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CuapTer I. 
THE MAN WITH THE BANNER, 
— history of Edward Arundel, second son of Christopher Arundel 
Dangerfield Arundel, of Dangerfield Park, Devonshire, began 
on a certain dark winter’s night upon which the lad, still a schoolboy, 
went with his cousin, Martin Mostyn, to witness a blank-verse tragedy 
at one of the London theatres. 

There are few men who, looking back at the long story of their lives, 
cannot point to one page in the record of the past at which the actual 
history of life began. The page may come in the very middle of the 
book, perhaps; perhaps almost at the end. But let it come where it 
will, it is, after all, only the actual commencement. At an appointed 
hour in man’s existence, the overture which has been going on ever since 
he was born is brought to a sudden close by the sharp vibration of the 
prompter’s signal-bell, the curtain rises, and the drama of life begins. 
Very insignificant sometimes are the first scenes of the play,—common- 
place, trite, wearisome; but watch them closely, and interwoven with 
every word, dimly recognisable in every action, may be seen the awful 
hand of Destiny. The story has begun: already we, the spectators, can 
make vague guesses at the plot, and predicate the solemn climax; it is 
only the actors who are ignorant of the meaning of their several parts, 
and who are stupidly reckless of the obvious catastrophe. 

The story of young Arundel’s life began when he was a light-hearted, 
heedless lad of seventeen, newly escaped for a brief interval from the care 
of his pastors and masters. 

The lad had come to London on a Christmas visit to his father’s 
sister, a good-natured widow, with a great many sons and daughters, 
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and an income only large enough to enable her to keep up the appearances 
of wealth essential to the family pride of one of the Arundels of Danger. 
field. ; 

Laura Arundel had married a Colonel Mostyn, of the East-India 
Company’s service, and had returned from India after a wandering life 
of some years, leaving her dead husband behind her, and bringing away 
with her five daughters and three sons, most of whom had been born 
under canvas. 

Mrs. Mostyn bore her troubles bravely, and contrived to do more 
with her pension, and an additional income of three hundred a year from 
a small fortune of her own, than the most consummate womanly manage- 
ment can often achieve. Her house in Montague Square was elegantly 
furnished, her daughters were exquisitely dressed, her sons sensibly edu- 
cated, her dinners well cooked. She was not an agreeable woman ; she 
was perhaps, if any thing, too sensible,—so very sensible as to be ob- 
viously intolerant of any thing like folly in others. She was a good 
mother; but by no means an indulgent one. She expected her sons to 
succeed in life, and her daughters to marry rich men; and would have 
had little patience with any disappointment in either of these reasonable 
expectations. She was attached to her brother, Christopher Arundel, and 
she was very well pleased to spend the autumn months at Dangerfield, 
where the hunting-breakfasts gave her daughters an excellent platform 
for the exhibition of charming demi-toilettes and social and domestic 
graces, perhaps more dangerous to the susceptible hearts of rich young 
squires than the fascinations of a valse @ deux temps or an Italian scena. 

But the same Mrs. Mostyn, who never forgot to keep up her corre- 
spondence with the owner of Dangerfield Park, utterly ignored the exist- 
ence of another brother, a certain Hubert Arundel, who had, perhaps, 
much more need of her sisterly friendship than the wealthy Devonshire 
squire. Heaven knows, the world seemed a lonely place to this younger 
son, who had been educated for the Church, and was fain to content him- 
self with a scanty living in one of the dullest and dampest towns in fenny 
Lincolnshire. His sister might have very easily made life much more 
pleasant to the Rector of Swampington and his only daughter; but 
Hubert Arundel was a great deal too proud to remind her of this. If Mrs. 
Mostyn chose to forget him,—the brother and sister had been loving 
friends and dear companions long ago under the beeches at Dangerfield,— 
she was welcome to do so. She was better off than him; and it is to be 
remarked, that if A’s income is three hundred a year, and B’s a thousand, 
the chances are as seven to three that B will forget any old intimacy that 
may have existed between himself and A. Hubert Arundel had been 
wild at college, and had put his autograph across so many oblong slips of 
blue paper, acknowledging value received that had been only half re- 
ceived, that by the time the claims of all the holders of these portentous 
morsels of stamped paper had been satisfied, the younger son’s fortune 
had melted away, leaving its sometime possessor the happy owner of a 
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pair of pointers, a couple of guns by crack makers, a good many foils. 
single-sticks, boxing-gloves, wire masks, basket helmets, leathern leg- 
guards, and other paraphernalia, a complete set of the old Sporting Maga- 
zine, from 1792 to the current year, bound in scarlet morocco, several 
boxes of very bad cigars, a Scotch terrier, and a pipe of undrinkable port. 

Of all these possessions, only the undrinkable port now remained to 
show that Hubert Arundel had once had a decent younger son’s fortune, 
and had succeeded most admirably in making ducks and drakes of it. 
The poor about Swampington believed in the sweet red wine, which had 
been specially concocted for Israelitish dealers in jewelry, cigars, pic- 
tures, wines, and specie. They smacked their lips over the mysterious 
liquid, and confidently affirmed that it did them more good than all the 
doctor’s stuff the parish apothecary could send them. Poor Hubert 
Arundel was well content to find that at least this scanty crop of corn 
had grown up from the wild oats he had sown at Cambridge. The wine 
pleased the poor creatures who drank it, and was scarcely likely to do 
them any harm; and there was a reasonable prospect that the last bottle 
would by and by pass out of the rectory cellars, and with it the last token 
of that bitterly regretted past. 

I have no doubt that Hubert Arundel felt the sting of his only sister’s 
neglect, as only a poor and proud man can feel such an insult; but he 
never let any confession of this sentiment escape his lips ; and when Mrs. 
Mostyn, being seized with a fancy for doing this forgotten brother a ser- 
vice, wrote him a letter of insolent advice, winding up with an offer to 
procure his only child a situation as nursery governess, the Rector of 
Swampington only crushed the missive in his strong hand, and flung it 
into his study-fire, with a muttered exclamation that sounded terribly like 
an oath. 

“A nursery governess!” he repeated savagely; “yes; an under- 
paid drudge, to teach children their A B C, and mend their frocks and 
make their pinafores. I should like Mrs. Mostyn to talk to my little 
Livy for half an hour. I think my girl would have put the lady down 
so completely by the end of that time, that we should never hear any more 
about nursery governesses.” 

He laughed bitterly as he repeated the obnoxious phrase; but his 
laugh changed to a sigh. 

Was it strange that the father should sigh as he remembered how he 
had seen the awful hand of Death fall suddenly upon younger and stronger 
men than himself? What if he were to die, and leave his only child un- 
married? What would become of her, with her dangerous gifts, with her 
fatal dowry of beauty and intellect and pride ? 

“ But she would never do any thing wrong,” the father thought. 
“Her religious principles are strong enough to keep her right under any 
circumstances, in spite of any temptation. Her sense of duty is more 
powerful than any other sentiment. She would never be false to that; 
she would never be false to that.” 
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In return for the hospitality of Dangerfield Park, Mrs. Mostyn was 
in the habit of opening her doors to either Christopher Arundel or his sons 
whenever any one of the three came to London. Of course she infinitely 
preferred seeing Arthur Arundel, the elder son and heir, seated at her 
well-spread table, and flirting with one of his pretty cousins, than to be 
bored with his rackety younger brother, a noisy lad of seventeen, with 
no better prospects than a commission in her Majesty’s service, and a 
hundred and fifty pounds a year to eke out his pay; but she was, not- 
withstanding, graciously pleased to invite Edward to spend his Christmas 
holidays in her comfortable household ; and it was thus it came to pass 
that on the 29th of December, in the year 1838, the story of Edward 
Arundel’s life began in a stage-box at Drury Lane Theatre. 

The box had been sent to Mrs. Mostyn by the fashionable editor of 
a fashionable newspaper; but that lady and her daughters being previously 
engaged had permitted the two boys to avail themselves of the editorial 
privilege. 

The tragedy was the dull production of a distinguished literary ame- 
teur, and even the great actor who played the principal character could 
not make the performance particularly enlivening. He certainly failed in 
impressing Mr. Edward Arundel, who flung himself back in his chair 
and yawned dolefully during the earlier part of the entertainment. 

“Tt ain’t particularly jolly, is it, Martin?” he said naively. ‘ Let’s 
go out and have some oysters, and come in again just before the panto- 
mime begins.” 

“ Mamma made me promise that we wouldn't leave the theatre till 
we left for good, Ned,” his cousin answered; “and then we're to go 
straight home in a cab.” 

Edward Arundel sighed. 

“T wish we hadn’t come till half-price, old fellow,” he said drearily. 
“Tf I'd known it was to be a tragedy, I wouldn’t have come away from 
the Square in such a hurry. I wonder why people write tragedies, when 
nobody likes them ?” 

He turned his back to the stage, and folded his arms upon the velvet 
cushion of the box preparatory to indulging himself in a deliberate in- 
spection of the audience. Perhaps no brighter face looked upward that 
night towards the glare and glitter of the great chandelier than that of 
the fair-haired lad in the stage-box. His candid blue eyes beamed with 
a more radiant sparkle than any of the myriad lights in the theatre; a 
nimbus of golden hair shone about his broad white forehead; glowing 
health, careless happiness, truth, good nature, honesty, boyish vivacity, 
and the courage ofa young lion,—all were expressed in the fearless smile, 
the frank yet half-defiant gaze. Above all, this lad of seventeen looked 
especially what he was,—a thorough gentleman. Martin Mostyn was 
prim and effeminate, precociously tired of life, precociously indifferent to 
every thing but his own advantage ; but the Devonshire boy’s talk was 
still fragrant with the fresh perfume of youth and innocence, still gay with 
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the joyous recklessness of early boyhood. He was as impatient for the 
noisy pantomime overture, and tlie bright troops of fairies in petticoats of 
spangled muslin, as the most inveterate cockney cooling his snub nose 
against the iron railing of the gallery. He was as ready to fall in love 
with the painted beauty of the ill-paid ballet-girls, as the veriest child 
in the wide circle of humanity about him. Fresh, untainted, unsus- 
picious, he looked out at the world, ready to believe in every thing and 
every body. 

“ How you do fidget, Edward!” whispered Martin Mostyn peevishly ; 
“why don’t you look at the stage? It’s capital fun.” 

“ Fun!” 

“ Yes ; I don’t mean the tragedy, you know; but the supernumeraries. 
Did you ever see such an awkward set of fellows in all your life? There’s 
a man there with weak legs and a heavy banner, that I’ve been watching 
all the evening. - He’s more fun than all the rest of it put together.” 

Mr. Mostyn, being of course much too polite to point out the man in 
question, indicated him with a twitch of his light eyebrows ; and Edward 
Arundel, following that indication, singled out the banner-holder from a 
group of soldiers in medieval dress, who had been standing wearily enough 
‘upon one side of the stage during a long, strictly private and confidential 
dialogue between the princely hero of the tragedy and one of his accom- 
modating satellites. The lad uttered a cry of surprise as he looked at the 
weak-legged banner-holder. 

Mr. Mostyn turned upon his cousin with some vexation. 

“‘T can’t help it, Martin,” exclaimed young Arundel; “I can’t be 
mistaken—yes—poor fellow, to think that he should come to this !—you 
haven’t forgotten him, Martin, surely ?” 

“ Forgotten what—forgotten whom? My dear Edward, what do 
you mean ?” 

“ John Marchmont, the poor fellow who used to teach us mathematics 
at Vernon’s; the fellow the governor sacked because—” 

“Well, what of him?” 

“The poor chap with the banner,” exclaimed the boy, in a breathless 
whisper; “don’t you see, Martin? didn’t you recognise him? It’s March- 
mont, poor old Marchmont, that we used to chaff, and that the governor 
sacked because he had a constitutional cough, and wasn’t strong enough 
for his work.”. 

“Oh, yes, I remember him well enough,’ Mr. Mostyn answered 
indifferently. ‘Nobody could stand his cough, you know; and he was 
a vulgar fellow, into the bargain.” 

“He wasn’t a vulgar fellow,” said Edward indignantly ;—“ there, 
there’s the curtain down again ;—he belonged to a good family in Lincoln- 
shire, and was heir-presumptive to a stunning fortune. I’ve heard him 
Say so twenty times.” 

Martin Mostyn did not attempt to repress an involuntary sneer, which 
curled his lips as his cousin spoke. 
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“Oh, I dare say you’ve heard him say so, my dear boy,” he murmured 
superciliously. 

“ Ah, and it was true,” cried Edward; “ he wasn’t a fellow to tell lies ; 
perhaps he’d have suited Mr. Vernon better if he had been. He had bad 
health, and was weak, and all that sort of thing; but he wasn’tasnob. He 
showed me a signet-ring once that he used to wear on his watch-chain—” 

“A silver watch-chain,” simpered Mr. Mostyn, “just like a car- 
penter’s.”’ 

“ Don’t be such a supercilious cad, Martin. He was very kind to me, 
poor Marchmont; and I know I was always a nuisance to him, poor old 
fellow ; for you know I never could get on with Euclid. I’m sorry to see 
him here. Think, Martin, what an occupation for him! I don’t suppose 
he gets more than nine or ten shillings a week for it.” 

“A shilling a night is, I believe, the ordinary remuneration of a stage- 
soldier. They pay as much for the real thing as for the sham, you see; the 
defenders of our country risk their lives for about the same consideration. 
Where are you going, Ned?” 

Edward Arundel had left his place, and was trying to undo the door 
of the box. 

“To see if I can get at this poor fellow.” 

“You persist in declaring, then, that the man with the weak legs is 
our old mathematical drudge? Well, I shouldn’t wonder. The fellow was 
coughing all through the five acts, and that’s uncommonly like March- 
mont. You're surely not going to renew your acquaintance with him ?” 

But young Arundel had just succeeded in opening the door, and he 
left the box without waiting to answer his cousin’s question. He made 
his way very rapidly out of the theatre, and fought manfully through the 
crowds who were waiting about the pit and gallery doors, until he found 
himself at the stage-entrance. He had often looked with reverent wonder 
at the dark portal; but he had never before essayed to cross the sacred 
threshold. But the guardian of the gate to this theatrical paradise, in- 
habited by fairies at a guinea a week and baronial retainers at a shilling 
a night, is ordinarily a very inflexible individual, not to be corrupted 
by any mortal persuasion, and scarcely corruptible by the more potent 
influence of gold or silver. Poor Edward’s half-a-crown had no effect 
whatever upon the ‘stern door-keeper, who thanked him for his donation, 
but told him that it was agen his orders to let any body go up-stairs. 

“ But I want to see some one so particularly,” the boy said eagerly. 
“ Don’t you think you could manage it for me, you know? He’s an old 
friend of mine,—one of the supernu—what’s-its-names?” added Edward, 
stumbling over the word. “He carried a banner in the tragedy, you 
know ; and he’s got such an awful cough, poor chap.” 

“The man as carried the banner with a awful cough,” said the door- 
keeper reflectively ; “why, I’m blest if it ain’t Barking Jeremiah.” 

“ Barking Jeremiah !” 
“Yes, sir. They calls him Barking because he’s allers coughin’ his 
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poor weak head off; and they calls him Jeremiah because he’s allers 
doleful. And I never did see such a doleful chap, certainly.” 

“Oh, do let me see him,” cried Mr. Edward Arundel. “TI know you 
can manage it; so do, that’s a good fellow. I tell you he’s a friend of 
mine, and quite a gentleman too. Bless you, there isn’t a move in mathe- 
matics he isn’t up to; and he’ll come into a fortune some of these days—” 

“Yes,” interrupted the door-keeper sarcastically, “I’ve heerd that. 
They chaffs him about that up-stairs. He's allers talking about bein’ a 
gentleman and belongin’ to gentlemen, and all that; but you're the first 
gentleman @& have ever as’t after him.” 

“ And can I see him ?” 

“T’ll do my best, sir. Here, you Jim,” said the door-keeper, address- 
ing a dirty youth, who had just nailed an official announcement of the 
next morning’s rehearsal upon the back of a stony-hearted swing-door, 
which was apt to jam the fingers of the uninitiated,—“ what's the name 
of that super with the jolly bad cough, the one they call Barking—” 

“Oh, that’s Morti-more.” 

“Do you know if he’s on in the first scene?” 

“Yes. He’s one of the demons; but the scene’s just over. Do you 
want him ?” 

“You can take up this young gentleman’s card to him, and tell him 
to slip down here if he’s got a wait,” said the door-keeper. 

Mr. Arundel handed his card to the dirty boy. 

“ He’ll come to me fast enough, poor fellow,” he muttered. “TI usen’t 
to chaff him as the others did, and I’m glad I didn’t, now.” 

Edward Arundel could not easily forget that one brief scrutiny in 
which he had recognised the wasted face of the schoolmaster’s hack, who 
had taught him mathematics only two years before. Could there be any 
thing more piteous than that degrading spectacle? The feeble frame 
scarcely able to sustain that paltry one-sided banner of calico and tinsel ; 
the two rude daubs of coarse vermilion upon the hollow cheeks ; the black 
smudges that were meant for eyebrows; the wretched scrap of horsehair 
glued upon the pinched chin in dismal mockery of a beard; and through 
all this the pathetic pleading of large hazel eyes, bright with the un- 
natural lustre of disease, and saying perpetually, more plainly than words 
can speak, “Do not look at me; do not despise me; do not even pity 
me. . It won't last long.” 

The fresh-hearted schoolboy was still thinking of this, when a wasted 
hand was laid lightly and tremulously on his arm, and looking up he 
saw a man in a hideous mask and a tight-fitting suit of scarlet and gold 
standing by his side. 

“T’ll take off my mask in a minute, Arundel,” said a faint voice, that 
sounded hollow and muffled within a cavern of pasteboard and wicker- 
work. “It was very good of you to come round; very, very good!” 

“T was so sorry to see you here, Marchmont; I knew you ina mo- 
ment, in spite of the disguise.” 

VOL. VII, c 
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The supernumerary had struggled out of his huge head-gear by this 
time, and laid the fabric of papier-méché and tinsel carefully aside upon 
a shelf. He had washed his face before putting on the mask, for he was 
not called upon to appear before a British public in martial semblance 
any more upon that evening. The pale wasted face was interesting and 
gentlemanly, not by any means handsome, but almost womanly in its 
softness of expression. It was the face of a man who had not yet seen 
his thirtieth birthday; who might never live to see it, Edward Arundel 
thought mournfully. 

“Why do you do this, Marchmont ?” the boy asked bluntly. 

“‘ Because there was nothing else left for me to do,” the stage-demon 
answered, with a sad smile. “I can’t get a situation in a school, for my 
health won’t suffer me to take one; or it won’t suffer any employer to 
take me, for fear of my falling ill upon his hands, which comes to the same 
thing; so I do a little copying for the law-stationers, and this helps out 


? 
that, and I get onas well as I can. I wouldn’t so much mind if it wasn’t 


He stopped suddenly, interrupted by a paroxysm of coughing. 

“Tf it wasn’t for whom, old fellow ?” 

“‘ My poor little girl; my poor little motherless Mary.” 

Edward Arundel looked grave, and perhaps a little ashamed of him- 
self. He had forgotten until this moment that his old tutor had been 
left a widower at four-and-twenty, with a little daughter to support out of 
his scanty stipend. 

“Don’t be down-hearted, old fellow,” the lad whispered tenderly ; 
“nerhaps I shall be able to help you, you know. And the little girl can 
go down to Dangerfield; I know my mother would take care of her, and 
will keep her there till you get strong and well. And then you might 
start a fencing-room, or a shooting-gallery, or something of that sort, at 
the West End ; and I’d come to you, and bring lots of fellows to you, and 
you'd get on capitally, you know.” 

Poor John Marchmont, the asthmatic supernumerary, looked perhaps 
the very last person in the world whom it could be possible to associate 
with a pair of foils or a pistol and a target; but he smiled faintly at his 
old pupil’s enthusiastic talk. 

“You were always a good fellow, Arundel,” he said gravely. “I 
don’t suppose I shall ever ask you to do me a service ; but if, by and by, 
this cough makes me knock under, and my little Polly should be left 
—I—I think you'd get your mother to be kind to her, wouldn’t you, 
Arundel ?” ; 

A picture rose before the supernumerary’s weary eyes as he said this; 
the picture of a pleasant lady whose description he had often heard from 
the lips of a loving son, a rambling old mansion, wide-spreading lawns, 
and long arcades of oak and beeches leading away to the blue distance. 
If this Mrs. Arundel, who was so tender and compassionate and gentle to 
every red-cheeked cottage-girl who crossed her pathway,—Edward had 
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told him this very often,—would take compassion also upon this little 
one! Ifshe would only condescend to see the child, the poor pale ne- 
glected flower, the fragile lily, the frail exotic blossom, that was so cruelly 
out of place upon the bleak pathways of life! 

“Tfthat’s all that troubles you,” young Arundel cried eagerly, “you may 
make your mind easy, and come and have some oysters. We'll take care 
of the child. I'll adopt her, and my mother shall educate her, and she 
shall marry a duke. Run away now, old fellow, and change your clothes, 
and come and have oysters, and stout out of the pewter.” 

Mr. Marchmont shook his head. 

“My time’s just up,” he said; “I’m on in the next scene. It was 
very kind of you to come round, Arundel; but this isn’t exactly the best 
place for you. Go back to your friends, my dear boy, and don’t think 
any more of me. I’ll write to you some day about little Mary.” 

“You'll do nothing of the kind,” exclaimed the boy. “ You'll give 
me your address instanter, and I’ll come to see you the first thing to- 
morrow morning, and you'll introduce me to little Mary; and if she and 
I are not the best friends in the world, I shall never again boast of my 
successes with lovely woman. What’s the number, old fellow ?” 

Mr. Arundel had pulled out a smart morocco pocket-book and a gold 
pencil-case. 

“Twenty-seven Oakley Street, Lambeth. But I’d rather you wouldn’t 
come, Arundel ; your friends wouldn’t like it.” 

“My friends may go hang themselves. I shall do as I like, and I'll 
be with you to breakfast, sharp ten.” 

The supernumerary had no time to remonstrate. The progress of 
the music, faintly audible from the lobby in which this conversation had 
taken place, told him that his scene was nearly on. 

“T can’t stop another moment. Go back to your friends, Arundel. 
Good night. God bless you!” 

“Stay; one word. The Lincolnshire property—” 

“Will never come to me, my boy,” the demon answered sadly, 
through his mask; for he had been busy re-investing himself in that 
demoniac guise. ‘I tried to sell my reversion, but the Jews almost 
laughed in my face when they heard me cough. Good night.” 

He was gone, and the swing-door slammed in Edward Arundel’s 
face. The boy hurried back to his cousin, who was cross and dissatisfied 
at his absence. Martin Mostyn had discovered that the ballet-girls were 
all either old or ugly, the music badly chosen, the pantomime stupid, the 
scenery 2 failure. He asked a few supercilious questions about his old 
tutor, but scarcely listened to Edward’s answers ; and was intensely 
aggravated with his companion’s pertinacity in sitting out the comic 
business—in which poor John Marchmont appeared and reappeared ; now 
as a well-dressed passenger carrying a parcel, which he deliberately sa- 
crificed to the felonious propensities of the clown, now as a policeman, now 
as a barber, now as a chemist, now as a ghost; but always buffeted, or 
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cajoled, or bonneted, or imposed upon; always piteous, miserable, and 
long-suffering ; with arms that ached from carrying a banner through five 
acts of blank-verse weariness, with a head that had throbbed under the 
weight of a ponderous edifice of pasteboard and wicker, with eyes that 
were sore with the evil influence of blue-fire and gunpowder smoke, with 
a throat that had been poisoned by sulphurous vapours, with bones that 
were stiff with the playful pummelling of clown and pantaloon ; and all 
for—a shilling a night ! 


CuapTer II. 
LITTLE MARY. ‘ 

Poor John Marchmont had given his address unwillingly enough to 
his old pupil. The lodging in Oakley Street was a wretched back-room 
upon the second-floor of a house whose lower regions were devoted to 
that species of establishment commonly called a “ ladies’ wardrobe.” The 
poor gentleman, the teacher of mathematics, the law-writer, the Drury- 
Lane supernumerary, had shrunk from any exposure of his poverty ; but 
his pupil’s imperious good-nature had overridden every objection, and 
John Marchmont awoke upon the morning after the meeting at Drury 
Lane to the rather embarrassing recollection that he was to expect a 
visitor to breakfast with him. 

How was he to entertain this dashing, high-spirited young school- 
boy, whose lot was cast in the pleasant pathways of life, and who was 
no doubt accustomed to see at his matutinal meal such luxuries as John 
Marchmont had only beheld in the fairy-like realms of comestible beauty 
exhibited to hungry foot-passengers behind the plate-glass windows of 
Italian warehouses ? 

“ He has hams stewed in Madeira, and Perigord pies, I dare say, at his 
Aunt Mostyn’s,” John thought despairingly. “ Whatcan I give him toeat?” 

But John Marchmont, after the manner of the poor, was apt to over- 
estimate the extravagance of the rich. Ifhe could have seen the Mostyn 
breakfast then preparing in the lower regions of Montague Square, he 
might have been considerably relieved; for he would have only beheld 
mild infusions of tea and coffee, in silver vessels, certainly, four French 
rolls hidden under a glistening damask napkin, six triangular fragments 
of dry toast, cut from a stale half-quartern, four new-laid eggs, and about 
half a pound of bacon cut into rashers of transcendental delicacy. Widow 
ladies who have daughters to marry do not plunge very deep into the 
books of Messrs. Fortnum and Mason. 

“‘ He used to like hot rolls when I was at Vernon’s,” John thought, 
rather more hopefully ; “‘ I wonder whether he likes hot rolls still ?” 

Pondering thus, Mr. Marchmont dressed himself,—very neatly, very 
carefully ; for he was one of those men whom even poverty cannot rob of 
man's proudest attribute, his individuality. He made no noisy protest 
against the humiliations to which he was compelled to submit; he uttered 
no boisterous assertions of his own merit; he urged no clamorous de- 
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mand to be treated as a gentleman in his day of misfortune; but in his 
own mild, undemonstrative way he did assert himself, quite as effectu- 
ally as if he had raved all day upon the hardship of his lot, and drunk 
himself mad and blind under the pressure of his calamities. He never 
abandoned the habits which had been peculiar to him from his childhood. 
He was as neat and orderly in his second-floor-back as he had been seven 
or eight years before in his simple apartments at Cambridge. He did 
not recognise that association which most men perceive between poverty 
and shirt-sleeves, or poverty and beer. He was content to wear threadbare 
cloth, but adhered most obstinately to a prejudice in favour of clean linen. 
He never acquired those lounging vagabond habits peculiar to some men 
in the day of trouble. Even amongst the supernumeraries of Drury 
Lane, he contrived to preserve his self-respect; if they nicknamed him 
Barking Jeremiah, they took care only to pronounce that playful sobri- 
quet when the gentleman-super was safely out of hearing. He was so 
polite in the midst of his reserve, that the person who could wilfully have 
offended him must have been more unkindly than any of her Majesty’s 
servants. It is true that the great tragedian on more than one occasion 
apostrophised the weak-kneed banner-holder as “BEAST,” when the super’s 
cough had peculiarly disturbed his composure; but the same great man 
gave poor John Marchmont a letter to a distinguished physician, com- 
passionately desiring the relief of the same pulmonary affection. If John 
Marchmont had not been prompted by his own instincts to struggle 
against the evil influences of poverty, he would have done battle sturdily 
for the sake of one who was ten times dearer to him than himself. 

If he could have become a swindler or a reprobate,—it would have been 
about as easy for him to become either as to have burst at once, and 
without an hour's practice, into a full-blown Léotard or Olmar,—his 
daughter’s influence would have held him back as securely as if the 
slender arms twined tenderly about him had been chains of adamant 
forged by an enchanter’s power. 

How could he be false to his little one, this helpless child, who had 
been confided to him in the darkest hour of his existence; the hour in 
which his consumptive wife had yielded to the many forces arrayed 
against her in life’s battle, and had left him alone in the world to fight 
for his little girl? 

“Tf I were to die, I think Arundel’s mother would be kind to her,” 
John Marchmont thought, as he finished his careful toilet. “Heaven 
knows, I have no right to ask or expect such a thing; but she will be 
rich by and by, perhaps, and will be able to repay them.” 

A little hand knocked lightly at the door of his room while he was 
thinking this, and a childish voice said, 

“‘ May I come in, papa?” 

The little girl slept with one of the landlady’s children, in a room 
above her father’s. John opened the door, and let her in. The pale 
wintry sunshine, creeping in at the curtainless window, near which Mr. 
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Marchmont sat, shone full upon the child’s face as she came towards 
him. It was a small, pale face, with singularly delicate features, a tiny 
straight nose, a pensive mouth, and large thoughtful hazel eyes. The 
child’s hair fell loosely upon her shoulders; not in those corkscrew curls 
so much affected by mothers in the humbler walks of life, nor yet in 
those crisp undulations lately adopted in Belgravian nurseries; but in 
soft silken masses, only curling at the extreme end of each tress. Miss 
Marchmont—she was always called Miss Marchmont in that Oakley- 
Street household—wore her brown-stuff frock and scanty diaper pinafore 
as neatly as her father wore his threadbare coat and darned linen. She 
was very pretty, very lady-like, very interesting ; but it was impossible 
to look at her without a vague feeling of pain, that was difficult to under- 
stand. You knew by and by why you were sorry for this little girl. She 
had never been a child. That divine period of perfect innocence,—inno- 
cence of all sorrow and trouble, falsehood and wrong,—that bright holiday- 
time of the soul, had never been hers. The ruthless hand of poverty 
had snatched away from her the gift which God had given her in her 
cradle; and at eight years old she was a woman,—a woman invested 
with all tha: is most beautiful amongst womanly attributes—love, tender- 
ness, compassion, carefulness for others, unselfish devotion, uncomplaining 
patience, heroic endurance. She was a woman by reason of all these 
virtues ; but she was no longer a child. At three years old she had 
bidden farewell for ever to the ignorant selfishness, the animal enjoyment 
of childhood, and had learned what it was to be sorry for poor papa and 
mamma; and from that first time of awakening to the sense of pity and 
love, she had never ceased to be the comforter of the helpless young hus- 
band who was so soon to be left wifeless. 

John had been compelled to leave his child, in order to get a living 
for her and for himself in the hard service of Mr. Laurence Vernon, the 
principal of the highly select and expensive academy at which Edward 
Arundel and Martin Mostyn had been educated. But he had left her 
in good hands; and when the bitter day of his dismissal came, he was 
scarcely as sorry as he ought to have been for the calamity which brought 
him back to his little Mary. It is impossible for any words of mine to 
tell how much he loved the child; but take into consideration his hope- 
less poverty, his sensitive and reserved nature, his utter loneliness, the 
bereavement that had cast a shadow upon his youth, and you will perhaps 
understand an affection that was almost morbid in its intensity, and which 
was reciprocated most fully by its object. The little girl loved her father 
too much. When he was with her, she was content to sit by his side, 
watching him as he wrote ; proud to help him, if even by so much as wip- 
ing his pens, or handing him his blotting-paper ; happy to wait upon him, 
to go out marketing for him, to prepare his scanty meals, to make his 
tea, and arrange and rearrange every object in the slenderly furnished 
second -floor back-room. They talked sometimes of the Lincolnshire 
fortune,—the fortune which might come to Mr. Marchmont, if three 
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people, whose lives were each worth three times John’s feeble existence, 
would be so obliging as to clear the way for the heir-at-law, by taking 
an early departure to the churchyard. A more practical man than John 
Marchmont would have kept a sharp eye upon these three lives, and by 
some means or other contrived to find out whether number one was con- 
sumptive, or number two dropsical, or number three apoplectic ; but John 
was utterly incapable of any such Machiavellian proceeding. I think he 
sometimes beguiled his weary walks between Oakley Street and Drury 
Lane by the dreaming of such childish day-dreams as I should be almost 
ashamed to set down upon this sober page. The three lives might all hap- 
pen to be riding in the same express upon the occasion of a terrible collision ; 
but the poor fellow’s gentle nature shrank appalled before the vision he 
hadinvoked. He could not sacrifice a whole train-full of victims even for 
little Mary. He contented himself with borrowing a Zimes newspaper now 
and then, and looking at the top of the second column, with the faint 
hope that he should see his own name in large capitals, coupled with 
the announcement that by applying somewhere he might hear of some- 
thing to his advantage. He contented himself with this, and with talking 
about the future to little Mary in the dim firelight. They spent long 
hours in the shadowy room, only lighted by the faint flicker of a pitiful 
handful of coals; for the commonest dip-candles are sevenpence-halfpenny 
a pound, and were dearer, I dare say, in the year 388. Heaven knows 
what splendid castles in the air these two simple-hearted creatures built 
for each other’s pleasure by that comfortless hearth. I believe that, 
though the father made a pretence of talking of these things only for the 
amusement of his child, he was actually the more childish of the two. It 
was only when he left that fire-lit room, and went back into the hard, rea- 
sonable, commonplace world, that he remembered how foolish the talk was, 
and how it was impossible—yes, impossible—that he, the law-writer and 
supernumerary, could ever come to be master of Marchmont Towers. 
Poor little Mary was in this less practical than her father. She 
carried her day-dreams into the street, until all Lambeth was made 
glorious by their supernal radiance. Her imagination ran riot in a vision 
of a happy future, in which her father would be rich and powerful. I am 
sorry to say that she derived most of her ideas of grandeur from the New 
Cut. She furnished the drawing-room at Marchmont Towers from the 
splendid stores of an upholsterer in that thoroughfare. She laid flaming 
Brussels carpets upon the polished oaken floors which her father had 
described to her, and hung cheap satin damask of gorgeous colours be- 
fore the great oriel windows. She put gilded vases of gaudy artificial 
flowers on the high carved mantel-pieces in the old rooms, and hung a dis- 
reputable gray parrot—for sale at a greengrocer’s, and given to the use of 
bad language—under the stone colonnade at the end of the western wing. 
She appointed the tradespeople who should serve the far-away Lincoln- 
shire household ; the small matter of distance would, of course, never stand 
in the way of her gratitude and benevolence. Her papa would employ the 
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civil greengrocer who gave such excellent halfpennyworths of water- 
cresses; the kind butterman who took such pains to wrap up a quarter 
of a pound of the best eighteenpenny fresh butter, for the customer whom 
he always called “ little lady ;” the considerate butcher who never cut 
more than the three-quarters of a pound of rump-steak, which made an ex- 
cellent dinner for Mr. Marchmont and his little girl. Yes, all these people 
should be rewarded when the Lincolnshire property came to Mary’s papa. 
Miss Marchmont had some thoughts of building a shop close to March- 
mont Towers for the accommodating butcher, and of adopting the green- 
grocer’s eldest daughter for her confidante and companion. Heaven knows 
how many times the little girl narrowly escaped being run over while 
walking the material streets in some ecstatic reverie such as this; but 
Providence was very careful of the motherless girl, and she always returned 
to Oakley Street with her pitiful little purchases of tea and sugar, butter and 
meat. You will say, perhaps, that at least these foolish day-dreams were 
childish ; but I maintain still, that Mary’s soul had long ago bade adieu to 
infancy, and that even in these visions she was womanly ; for she was al- 
ways thoughtful of others rather than of herself, and there was a great 
deal more of the practical business of life mingled with the silvery web of 
fancies, than there should have been so soon after her eighth birthday. 
At times, too, an awful horror would quicken the pulses of her loving heart 
as she heard the hacking sound of her father’s cough; and a terrible dread 
would seize her,—the fear that John Marchmont might never live to in- 
herit the Lincolnshire fortune. The child never said her prayers without 
adding a littleextempore supplication, that she might die when her father 
died. It was a wicked prayer, perhaps; and a clergyman might have 
taught her that her life was in the hands of Providence; and that it might 
please Him who had created her to doom her to many desolate years of 
loneliness; and that it was not for her, in her wretched and helpless ig- 
norance, to rebel against His divine will. I think if the Archbishop of 
Canterbury had driven from Lambeth Palace to Oakley Street to tell little 
Mary this, he would have taught her in vain; and that she would have 
fallen asleep that night with the old prayer upon her lips, the fond foolish 
prayer that the bonds which love had woven so firmly might never be 
roughly broken by death. 

Miss Marchmont heard the story of last night’s meeting with great 
pleasure, though it must be owned she looked a little grave when she was 
told that the generous-hearted school-boy was coming to breakfast ; but 
her gravity was only that of a thoughtful housekeeper, who ponders ways 
and means, and even while you are telling her the number and quality 
of your guests, sketches out a rough ground-plan of her dishes, ponders the 
fish in season, and the soups most fitting to precede them, and balances 
the contending advantages of Palestine and Julienne, or Hare and Italian. 

“A ‘nice’ breakfast, you say, papa,” she said, when her father had 
finished speaking ; “then we must have watercresses, of course.” 

“ And hot rolls, Polly dear. Arundel was always fond of hot rolls.” 
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“And hot rolls, four for threepence-halfpenny in the Cut.”—(I am 
ashamed to say that this benighted child talked as deliberately of the 
“Cut” as she might have done of the “ Row.”)—“ There'll be one left 
for tea, papa; for we could never eat four rolls. They'll take such a lot 
of butter, though.” 

The little housekeeper took out an antediluvian bead-purse, and 
began to examine her treasury. Her father handed all his money to her, 
as he would have done to his wife; and Mary doled him out the little 
sums he wanted,—money for half an ounce of tobacco, money for a pint 
of beer. There were no penny papers in those days, or what a treat an 
occasional Telegraph would have been to poor John Marchmont ! 

Mary had only one personal extravagance. She read novels,—dirty, 
bloated, ungainly volumes,—which she borrowed from a snuffy old woman 
in a little back street, who charged her the smallest hire ever known in 
the circulating-library business, and who admired her as a wonder of 
precocious erudition. The only pleasure the child knew in her father’s 
absence was the perusal of these dingy pages; she neglected no duty, 
she forgot no tender office of ministering care for the loved one who was 
absent; but when all the little duties had been finished, how delicious it 
was to sit down to Madeleine the Deserted, and Cosmos the Pirate, 
and to lose herself far away in illimitable regions, peopled by wandering 
princesses in white satin, and gentlemanly bandits, who had been stolen 
from their royal fathers’ halls by vengeful hordes of gipsies. In these 
early years of poverty and loneliness, John Marchmont’s daughter stored 
up, in a mind that was morbidly sensitive rather than strong, a terrible 
amount of dim poetic ‘sentiment; the possession of which is scarcely, 
perhaps, the best or safest dower for a young lady who has life’s journey 
all betore her. 

At half-past nine o’clock, all the simple preparations necessary fur the 
reception of a visitor had been completed by Mr. Marchmont and his 
daughter. All vestiges of John’s bed had disappeared ; leaving, it is true, 
rather a suspicious-looking mahogany chest of drawers to mark the spot 
where once a bed had been. The window had been opened, the room aired 
and dusted, a bright little fire burned in the shining grate, and the most 
brilliant of tin tea-kettles hissed upon the hob. The white table-cloth was 
darned in several places; but it was a remnant of the small stock of linen 
with which John had begun married life; and the Irish damask asserted its 
superior quality, in spite of many darns, as positively as Mr. Marchmont’s 
good blood asserted itself in spite of his shabby coat. A brown teapot 
full of strong tea, a plate of French rolls, a pat of fresh butter, and a 
broiled haddock, do not compose a very epicurean repast; but Mary 
Marchmont looked at the humble breakfast as a prospective success. 

“We could have haddocks every day at Marchmont Towers, couldn’t 
we, papa ?” she said naively. 

But the little girl was more than delighted when Edward Arundel 
dashed up the narrow staircase, and burst into the room, fresh, radiant, 
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noisy, splendid, better dressed even than the waxen preparations of elegant 
young gentlemen exhibited at the portal of a great outfitter in the New 
Cut, and yet not at all like either of those red-lipped types of fashion. 
How delighted the boy declared himself with every thing! He had driven 
over in a cabriolet, and he was awfully hungry, he informed his host. 
The rolls and watercresses disappeared before him as if by magic ; little 
Mary shivered at the slashing cuts he made at the butter; the haddock 
had scarcely left the gridiron before it was no more. 

“This is ten times better than Aunt Mostyn’s skinny breakfasts,” 
the young gentleman observed candidly. “You never get enough with 
her. Why does she say, ‘You won’t take another egg, will you, Edward ” 
if she wants me to have one? You should see our hunting-breakfasts at 
Dangerfield,'Marchmont. Four sorts of claret, and no end of Moselle and 
champagne. You shall go to Dangerfield some day, to see my mother, 
Miss Mary.” 

He called her “ Miss Mary,” and seemed rather shy of speaking to 
her. Her womanliness impressed him in spite of himself. He had a 
fancy that she was old enough to feel the humiliation of her father’s 
position, and to be sensitive upon the matter of the two-pair back; and 
he was sorry the moment after he had spoken of Dangerfield. 

“ What a snob I am!” he thought; “always bragging of home.” 

But Mr. Arundel was not able to stop very long in Oakley Street, 
for the supernumerary had to attend a rehearsal at twelve o’clock ; so at 
half-past eleven John Marchmont and his pupil went out together, and 
little Mary was left alone to clear away the breakfast, and perform the 
rest of her household duties. 

She had plenty of time before her, so she did not begin at once, but 
sat upon a stool near the fender, gazing dreamily at the low fire. 

“ How good and kind he is!” she thought ; “just like Cosmos,—only 
Cosmos was dark; or like Reginald Ravenscroft,—but then he was dark 
too. I wonder why the people in novels are always dark? How kind 
he is to papa! Shall we ever go to Dangerfield, I wonder, papa and 
me? Of course I wouldn’t go without papa.” 


Cuapter III. 
ABOUT THE LINCOLNSHIRE PROPERTY. 

WHILE Mary sat absorbed in such idle visions as these, Mr. March- 
mont and his old pupil walked towards Waterloo Bridge together. 

“T’ll go as far as the theatre with you, Marchmont,” the boy said; 
“it?s my holidays now, you know, and I can do as I like. I’m going to 
a private tutor in another month, and he’s to prepare me for the army. 
I want you to tell me all about that Lincolnshire property, old boy. Is 
it any where near Swampington ?” 

“Yes; within nine miles.” 

“Goodness gracious me! Lord bless my soul! what an extraordinary 
coincidence! My uncle Hubert’s Rector of Swampington—such a hole ! 
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I go there sometimes to see him and my cousin Olivia. Isn’t she a 
stunner, though! Knows more Greek and Latin than me, and more 
mathematics than you. Could eat our heads off at any thing.” 

John Marchmont did not seem very much impressed by the coinci- 
dence that appeared so extraordinary to Edward Arundel; but, in order 
to oblige his friend, he explained very patiently and lucidly how it was 
that only three lives stood between him and the possession of Marchmont 
Towers, and all lands and tenements appertaining thereto. 

“The estate’s a very large one,” he said finally ; “but the idea of 
my ever getting it is, of course, too preposterous !” 

“Good gracious me! I don’t see that at all,” exclaimed Edward with 
extraordinary vivacity. “Let me see, old fellow; if I understand your 
story right, this is how the case stands: your first cousin is the present 
possessor of Marchmont Towers; he has a son, fifteen years of age, who 
may or may not marry; only one son, remember. But he has also an 
uncle—a bachelor uncle—who, by the terms of your grandfather’s will, 
must get the property before you can succeed tu it. Now, this uncle of 
the present possessor is an old man; of course he'll die soon. The present 
possessor himself is a middle-aged man; so I shouldn't think he can be 
likely to last long. I dare say he drinks too much port, or hunts, or 
something of that sort; goes to sleep after dinner, and does all manner of 
apoplectic things, I'll be bound. Then there’s the son, only fifteen, and 
not yet marriageable; consumptive, I dare say. Now, will you tell me 
the chances are not six to six he dies unmarried? So, you see, my dear 
old boy, you’re sure to get the fortune; for there’s nothing to keep 
you out of it, except—” 

“Except three lives, the worst of which is better than mine. It’s 
kind of you to look at it in this sanguine way, Arundel; but I wasn’t 
born to be a rich man. Perhaps, after all, Providence has used me better 
than I think. I mightn’t have been happy at Marchmont Towers. I’m 
a shy, awkward, humdrum fellow. If it wasn’t for Mary's sake—” 

“‘Ah, to be sure!” cried Edward Arundel. “ You're not going to 
forget all about—Miss Marchmont !” he was going to say “ little Mary,” 
but had checked himself abruptly at the sudden recollection of the earn- 
est hazel eyes that had kept wondering watch upon his ravages at the 
breakfast-table. ‘I’m sure Miss Marchmont’s born to be an heiress ; 
I never saw such a little princess.” 

“ What !” demanded John Marchmont sadly, “in a darned pinafore 
and a threadbare frock ?” 

The boy’s face flushed, almost indignantly, as his old master said this, 

“You don’t think me such a snob as to think I’d admire a lady” — 
he spoke thus of Miss Mary Marchmont, yet midway between her eighth 
and ninth birthday—“ the less because she wasn’t rich? But of course 
your daughter will have the fortune by and by, even if—” 

He stopped, ashamed of his want of tact; for he knew John would 
divine the meaning of that sudden pause. 
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“Even if I should die before Philip Marchmont,” the teacher of ma- 
thematics answered quietly. ‘As far as that goes, Mary’s chance is as 
remote as my own. ‘The fortune can only come to her upon the event 
of Arthur’s dying without issue, or, having issue, failing to cut off the 
entail, I believe they call it.” 

“ Arthur ! that’s the son of the present possessor ?” 

“Yes. IfI and my poor little girl, who is delicate like her mother, 
should die before either of these three men, there is another who will 
stand in my shoes, and will look out perhaps more eagerly than I have 
done for his chances of getting the property.” 

“ Another!” exclaimed Mr. Arundel. “ By Jove, Marchmont, it’s 
the most complicated affair I ever heard of. It’s worse than those sums 
you used to set me in barter: ‘If A. sells B. 999 Stilton cheeses at 94d. 
a pound,’ and all that sort of thing, you know. Do make me understand 
it, old fellow, if you can.” 

John Marchmont sighed. 

“It’s a wearisome story, Arundel,” he said. “I don’t know why I 
should bore you with it.” 

“ But you don’t bore me with it,” cried the boy energetically. “I’m 
awfully interested in it, you know; and I could walkup and down here 
all day talking about it.” 

The two gentlemen had passed the Surrey toll-gate of Waterloo Bridge 
by this time. The South-Western Terminus had not been built in the year 
"38, and the bridge was about the quietest thoroughfare any two com- 
panions confidentially inclined could have chosen. The shareholders knew 
this, to their cost. 

Perhaps Mr. Marchmont might have been beguiled into repeating the 
old story, which he had told so often in the dim firelight to his little girl ; 
but the great clock of St. Paul’s boomed forth the twelve ponderous 
strokes that told the hour of noon, and a hundred other steeples upon 
either side of the water made themselves clamorous with the same 
annoucement. 

“T must leave you, Arundel,” the supernumerary said hurriedly; he 
had just remembered that it was time for him to go and be browbeaten 
by a truculent stage-manager. “God bless you, my dear boy! It was 
very good of you to want to see me, and the sight of your fresh face has 
made me very happy. I should like you to understand all about the 
Lincolnshire property. God knows there’s small chance of its ever coming 
to me or to my child; but when I am dead and gone, Mary will be left 
alone in the world, and it would be some comfort to me to know that 
she was not without one friend— generous and disinterested like you, 
Arundel,-—who, if the chance did come, would see her righted.” 

“And so I would,” cried the boy eagerly. 

His face flushed, and his eyes fired. He was a preux chevalier already, 
in thought, going forth to do battle for a hazel-eyed mistress. 

“T’ll write the story, Arundel,” John Marchmont said ; “I’ve no time 
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to tell it, and you mightn’t remember it either. Once more, good-by ; 
once more, God bless you!” 

“Stop!” exclaimed Edward Arundel, flushing a deeper red than be- 
fore,—he had a very boyish habit of blushing,—“ stop, dear old boy. You 
must borrow this of me, please. I’ve lots of them. I should only spend 
it on all sorts of bilious things; or stop out late and get tipsy. You shall 
pay me with interest when you get Marchmont Towers. I shall come and 
see you again soon. Good-by.” 

The lad forced some crumpled scrap of paper into his old tutor’s 
hand, bolted through the toll-bar, and jumped into a cabriolet, whose 
high-stepping charger was dawdling along Lancaster Place. 

The supernumerary hurried on to Drury Lane as fast as his weak legs 
could carry him. He was obliged to wait for a pause in the rehearsal 
before he could find an opportunity of looking at the parting gift which 
his old pupil had forced upon him. It was a crumpled and rather dirty 
five-pound note, wrapped round two half-crowns, a shilling, and half-a- 
sovereign. 

The boy had given his friend the Jast remnant of his slender stock of 
pocket-money. John Marchmont turned his face to the dark wing that 
sheltered him, and wept silently. He was ofa gentle and rather womanly 
disposition, be it remembered; and he was in that weak state of health 
in which a man’s eyes are apt to moisten, in spite of himself, under the 
influence of any unwonted emotion. 

He employed a part of that afternoon in writing the letter which he 
had promised to send to his boyish friend. 


“My pear ARUNDEL, 

“ My purpose in writing to you to-day is so entirely connected 
with the future welfare of my beloved and only child, that I shall care- 
fully abstain from any subject not connected with her interests. I say 
nothing, therefore, respecting your conduct of this morning, which, to- 
gether with my previous knowledge of your character, has decided me 
upon confiding to you the doubts and fears which have long tormented 
me upon the subject of my darling’s future. 

“T am a doomed man, Arundel. The doctors have told ‘me this; but 
they have told me also that, though I can never escape the sentence of 
death which was passed upon me long ago, I may live for some years 
if I live the careful life which only a rich man can lead. If I go on 
carrying banners and breathing sulphur, I cannot last long. My little 
girl will be left penniless, but not quite friendless; for there are humble 
people, relatives of her poor mother, who would help her, kindly I am 
sure, in their own humble way. The trials which I fear for my orphan 
girl are not so much the trials of poverty as the dangers of wealth. If the 
three men who, on my death, would alone stand between Mary and the Lin- 
colnshire property, die childless, my poor darling will become the only ob- 
stacle in the pathway of a man whom, I will freely own to you, I distrust. 
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“My father, John Marchmont, was the third of four brothers, 
The eldest, Philip, died, leaving one son, also called Philip, and the pre- 
sent possessor of Marchmont Towers. The second, Marmaduke, is still 
alive, a bachelor. The third, John, left four children, of whom I alone 
survive. ‘The fourth, Paul, left a son and two daughters. The son is an 
artist, exercising his profession now in London; one of the daughters is 
married to a parish surgeon, who practises at Stanfield, in Lincolnshire ; 
the other is an old maid, and entirely dependent upon her brother. 

“Tt is this man, Paul Marchmont, the artist, whom I fear. 

“Do not think me weak, or foolishly suspicious, Arundel, when I tell 
you that the very thought of this man brings the cold sweat upon my 
forehead, and seems to stop the beating of my heart. I know that this 
is a prejudice, and an unworthy one. I do not believe Paul Marchmont 
is a good man; but I can assign no sufficient reason for my hatred and 
terror of him. Itis impossible for you, a frank and careless boy, to realise 
the feelings of a man who looks at his only child, and remembers that she 
may soon be left helpless and defenceless to fight the battle of life with a 
bad man. Sometimes I pray to God that the Marchmont property may 
never come to my child after my death; for I cannot rid myself of the 
thought—may Heaven forgive me for its unworthiness !—that Paul March- 
mont would leave no means untried, however foul, to wrest the fortune 
from her. I dare say worldly people would laugh at me for writing this 
letter to you, my dear Arundel; but I address myself to the best friend 
I have,—the only creature I know whom the influence of a bad man is 
never likely to corrupt. Voblesse oblige! I am not afraid that Edward 
Dangerfield Arundel will betray any trust, however foolish, that may 
have been confided to him. 

“ Perhaps, in writing to you thus, I may feel something of that blind 
hopefulness—amid the shipwreck of all that commonly gives birth to hope 
—which the mariner, cast away upon some desert island, feels when he 
seals his simple story in a bottle, and launches it upon the waste of waters 
that close him in on every side. Before my little girl is four years older, 
you will be a man, Arundel; with a man’s intellect, a man’s courage, and, 
above all, a man’s keen sense of honour. So long as my darling remains 
poor, her humble friends will be strong enough to protect her; but if ever 
Providence should think fit to place her in a position of antagonism to 
Paul Marchmont,—for he would look upon any one as an enemy who stood 
between him and fortune,—she would need a far more powerful protector 
than any she could find amongst her poor mother’s relatives. Will you 
be that protector, Edward Arundel? I am a drowning man, you see, and 
catch at the frailest straw that floats past me. I believe in you, Edward, 
as much as I distrust Paul Marchmont. If the day ever comes in which 
my little girl should have to struggle with this man, will you help her to 
fight the battle? It will not be an easy one. 

“Subjoined to this letter I send you an extract from the copy of my 
grandfather’s will, which will explain to you how he left his property. 
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Do not lose either the letter or the extract. Ifyou are willing to under- 
take the trust which I confide to you to-day, you may have need to refer 
to them after my death. The legacy ofa child’s helplessness is the only 
bequest which I can leave to the only friend I have. 


“ Joun Marcumonr. 
“27 Oakley Street, Lambeth, 
December 30th, 1838. 


‘« EXTRACT. 


“«T give and devise all that my estate known as Marchmont Towers and 
appurtenances thereto belonging to the use of my eldest son Philip March- 
mont during his natural life without impeachment of waste and from and 
after his decease then to the use of my grandson Philip the first son of 
my said son Philip during the term of his natural life without impeach- 
ment of waste and after the decease of my said grandson Philip to the 
use of the first and every other son of my said grandson severally and 
successively according to their respective seniority in tail and for de- 
fault of such issue to the use ofall and every the daughters and daugh- 
ter of my said grandson Philip as tenants in common in tail with cross re- 
mainders between or amongst them in tail and if all the daughters of my 
said grandson Philip except one shall die without issue or if there shall be 
but one such daughter then to the use of such one or only daughter in 
tail and in default of such issue then to the use of the second and every 
other son of my said eldest son severally and successively according to 
his respective seniority in tail and in default of such issue to the use 
of all and every the daughters and daughter of my said eldest son Philip 
as tenants in common in tail with cross remainders between or amongst 
them in tail and in default of such issue to the use of my second 
son Marmaduke and his assigns during the term of his natural life with- 
out impeachment of waste and after his decease to the use of the first and 
every son of my said son Marmaduke severally and successively according 
to their respective seniorities in tail and for default of such issue to the use 
of all and every the daughters and daughter of my said son Marmaduke as 
tenants in common in tail with cross remainders between or amongst them 
in tail and if all the daughters of my said son Marmaduke except one 
shall die without issue or if there shall be but one such daughter then to 
the use of such one or only daughter in tail and in default of such issue 
then to the use of my third son John during the term of his natural 
life without impeachment of waste and from and after his decease 
then to the use of my grandson John the first son of my said son John 
during the term of his natural life without impeachment of waste and 
after the decease of my said grandson John to the use of the first and every 
other son of my said grandson John severally and successively according 
to their respective seniority in tail and for default of such issue to the use 
of all and every the daughters and daughter of my said grandson John as 
tenants in common in tail with cross remainders between or among them in 
tail and if all the daughters of my said grandson John except one shall die 
without issue or if there shall be but one such daughter’ [7his, you will see, 
is my little Mary] ‘then to the use of such one or only daughter in tail and 
in default of such issue then to the use of the second and every other son 
of my said third son John severally and successively according to his respec- 
tive seniority in tail and in default of such issue to the use of all and every 
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the daughters and daughter of my said third son John as tenants in common 
in tail with cross remainders between or amongst them in tail and in default 
of such issue to the use of my fourth son Paul during the term of his natural 
life without impeachment of waste and from and after his decease then to 
the use of my grandson Paul the son of my said son Paul during his natural 
life without impeachment of waste and after the decease of my said grand- 
son Paul to the use of the first and every other son of my said grandson 
severally and successively according to their respective seniority in tail and 
for default of such issue to the use of all and every the daughters and daugh- 
ter of my said grandson Paul as tenants in common in tail with cross re- 
mainders between or amongst them in tail and if all the daughters of my 
said grandson Paul except one shall die without issue or if there shall be 
but one such daughter then to the use of such one or only daughter 
in tail and in default of such issue then to the use of the second and every 
other son of my said fourth son Paul severally and successively according 
to his respective seniority in tail and in default of such issue to the use of 
all and every the daughters and daughter of my said fourth son Paul as 
tenants in common in tail with cross remainders between or amongst them 
in tail,’ &e. &e. 

“P.S. Then comes what the lawyers call a general devise,—to trustees 
to preserve the contingent remainders before devised from being de- 
stroyed; but what that means, perhaps you can get somebody to tell me. 
I hope it may be some legal jargon to preserve my very contingent re- 
mainder, as it appears to me.” 


The tone of Edward Arundel’s answer to this letter was more charac- 
teristic of the writer than in harmony with poor John’s solemn appeal. 

“You dear, foolish old Marchmont,” the lad wrote, “of course I 
shall take care of Miss Mary; and my mother shall adopt her, and she 
shall live at Dangerfield, and be educated with my sister Letitia, who 
has the jolliest French governess, and a German maid for conversation ; 
and don’t let Paul Marchmont try on any of his games with me, that’s 
all! But what do you mean, you ridiculous old boy, by talking about 
dying, and drowning, and shipwrecked mariners, and catching at straws, 
and all that sort of humbug, when you know very well that you'll live 
to inherit the Lincolnshire property, and that I’m coming to you every 
year to shoot, and that you’re going to build a tennis-court,—of course 
there is a billiard-room,—and that you're going to have a stud of hunters, 
and be master of the hounds, and no end of bricks to 

* “Your ever devoted friend, countryman, and brother, 
“EDGARDO. 
“ 42 Montague Square, 
Dee. 31st, 1838. 

“ P.S. By the by, don’t you think a situation in a lawyer’s office 
would suit you better than the T. R. D. L.? If you do, I think I could 
manage it. A happy new year to Miss Mary.” 


It was thus that Mr. Edward Arundel accepted the solemn trust which 
his friend confided to him in all simplicity and good faith. Mary March- 
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mont herself was not more innocent in the ways of the world outside 
Oakley Street, the Waterloo Road, and the New Cut, than was the little 
girl’s father ; nothing seemed more natural to him than to intrust the 
doubtful future of his only child to the bright-faced handsome boy, 
whose early boyhood had been unblemished by a mean sentiment or a 
dishonourable action. John Marchmont had spent three years in the 
Berkshire Academy at which Edward and his cousin, Martin Mostyn, 
had been educated ; and young Arundel, who was far behind his kinsman in 
the comprehension of a problem in algebra, had been wise enough to re- 
cognise that which Martin Mostyn could not understand—a gentleman 
in a shabby coat. It was thus that a friendship had arisen between the 
teacher of mathematics and his handsome pupil; and it was thus that an 
unreasoning belief in Edward Arundel had sprung up in John’s simple 
mind. 

“ Tf my little girl were certain of inheriting the fortune,” Mr. March- 
mont thought, “I might find many who would be glad to accept my 
trust, and to serve her well and faithfully. But the chance is such a 
remote one. I cannot forget how the Jews laughed at me two years 
ago, when I tried to borrow money upon my reversionary interest. No, 
I must trust this brave-hearted boy, for I have no one else to confide in ; 
and who else is there who would not ridicule my fear of my cousin 
Paul?” 

Indeed Mr. Marchmont had some reason to be considerably ashamed 
of his antipathy to the young artist, working for his bread, and for the 
bread of his invalid mother and unmarried sister, in that bitter winter of 
*38 ; working patiently and hopefully, in despite of all discouragement, 
and content to live a joyless and monotonous life in a dingy lodging near 
Fitzroy Square. I can find no excuse for John Marchmont’s prejudice 
against an industrious and indefatigable young man, who was the sole 
support of two helpless women. Heaven knows, if to be adored by two 
women is any evidence of a man’s virtue, Paul must have been the best , 
of men ; for Stephanie Marchmont, and her daughter Clarisse, regarded 
the artist with a reverential idolatry that was not without a tinge of 
romance. I can assign no reason, then, for John’s dislike of his cousin. 
They had been schoolfellows at a wretched suburban school, where the 
children of poor people were boarded, lodged, and educated all the year 
round for a pitiful stipend of something under twenty pounds. One of 
the special points of the prospectus was the announcement that there 
were no holidays; for the jovial Christmas gatherings of merry faces, 
which are so delightful to the wealthy citizens of Bloomsbury or Ty- 
burnia, take another complexion in poverty-stricken households, whose 
scantily -stocked Jarders can ill support the raids of rawboned lads cla- 
morous for provender. The two boys had met at a school of this calibre, 
and had never met since. They may not have been the best friends, 
perhaps, at the classical academy; but their quarrels were by no means 
desperate. They may have rather freely discussed their several chances 
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of the Lincolnshire property; but I have no romantic story to tell of a 
stirring scene in the humble schoolroom, no exciting record of deadly 
insult and deep vows of vengeance. No inkstand was ever flung by one 
boy into the face of the other; no savage blow from a horsewhip ever 
cut a fatal scar across the brow of either of the cousins. John Marchmont 
would have been almost as puzzled to account for his objection to his 
kinsman, as was the nameless gentleman who so naively confessed his 
dislike of Dr. Fell. I fear that a great many of our likings and dislikings 
are too apt to be upon the Dr. Fell principle. Mr. Wilkie Collins’s 
Basil could not tell why he fell madly in love with the lady whom it was 
his evil fortune to meet in an omnibus; nor why he entertained an un- 
comfortable feeling about the gentleman who was to be her destroyer. 
David Copperfield disliked Uriah Heep even before he had any substan- 
tial reason for objecting to the evil genius of Agnes Wickfield’s father. 
The boy disliked the snake-like schemer of Canterbury because his eyes 
were round and red, and his hands clammy and unpleasant to the touch. 
Perhaps John Marchmont’s reasons for his aversion to his cousin were 
about as substantial as these of Master Copperfiela’s. It may be that the 
schoolboy disliked his comrade because Paul Marchmont’s handsome gray 
eyes were a little too near together; because his thin and delicately chi- 
selled lips were a thought too tightly compressed; because his cheeks 
would fade to an awful corpse-like whiteness under circumstances which 
would have brought the rushing life-blood, hot and red, into another 
boy’s face; because he was silent and suppressed when it would have 
been more natural to be loud and clamorous; because he could smile 
under provocations that would have made another frown; because, in 
short, there was that about him which, let it be found where it will, 
always gives birth to suspicion,—MYSTERY. 

So the cousins had parted, neither friends nor foes, to tread their 
separate roads in the unknown country, which is apt to seem barren and 
desolate enough to travellers who foot it in hob-nailed boots consider- 
ably the worse for wear; and as the iron hand of poverty held John 
Marchmont even further back than Paul upon the hard road which each 
had to tread, the quiet pride of the teacher of mathematics most effec- 
tually kept him out of his kinsman’s way. He had only heard enough of 
Paul to know that he was living in London, and working hard for a 
living; working as hard as John himself perhaps, but at least able to 
keep afloat in a higher social position than the law-stationer’s hack and 
the banner-holder of Drury Lane. 

But Edwsrd Arundel did not forget his friends in Oakley Street. The 
boy made a morning call upon his father’s solicitors, Messrs. Paulette, 
Paulette, and Mathewson, of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and was so extremely 
eloquent in his needy friend’s cause, as to provoke the good-natured 
laughter of one of the junior partners, who declared that Mr. Edward 
Arundel ought to wear a silk gown before he was thirty. The result of 
this interview was, that before the first month of the new year was out, 
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John Marchmont had abandoned the classic banner and the demoniac 
mask to a fortunate successor, and had taken possession of a hard-seated, 
slim-legged stool in one of the offices of Messrs. Paulette, Paulette, and 
Mathewson, as copying and out-door clerk, at a salary of thirty shillings 
a week. 

So little Mary entered now upon a golden age, in which her even- 
ings were no longer desolate and lonely, but spent pleasantly with her 
father in the study of such learning as was suited to her years, or perhaps 
rather to her capacity, which was far beyond her years; and on certain 
delicious nights, to be remembered ever afterwards, John Marchmont 
took his little girl to the gallery of one or other of the transpontine 
theatres ; and I am sorry to say that my heroine—for she is to be my 
heroine by and by—sucked oranges, ate Abernethy biscuits, and cooled 
her delicate nose against the iron railing of the gallery, after the manner 
of the masses when they enjoy the British Drama. 

But all this time John Marchmont was utterly ignorant of one rather 
important fact in the history of those three lives which he was apt to 
speak of as standing between him and Marchmont Towers. Young 
Arthur Marchmont, the immediate heir of the estate, had been shot to 
death upon the Ist of September 1838, without blame to any one or any 
thing but his own boyish carelessness, which had induced him to scramble 
through a hedge with his superb fowling-piece, the costly present of a 
doating father, loaded and on full-cock. This melancholy event, which 
had been briefly recorded in all the newspapers, had never reached the 
knowledge of poor John Marchmont, who had no friends to busy them- 
selves about his interests, or to rush eagerly to carry him any intelligence 
affecting his prosperity. Nor had he read the obituary notice respecting 
Marmaduke Marchmont, the bachelor, who had breathed his last ster- 
torous breath in a fit of apoplexy exactly one twelvemonth before the day 
upon which Edward Arundel breakfasted in Oakley Street. 
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Che Strange Adventures of Captain Dangerous. 


A NARRATIVE IN PLAIN ENGLISH, 


ATTEMPTED BY 


GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-FIRST. 
OF THE SINGULAR MISFORTUNES WHICH BEFELL ME IN HOLLAND. 


"Twas no such very bad Title for a Mercantile Firm, “‘ Vandepeere- 
boom and Dangerous.” Aha, Rogues! will you call me Pauper, Card- 
sharper, Led- Captain, Halfpenny-Jack, now? Who but I was Mynheer 
Jan van Dangerous? (I took my Gentility out of my Trunk, as the 
Spanish Don did his Sword when the Sun shone and there were Pis- 
toles galore, and added the Van as a prefix to which I was entitled by 
Lineage.) Who but I was a wealthy and prosperous Merchant of Am- 
sterdam , the richest city in Holland? Soon was I well known and Capped 
to, as one that could order Wine, and pay for it, at the sign of the Am- 
sterdammer Wappen, the great Inn here. 

Although ’tis now nigh thirty years since, I do preserve the pleasantest 
remembrance of my life in the Low Countries; for, albeit hating the Dutch 
when I was Poor, I grew to like’em as a reputable Merchant Adventurer. 
Twas but a small matter prevented me from setting up my Carriage, and 
was only hindered by the fact that the Police Laws of Amsterdam are very 
strict against Wheeled Coaches, allowing only a certain and very small 
number, lest the rumbling of the Wheels should disturb the good thrifty 
Burghers at their Accounts. For most vehicles they have what they call 
a Sley, which is the body of a Coach fastened on to a Sledge with ropes, 
and drawn by one Horse. A Fellow walks by the side on’t, and holds on 
with one hand to prevent its falling over, while with the other he manages 
the Reins. A most melancholy Machine this, moving at the rate of about 
Three miles an hour, and makes you think that you are in a Hospital Con- 
veyance, or else going on a Hurdle to be Hanged, Drawn, and Quartered. 

This Amsterdam is the famous town built upon Wooden Piles, as is 
also Petersburg, and in some order Venice; and, from its Timber sup- 
ports, gave rise to the sportive saying of Erasmus when he first came 
hither, that he had reached a City where the Citizens lived, like Crows, 
upon the tops of Trees. And again he waggishly compared Amsterdam 
to a maimed Soldier, as having Wooden Legs. This Erasmus was, I 
conjecture, a kind of Schoolmaster, and very learned ; but conceited, as 
are most Bookish Persons. 

A Dutchman will save any thing; and this rich place has all come 
out of saving the Mud and starving the Fishes. Here Traffic is wooed 
as though she were a Woman, and Gold is put to bed with Time, and 
there is much joy over their Bantling, which is christened Interest. A 
strange, cleanly, money-grubbing Country of Botanic Gardens and 
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Spitting-pans, universal Industry and Tobacco-pipes, Gingerbread and 
Sawing-mills, Tulip-roots and the Strong Waters of Schiedam, Cheese, 
Red Herrings, and the Protestant Religion. Peculiar to these People is 
the functionary called the Aansprecker, a kind of human Bird of Evil 
Omen, who goes about in a long Black Gown and a monstrous Cocked 
Hat with a Crape depending from it, to inform the Friends and Ac- 
quaintances of Genteel Persons of any one being Dead. This Aans- 
precker pays very handsome Compliments to the Departed, at so many 
Stuyvers the Ounce of Butter; and this saves the Dutch (who are very 
frugal towards their Dead) from telling Lies upon their Tombstones. When 
a Man quits, they wind up his Accounts, strike a Balance, and go on to a 
fresh Folio in the Ledger, without carrying any thing forward. At Mar- 
riage-time, also, is it the custom among Persons of Figure for the Bride 
and Bridegroom to send round Bottles of Wine, generally fine Hock, 
well spiced and sugared, and adorned with all sorts of Ribbons. They 
have also a singular mode of airing their Linen and Beds, by means of 
what they call a Trokenkorb, or Fire-basket, which is of the size and 
shape of a Magpie’s Cage, and within it is a pan filled with burning Turf, 
and the Linen is spread over the Wicker-frame; or, to air the Bed, the 
whole Machine is placed between the Sheets. Nay, there are sundry 
Dowager Fraws who do warm their Leg's with this same Trokenkorb, using 
it as though it were a Footstool'; and considering the quantity of Linsey 
Woolsey they wear, I wonder there are not more Fires. To guard against 
this last, there are Persons appointed whose office it is to remain all day 
and all night in the Steeples ofthe highest Churches; and as soon as they 
spy a Flame, they hang out a Flag if it’s Day, or a Lantern if at Night, 
towards the quarter where the Fire is, blowing a Trumpet lustily meanwhile. 

Eating and Drinking here very good, save the Water, which is so 
Brackish that it is not drunk even by the Common People. There are 
Water-Merchants constantly occupied in supplying the City with drink- 
able Water, which they bring in Boats from Utrecht and Germany in 
large Stone Bottles, that cost you about Eightpence a-piece English. 
The Poor, who cannot afford it, drink Rain-water, which gives rise to 
the merry saying, that a Dutchman’s Mouth is for ever open, either to 
swallow down Smoke or to drink up Rain. And indeed they are a wide- 
gaping Generation. 

Being as yet a Bachelor, I agreed for my Lodging and Victuals 
with Mr. Vandepeereboom, who had a fair House, very stately, on one of 
the Canals behind the Heeren Gragt, or Lord’s Street. “I'would have 
had quite a princely appearance, but for a row of Elms in front, which, 
with their fan, almost concealed the Mansion. The noble look of the 
House, too, was somewhat spoilt by its being next door to a shop where 
they sold Drugs; which, like all others of this trade in Holland, had for 
a sign a huge Carved Head, with the mouth wide open, in front of the 
window : sometimes it rudely resembles a Mercury’s Head, and at other 
times has a Fool’s Cap upon it. This clumsy sign is called de Gaaper,— 
the Gaper,—and I know not the origin of it. Some of the Shop-boards 
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they call Withang Borden, and have ridiculous Verses written upon them ; 
and ’tis singular to mark how much of the Jackpudding these Dutchmen, 
who are keener than Jews in their Cash-matters, have in them. 

Mr. Vandepeereboom was high in the College of Magistrates, and I 
was ofttimes privileged to witness with him the administration of Justice 
and the infliction ofits Dread Awards,—all here very Decent and Solemn. 
The Awful Sentence of Death is delivered in a room on the basement- 
floor of the Stadt House: the entrance through a massy folding-door 
covered with brass Emblems, such as Jove’s Beams of Lightning, and 
Flaming Swords; above, between the Rails, are the old and new City 
Arms; and at the bottom are Death’s Heads and Bones. The inside of 
the Hall, mighty handsome, in white Marble, and proper History pieees 
of the Judgment of Solomon, and Zeleucus the Locrian King tearing out 
one of his Eyes to save one of his Son’s, and Junius Brutus putting his 
children to Death. On the fore part of the Judgment-seat a fine Marble 
Statue of Silence, gallantly, but quite falsely, represented by the figure 
of a Woman on the ground, her finger to her lips, and two Children by 
her, Weeping over a Death’s Head. When the dire Doom of Death is 
about to be pronounced, the Criminal is brought into this Hall, guarded ; 
and nothing is omitted in point of solemnity to impress on his mind (poor 
wretch !) and on those about him the awful consequences of violating the 
Laws of the Country: which is a much better mode, I think, of striking 
Terror into ’em than the French way, where the Magistrates settle the 
Sentence among themselves in private, and the Greffier comes all of a 
sudden into the unhappy Person’s Cell to tell him that he is to be pre- 
sently Executed ; or even our Old Bailey fashion (though the Black Cap 
is frightful), where the Culprit is more or less sent to Hang like a Dog, 
—one down, another come up; and Jack Ketch Drunk all the while with 
burnt Brandy. Twas a thorough knowledge of Human Nature, too, 
that thought of placing this Dutch Hall of Justice on the ground-floor, 
and its Brazen Door opening into a common Thoroughfare through the 
Stadt House. I never passed by this door without seeing numbers of the 
Lower Orders of people gazing wistfully through the Rails upon the Em- 
blematic objects within, apparently in Melancholy Meditation, and reflect- 
ing upon the Ignominious Effects of deviating from the Paths of Virtue. 

Out of the Burgomaster’s Parlour in the same building is a passage 
to the Execution Chamber, or Hall of the Last Prayers, where the 
Condemned take leave of their Priest, and pass through a Window, the 
lower part of Wood, so that it opens level with the floor of the Scaffold, 
which is constructed on the outside, opposite the Waag, or Weigh House. 

As associate of one of the Magistrates, I often visited the Dungeons 
beneath the Stadt House, which are hermetically Sealed unto all Strangers. 
As places of Confinement, nothing can be more secure; as places of Punish- 
ment, nothing more Horrible. Here, by the faint light of a Rush Candle, 
you gaze only on Emaciated Figures, while out of the Dark Shadows issue 
faint but dismal Groans. Some are here condemned to linger for Life ; yet 
have I known convicted Creatures in this Rat’s hole as merry as French 
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Dancing-Masters, whistling, trolling, and gambolling in the Dark; while 
in the next cell were a number of Women, who, like the general of their sex 
when in Durance, did nothing but Yell and tear their Clothes to Pieces. 
But ’tis true that all confined in these dreadful places had committed 
crimes of a very Malignant nature, and which heartily warranted their 
being thus cut off from Light and Air, and immured in Regions fit only 
to be Receptacles for the Dead. Under the Hall of Justice is likewise 
the Torture Chamber, where Miserable Creatures, at the bidding of their 
Barbarous Judges, undergo a variety of Torments; one of which is to 
fasten the Hands behind the Neck with a cord through pulleys secured to 
the vaulted Ceiling, so as to be jerked up and down. Weights of Fifty 
Pounds each are then suspended to the Feet, until anguish overpowers the 
senses, and a Confession of Guilt is heard to quiver on the lips. Public 
Punishments are inflicted only Four Times a Year, when a vast Seaffold 
is erected in the space between the Stadt House and Waag House, 
as before mentioned. Those that are only to be Whipped endure that 
compliment with Merciless Severity, and are not permitted to Retire till 
those who are to Die have suffered, which is either by Decapitation or 
by the Rope. And this acts as a Warning as to what will happen to ’em 
next time. On this occasion the Chief Magistrates attend in their Robes. 
But though Strict, they are mighty Just in administering their Laws, and 
will not permit the least deviation or aggravation of the Sentence meted 
out. I did hear of one jocular Rogue, that was condemned, for the 
murder of half-a-dozen women and children, to have his Head severed 
from the Trunk at one stroke of the Sword. This Mynheer Merry-An- 
drew, previous to quitting the Prayer Chamber, lays a Wager with a 
Friend that the Executioner should not be able to perform his office ac- 
cording to the exact terms of the Sentence. So, the moment he knelt to 
receive the Fatal Stroke, he rolled his Head in every direction so violently 
and rapidly, that the Headsman could not hit him with any chance of 
severing his Neck at once; and after many fruitless aims, was obliged to 
renounce the 'l'ask. The Officers who were to see the Sentence executed 
were now in a Great Dilemma. In vain did they try by argument. to 
persuade the Fellow to remain still, and have his Head quietly taken off. 
At last he was remanded back to Prison, and after an hour’s deliberation 
the Presiding Magistrate, upon his own Responsibility, ordered the Gal- 
lows to be brought out, and the Fellow to be straightway Hanged there- 
upon; which was done, to the contentment of the Populace, who were 
howling with Rage at the fear of being deprived of their Sport. But the 
straight-laced Dutch Judges and Lawyers all took alarm, and declared 
that the Fellow had been murdered; and nothing but the high rank and 
character of the Magistrate preserved him from grievous consequences. 
They observe, however, degrees in their Punishments, and are, even 
in extreme cases, averse from Bloodshed, and willing to try all ways with 
a criminal before Hanging or Beheading him. Thus have they their 
famous Rasphuys for the Confinement and Correction of those whose 
Crimes are not capital. Over the Gate are some insignificant painted 
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wooden figures, representing Rogues sawing Log-wood, and Justice holding 
a Rod over them; and the like of these, with figures of scourging and 
branding, they stick up in their Public Walks and Gardens, to show what 
is Done to those who pluck the Flowers or carve Names upon the Trunks of 
the Trees, and it has a most wholesome effect in frightening Evil-doers. So 
in the Yard of the Rasphuys is a Whipping-post in Terrorem, with an- 
other little figure of Justice flagrant with Execution. Here the Rogues 
saw Campeachy-wood, which seems to be most toilsome work; and yet 
by practice they can saw Two Hundred Pounds’ weight every week with 
ease, and also make many little Articles in Straw, Wood, Bone, and Copper, 
to sell to Visitors. They are all clad in White Woollen, which, when they 
are stained with the Red Sawdust, gives them a Hobgoblin kind of appear- 
ance. Here too, in a corner of the Yard, they show the Cell in which if 
the person who was confined in it did not incessantly Pump out the Water 
let into it, he must inevitably be Drowned; but this Engine, the Gaolers 
said, had not been used for many Years, and was only kept up as an ob- 
ject of Terror. 

In the east quarter of Amsterdam, Justice is administered in its 
mildest form; there being the Workhouse close to the Muider Gragt, a 
place which, I believe, has not its parallel in the whole World. ’Tis 
partly Correctional and partly Charitable; and when I saw it, there were 
Seven Hundred and Fifty Persons within the Walls, the yearly expense 
being about One Hundred Thousand Florins. In the rooms belonging 
to the Governors and Directresses some exquisite Paintings by Van Dyck, 
Rembrandt, and Jordaens; and, indeed, you can go scarcely any where 
in Holland, from a Pig-stye to a Palace, without finding Paintings. 
Here, in a vast room very cleanly kept, are an immense number of 
Women occupied in Sewing and Spinning. Among them I saw once a 
fine hearty-looking Irishwoman, who had been Confined here two whole 
Years, for being a little more fond of true Schiedam Gin than her law- . 
ful Spouse. In another vast Apartment, secured by many Iron Railings 
and Grated Windows, are the Female Convicts in the highest state of 
Discipline, and very industriously and silently engaged in making Lace, 
under the Superintendence of a Governess. From the Walls of the Room 
are suspended Instruments of Punishment, such as Scourges, Gags, and 
Manacles, the which are not spared upon the slightest appearance of 
Insubordination. Then there are Wards for the Men; Schoolrooms for 
a vast number of Children; and Dormitories, all in the highest state of 
Neatness. In another part of the Building, which only the Magistrates 
-are permitted to visit, are usually detained ten or a dozen Young Ladies— 
some of very high Families—sent here by their Parents or Friends for 
undutiful Deportment, or some other Domestic Offence. They are com- 
pelled to wear a particular Dress as a mark of Degradation; are kept 
apart; forced to work a certain number of hours a day; and are 
occasionally Whipped. Here, too, upon complaints of Extravagance, 
Tipsiness, &c., duly proved, can Husbands send their Wives, to be con- 
fined and receive the Discipline of the House; and hither, too, can 
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Wives send their Husbands for the same Cause, for Two, Three, and 
Four Years together, till they show signs of amended Behaviour. The 
Food is abundant, and good; but the Work is hard, and the Stripes are 
many. Might not such a course be tried with advantage in England, to 
abate and cure the frivolities and extravagances of Fashionable People? 

So then, as an Honourable Merchant in a city and country where 
Commerce is reckoned among the noblest of Pursuits, I might, but for 
my Perverse Fate, have grown Rich, and taken unto myself a Dutch 
Wife, and had a Brood of little Broad-beamed Children, that should smoke 
their Tobacco and quaff their Schiedam, even from their Cradle upwards. 
Indeed, Madam Vanderkipperhaerin of Gouda (the place where the Cows 
feed in the Meadows clad in Blue-striped Jackets and Petticoats) was 
pleased to look upon me with Eyes of Favour, and often said it was a 
Sin and Shame that such a Proper Man as I (as she was good enough 
to say) was not Married and Settled. And, indeed, why not? I oft- 
times asked myself. I had Florins, Guilders, and Stuyvers in abund- 
ance; my Partner was a Magistrate, and well reputed worthy: why 
should I not give Hostages to Fortune, and have done for good and all 
with the Life of a Roving Bachelor? By this time (although by no 
means forgetting my own dear native Tongue) I spoke French with Ease 
and Fluency, if not with Grammatical correctness; and had likewise an 
indifferently copious acquaintance with the Hollands Dialect. Why 
should not I be a Magistrate, a Burgomaster? Madam Vanderkipper- 
haerin was Rich, and had a beautiful Summer Villa all glistening with 
Bee’s-waxed Campeachy-wood and Polished Brass on the River Amstel, 
some three miles from the City. She had a whole Cabinet full of 
Ostades and Jan Steens in ebony frames, and a Side-board of Antique 
Plate that might have made Cranbourn Alley jealous. Why did not 
I avail myself of themany Propitious Moments that offered, and demand 
the Hand of that most respectable Dutch Dame ? 

The Melancholy Truth is, that she chose to be jealous of Betje, Mr. 
Vandepeereboom’s comely Housekeeper, upon whom I declare that I had 
never cast any thing but innocently Paternal Glances, and utterly deny that 
I ever foregathered with that young Fraw. She was for moving Mr. Van- 
depeereboom to have Betje sent to the Workhouse, there to be set to Spin- 
ning, and to receive the usual unhandsome Treatment; and when he re- 
fused,—having, in truth, no fault to find with the Poor Girl,—Madam, in 
a Huff, withdrew her Countenance and Favour from me, and, with sundry 
of her spiteful gossips, revived the old Story of my having several Wives 
alive in different parts of Europe and the New World. Surely there was 
never yet a man so exposed to calumny as poor John Dangerous! 

Then, to make matters worse, there came that sad Affair of the Be- 
guine. Flesh and blood! a mortal man (I suppose) is not to be reckoned 
among the vilest of Humanity because he falls in Love. How could I 
help Whilhelmina van Praag being a Beguine? Moreover, a Beguine is 
nota Nun. The Beguines belong to a modified kind of Monastic Order. 
They reside in a large House with a wall and ditch around it, and that has 
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a Church and Hospital inside, and is for all the world like a little Town. 
But the Sisterhood is perfectly secular; they mingle with the inhabitants 
of the city, quit the Convent when they choose, and even marry when 
they are so minded ; but they are obliged, so long as they belong to, the 
Order, to attend Prayers a certain number of times a day, and to be 
within the Convent-walls at a stated hour every evening. To be admitted 
to this Order, they must be either unmarried or widows without children ; 
and the only certificate required of them is that of Good Behaviour, and 
that they have a Competence to live upon. You may ask, if this almost 
entire Liberty be granted them, what there was to hinder Mynheer Jan 
van Dangerous and the Fair Beguine Wilhelmina van Praag from coming 
together as Man and Wife? Wilhelmina was the comeliest Creature (save 
one) that I have ever seen ; and, but that she was a little Stout, would have 
passed as the living model for the St. Catherine which Signor Raphael 
the Painter did so well in Oils. I don’t think I loved her; but she took 
my Fancy immensely, and meeting her in the houses of divers Honourable 
Families in Amsterdam, ’tis not to be concealed that I courted her with 
much assiduity. This, by some mischief-making Persons, was held to 
be highly compromising to the Fair Beguine. For all that I had become 
a Grave Merchant, there was yet somewhat of the Gentleman of the 
Sword and Adventurer on the High Seas about me; and a great hulking 
Cousin of the young Fraw, that was a Lieutenant in their High Mightinesses 
Land Forees,—the Amphibious Grenadiers I call ’em, and more used to 
Salt-water than Saltpetre,—must needs challenge me to the Duello. The 
laws against private warfare being very strict in Holland, we were obliged 
to make a jourrey into Austrian Flanders, to Arrange our Difficulty ; and, 
meeting on the borders of the Duchy of Luxembourg, I— Well, is Jack 
Dangerous to be blamed for that he was, in the prime of Life, an approved 
Master of Fence ? 

The Lieutenant being dead of his Wounds (received in perfectly fair 
fight), the whole City of Amsterdam must needs cry out that I had mur- 
dered the Man; and the Families who had once been eager to receive 
me turned their backs upon me. Then the Fair Beguine must go into 
a craze; and, upon my word, when I heard how Mad she was, and how 
they had been obliged to shut her up in the Hospital, I could not help 
thinking of the History of my Grandmother, and did mistrust meeting 
the young Fraw van Praag again (for.she was very Sweet, I believe, with 
the Spark that forced me to fight with him), for fear that she should Pistol 
me. But she did not; and Recovered, to marry a very Wealthy Ship- 
master named Druyckx. 

While this Ugly Business was the talk of all tongues (but Mr. Vande- 
peereboom clapped me on the Shoulder, and bade me take my Diversion 
while he minded Business, for that all would Blow Over soon), I took an 
Excursion (twas in the third year of my Residence here) into North Hol- 
land, to visit the famous village of Brock. Here the streets are divided 
by little Rivulets, for all the world like Lilliputian Canals; the Houses 
and Summer-houses all of Wood, painted Green and White, very hand- 
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some, albeit whimsical in their shape, and scrupulously neat. The Inhabi- 
tants have a peculiar association among themselves, and scarcely ever 
admit a Stranger within their Doors. During my stay I only saw the Faces 
of two of ’em, and then only by a stealthy Peep. They are said to be 
very rich, and in some of their Kitchens to have Pots and Pans of solid 
Gold. The Shutters of the Windows always kept closed, and the House- 
holders go to and fro by a Back Door, the Principal Entrance being opened 
only at Marriages and Deaths. The Street Pavement all set out with 
Pebbles and Cockleshells, and no Dogs or Cats were seen to trespass 
upon it; and formerly there was a law to oblige all Passengers to take off 
their Shoes. Here it was that a Man was once Convened and Reprimanded 
for Sneezing in the Streets ; and, latterly, a Parson, I heard, upon being 
appointed to fill the Church on the Demise of an old Predecessor, gave 
great offence to his Flock for not taking off his Shoes when he ascended 
the Pulpit. The Gardens of this strange Village produce Deer, Dogs, 
Peacocks, Chairs, and Ladders, all cut out in Box. I never saw such a 
Museum of vegetable Statuary in my Life before. On the whole, Brock 
resembles a trim, sprightly Ball-room, all garnished, lighted up, and the 
floor well chalked, but not a Soul to Scrape Fiddle or Foot Minuet. Farther 
from here is Saardam, which, at a distance, looks like a City of Windmills. 

Item.—I forgot to say, that at Brock they tie up the Cows’ Tails with 
Blue Ribbons. 

The Houses of Saardam are principally built of Wood, and every one 
has'a Fantastic kind of Baby Garden. Here is the Wooden Hut where 
Peter the Great lived, when he wrought as a Shipwright in the Navy- 
yard. It stands in a Garden, and is in Decent Preservation. The women 
in North Holland are said to be handsomer than in any other part of 
the country; but I was out of taste with Beauty when I came hither, 
and could see naught but ugly Faces. 

So, coming back to Amsterdam, I found that Mr: Vandepeereboom’s 
Prediction was fulfilled with a Vengeance, and with Compound Interest. 
The Business of the Beguine had Blown Over; but another affair had 
Blown On, and this very speedily ended in a Blow Up. Iam sorry to say 
that this Fairspoken and seemingly Reputable Mr. Vandepeereboom turned 
out to be a very Great Rogue. Our Firm was in the Batavian trade, 
dealing in fine Spices, Nutmegs, Cloves, Mace, Cinnamon, and so forth; 
also. in Rice, Cotton, and Pepper; and especially in the Java Coffee, which 
is held to be second only to that of Arabia. In this branch of Trade the 
Dutch have no competition, and they are able to keep the price of their 
Spices as high as they choose, by ordering what remains unsold at the 
price they have fixed upon it to be Burnt. How it came to pass that the 
Spice Ships consigned to us were all wrecked on the High Seas and never 
insured; that the Batavian Merchants, to whom we advanced money on 
their Consignments, all failed dismally; that every Speculation we entered 
into went against us, and that we always burnt our Surplus Goods just 
as prices were about to rise,—I know not; but certain it is, that I had not 
been three weeks back in Amsterdam before the House of Vandepeere- 
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boom and Dangerous went Bankrupt. Now ’tis an ugly thing to be 
Bankrupt in Holland. The people are so thrifty and persevering, and so 
jealous of keeping their Engagements, that the very rarity of Insolvency 
makes it Scandalous. A Trading Debtor being a character very seldom, to 
be met with, he is held in more Odium in Holland than in any other part of 
Europe. Yet are their Laws of Arrest milder than with us in England, 
where for a matter of Forty Shillings an Honest Man becomes the prey 
of a Catchpole, and for years after he has paid the Debt itself, with ex- 
orbitant Costs to some Knavish Limb of the Law, may still continue to 
Rot in Gaol for the Keeper’s Fees or Garnish. Here, if the Debtor be 
a Citizen or Registered Burgher (as I was), he is not subject to have 
his Person seized at the suit of his Creditors, until three regular Sum- 
monses have been duly served,upon him to appear in the Court, which 
Processes are completed in about a month; after which, if he does not 
obey it, he may be laid hold of, but only when he has quitted his House ; 
for in Holland a Man’s Dwelling is held even more sacred than in Eng- 
land, and no Writ or Execution whatever is capable of being served upon 
him so long as he keeps close, or even if he stands on the threshold of 
his Home. In this Sanctuary he may set at Defiance every Claimant ; 
but if he have the Hardihood to appear Abroad, the Sergeants collar him 
forthwith. But even in this case he goes not to a common Gaol or 
Prison for Felons, but to a House of Restriction, where he is properly 
entreated, and maintained with Liberal Humanity ; the Expense of which, 
as well as the Proceedings, must all be defrayed by the Creditors. This 
regards only the private Gentleman Debtor; but woe betide the Fraudu- 
lent Trader! The Bankrupt Laws of Holland differ from ours in this 
respect, that all the Creditors must sign the Debtor’s Certificate, or 
Agreement of Liberation. If any decline, the Ground of their Refusal is 
submitted to Arbitrators, who decide as to the merits of the case; and if 
the Broken Merchant be found to be a Cheat, no Mercy is shown him. 
The Rasphuys, the Pillory, nay, even the Dungeons beneath the Stadt 
House, may be his Doom. 

This, Mr. Vandepeereboom (being a born Dutchman) knew very well; 
and he waited neither for Deliberations as to his Certificate, nor for Arbi- 
trators’ award. He e’en showed his Creditors a clean Pair of Heels, and 
took Shipping for Harwich in England. I believe he afterwards prospered 
exceedingly in London as a Crimp, or Purveyor of Men for the Sea-Service, 
and submitted to the East India Company many notable plans for injur- 
ing the Commerce of the Hollanders. I have likewise reason to think that 
he did me a great deal of harm amongst my late Owners at Bristol and 
elsewhere, saying that I had been the Ruin of him with Wasteful Extra- 
vagance and Deboshed Ways, and that but for his Intercession I should 
have been Broken on the Wheel for unhandsome Behaviour to the Fair 
Beguine. Ere he flitted, he left me a Letter, in which he had the Impu- 
dence to tell me that he had long since drawn out my Account from the 
Bank of Amsterdam, thinking himself much better able to take care of the 
Money than I was. Furthermore he contemptuously advised me to try some 
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other line than Commerce, for which I was, through my Former Career—or 
Vagabond Habits, as he had the face to call it—in no wise fitted. Finally, 
he ironically wished me a Good Deliverance from the hands of the Asses- 
sors of the Commercial Tribunal, and, with a Devilish Sneer, recommended 
his Housekeeper Betje to my care. O Mr. Vandepeereboom, Mr. Van- 
depeereboom! if ever we meet again, old as I am, there shall be Weeping 
in Holland for you—if, indeed, there be any body left to shed tears for 
such a Worthless Rascal. 

This most Dishonest Person, however, did me unwittingly a trifle of 
good, and at all events saved me from Gyves and Stripes. That Passage 
of his in the Letter about my Funds in the Bank of Amsterdam was my 
Deliverance. “Twas widely known that I was but a simple Seafaring 
Man, unused to Mercantile Affairs, and that I had really brought with 
me the considerable Sum of Twenty Hundred Pounds. I was arrested, 
it is true, and lay for many Months in the House of Restriction; but 
interest was made for me, and the Creditors of the Broken House agreed 
to sign a Certificate of Liberation. I believe that but for that mourn- 
ful business of the Beguine, and for that confounded Officer that I 
sworded, some of the Wealthy Merchants would have subscribed to an 
Association for setting me up again; but that Rencounter was remem- 
bered to my hurt, and says Mynheer van Bommel, when he brought me 
my Certificate, “ Harkye, Friend Englander; you are Free this time. 
Take my advice, and get you out of Holland as quick as ever you can; 
for their High Mightinesses, to say nothing of the Worshipful Burgo- 
masters of this City, have a misliking for Men that are too quick 
with the Sword, and too slow with the Pen; and if you don’t speedily 
mend your way of Life, and bid farewell to this Country, you will find 
yourself sawing of Campeachy-wood at the Rasphuys, with Dirk Juill, 
the Beadle, standing over you with a Thong.” Upon which I thanked 
him heartily ; and he had the Generosity to lend me Fifty Florins to fur- 
nish my present needs. 

I was. no longer a Young Man. I was now long past my fortieth 
year, again almost a Pauper, Friendless and Unknown in the World ; yet 
did I feel Undaunted, and confident that Better Days were in store for 
me. Pouching my Fifty Florins, I first followed the Burgomaster’s 
advice by getting out of Holland as quick as ever I could, and betook 
myself by Treyckshuyt and Stage Wagon to the city of Bruxelles in Bra- 
bant. Here I abode for some months in the house of a clean Widow- 
woman that was a Walloon, who, finding that I was English, and, besides, 
a very tolerable French Scholar, procured me several Pupils among the 
Tradesfolk in the neighbourhood of the Petit Sablon (hard by the Arch- 
duchess Governante’s Palace), where I dwelt on a Sixth Floor. By 
degrees I did so increase my number of Pupils, that I was able to open a 
School of some thirty Lads and Lasses. To both indifferently I taught the 
Languages, with Writing and Accompts; while for the instruction of the 
latter in Needlework and other Feminine Accomplishments I engaged my 
Landlady’s Daughter, a comely Maiden, albeit Red-haired, and very much 
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pitted with the Small-pox. Figure to yourself Captain Jack Dangerous 
turned Dominie! I am venturesome enough to believe that I was a very 
passable Pedagogue; and of this I am certain, that I was entirely beloved 
by my Scholars. The sufferings I had undergone while a Captive in the 
hands of that Barbarous Wretch, Gnawbit, had never been effaced from 
my Memory, and had made me infinitely tender towards little Children. 
Indeed I could scarcely bear to use the Ferula to them, or nip ’em with 
a Fescue, much less to untruss and Scourge ’em, as tis the brutal fashion 
of Pedants to do; nor do I think, though I disobeyed Solomon’s maxim, 
and Spared the Rod, that I did much towards Spoiling any Child that 
was under my care. I made Learning easy and pleasant to my Young- 
sters, by telling them all sorts of moving and marvellous Stories, drawn 
from what Books of History I had handy (and these I admit I Co- 
loured a little, to suit the Imaginations of the Young), and others con- 
cerning my own remarkable Adventures, in which, however extraordinary 
they seemed, I always took care to adhere strictly to the Truth, only sup- 
pressing that which it was not proper for Youth and Tnnocence to be made 
acquainted with. 

But Schoolkeeping is a tiresome trade. One cannot be at it day and 
night too; and a Man must have some place to Divert himself in, when 
the toils of the day are over. I found out a Coffee-House in the Rue de 
Merinos, or Spaan Scheep Straet, as the Flemings call it, in strange like- 
lihood to our tongue, and there, over my Tobacco, made some strange 
Acquaintance. There was one De Suaso, an Empiric, that had writ 
against the English College of Physicians, and was like to have made a 
Fortune by his famous Nostrum for the Gout, the Sudorific Expulsive 
Mixture; but that Scheme had fallen through, it having been discovered 
that the Mixture was naught but Quicksilver and Hogslard, which made 
the Patients perspire indeed, but turned ’em all, to the very Silver in their 
Pockets, as Black as Small-Coal Men. Now, he had become a kind of 
Pedlar, selling Handkerchiefs made at Amsterdam, in imitation of those 
of Naples, with Women’s Gloves, Fans, Essences, and Pomatums—and 
in fact all the Whim-Whams that are known in the Italian trade as Galan- 
terie le pid curiose di Venezia e di Milano. But his prime trade was in 
Selling of Snuff, for the choicer sorts of which there was at that time a 
perfect Rage among the Quality, both of the Continent and of England. 
This De Suaso used to Laugh, and say that the best venture he had ever 
made was from a Parcel of Snuff so bad and rotten, that he was about to 
send it back to the Hamburg Merchant who had sold it him, when one 
day, plying at the chief Coffee-House, as was his wont, my Lord Haut- 
goustham, an English Nobleman, desired him to fill his box with the 
choicest Snuff he had. Thinking my Lord really a Judge, he gives him 
some undeniable Bouguet Dauphine ; but the Peer would have none of 
it. Then he tries him with one Mixture after another, but always un- 
successfully ; until at last he bethinks him of the Musty Parcel he has at 
home, and accordingly, having fetched some of that, returns to the Coffee- 
House, and says that he has indeed a Snuff of extraordinary Smell and 
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Taste, but that ’tis extravagantly dear. Lord Hautgoustham tries it, 
and calls out in an ecstasy that ’tis the most beautiful Snuff he ever put 
to his Nose. He bought a Pound of it, for which De Suaso charged him 
at the moderate rate of Four Guineas; and desires to know his Lodging, 
that he may send his Friends to buy some of this Incomparable Mixture. 
The Artful Rogue then affects the Coy, says that his Stock of the Snuff 
is very low, and by degrees raises his price to Eleven Pistoles a Pound, 
until the English in Brussels have been half-poisoned with his filthy 
Remnant; when there comes upon the scene a certain Mr. Dubiggin, a 
rich old English Merchant of the Caraccas, who knew all kinds¥of Snuff 
as well as a Yorkshire Tyke knows Horses; and he, telling the Noble- 
man and his Friends how they have been duped, my Lord Hautgoustham, 
who was of a hot Temper, makes no more ado, but kicks this unhappy 
De Suaso half way down the Montagne de la Cour. 

Here, too, I made an Acquaintance who was afterwards the means of 
working me much Mischief. This was one Ferdinando Carolyi, that said 
he was a Styrian, but spoke most Tongues, and was a thoroughly accom- 
plished Rascal. He had been a painter of Flower-pieces, and from what 
I could learn had also made the Mill to go in the way of coining False 
Money ; but at the time I knew him was all for the occult Science called 
the Cabala. He showed me a whole chestful of Writings at his Lodgings 
—which were very mean—and declared that he had invented a perfect 
and particular System, which he called the Astronomical Terrestrial 
Cabala. He had run through the whole Pentateuch, and had reduced to 
the Signs of the Zodiac the words of such Scripture Verses as answered to 
the same; one to Aries, the second to Taurus, the third to Gemini, and the 
like. In short, there appeared a kind of Harmony in ’em, particularly 
when the Terrestrial Cabala (which was of the Dryest) was moistened 
with a flask or two of good old Rhenish. The whole of this contrivance 
was to tend towards the Discovery of the Philosopher’s Stone. He 
pretended by these Astronomical Figures to have penetrated into the 
most essential Arcana of Nature, and all the necessary operations for 
attaining the Elixir Philosophorum, or some such word. But this 
Carolyi had such a winning Way with him, that he would well-nigh have 
talked a Donkey’s Hind-leg off. He began to tell me about Peter of 
Lombardy and the great adept Zacharias, and of the blessed Terra Fo- 
liata, or Land of Leaves, where Gold is sown to be radically Dissolved in 
order to its Putrefaction and Regermination in a Fixation which has 
Power over its Brethren the Imperfect Metals, and makes them like unto 
itself; and this process (which I believe to have been only a story about 
a Cock and a Bull) he called Re-incrudation. In fact my Gentleman 
almost talked me out of my Senses; and as I thought him a monstrous 
clever Man, I lent him (although my Purse was as lean as might be) half- 
a-score Austrian Ducats, to carry out his experiments in the Universal 
Menstruum. Alas! I never saw my Ducats nor my Alchemist again. 
A week after I had lent him the money, he fled on a suspicion of Base 
Coin; and I had hard work to persuade the Officers of Justice that I 
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had not a hand in his Malpractices. As it was, nearly all my Scholars 
fell away from my School; and the Impudent Flemings sneered at me as 
Mozzoo Kabala,—in their barbarous Lingo,—and I was pointed out in 
the streets as a Wizard, a Fortune-teller, a Cunning Man, and what not. 
So that I was fain, after about ten years’ sojourn at Bryxelles, to call in 
my Dues, gather my few Effects together, and bid farewell to Flanders. 
It was time; for the Priests were up in arms against me asa Heretic Out- 
law, dealing in Magic. The Black Gentry are hereabouts very Bigoted ; 
and although they have no Inquisition, would, I doubt not, have led me 
a sorry ‘Life, but for my Discretion in timely Flitting. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-SECOND. 


OF A STRANGE AND HORRIBLE ADVENTURE I HAD IN PARIS, WHICH WAS NEARLY MY UNDOING. 


Tue Manner of its Coming About was this. I arrived in Paris very 
Poor and Miserable, and was for some days (when that which I brought 
with me was spent) almost destitute of Bread. At last, hearing that 
some Odd Hands were wanted at the Opera-House to caper about in a 
new Ballet upon the Story of Orpheus, the Master of the Tavern where 
I Lodged, who had been a Property-Master at the Theatres, and enter- 
tained many of the Playing Gentry, made interest for me, as much to 
keep me from Starving as to put me in the way of earning enough money 
to pay my Score to him. For I have found that there never was in this 
world a man so Poor but he could manage to run into Debt. In virtue 
of his Influence, I, who had never so much as stood up in a polite Minuet 
in my life, and knew no more of Dancing than sufficed to foot it on a Shuffle- 
board at a Tavern to the tune of Green Sleeves, was engaged at the wages 
of one Livre ten Sols a night to be a Mime in this same Ballet. But ’twas 
little proficiency in Dancing they wanted from me. One need not have 
been bound ’prentice to a Hackney Caper-Merchant to play one of the 
Furies that hold back Eurydice, and vomit Flames through a Great Mask. 
They gave me a monstrous Dress, akin to the San Benitos which are worn 
by the poor wretches who are burnt by the Inquisition; and my flame- 
burning was done by an Ingenious Mechanical Contrivance, that had a 
most delectable effect, albeit the Fumes of the Sulphur half-choked me. 
And they did not ask for any Characters for their Furies. I tumbled 
and vomited Flames for at least thirty nights, when one evening, 
standing at the Side-Scenes waiting for my turn to come on, it 
chanced that the light gauzy Coats of a pretty little Dancing-girl, that 
was playing a Dryad in the Wood where Orpheus charms the Beast, 
caught Fire. I think ’twas the Candle fell out of the Moon-box, and so 
on to her Drapery; but, at all events, she was Alight, and ran about the 
Scene, screaming piteously. The poor little cowardly wretches her Com- 
panions all ran away in sheer terror; and as for the two Musqueteers of 
the Guard who stood sentry at each side of the Proscenium, one dastard 
Losel fell on his Marrow-bones and began bawling for his Saints, whilst 
the other, a more active Craven, drops his musket and bayonet with a 
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clang, and clambers into the Orchestra, hitting out right and left among 
the Fiddlers, and very nearly tumbling into the Big Drum. All this took 
much less time to pass than I have taken to relate; but as quick as 
thought I rushed on to the Stage, seized hold of the little Dancing-girl, 
tripped her up, and rolled her over and over on the Boards, I encompass- 
ing her, till the flames were Extinguished. Luckily there was no Harm 
done. She was Bruised all over, and one of her pretty little Elbows 
was scratched; but that was all. One of the Gentlemen of the King’s 
Chamber came round from his Box; and the Sardinian Ambassador 
sends round at once a Purse of Fifty Pistoles, and an offer for her 
to become his Madam; “For I should like one,” his Excellency 
said, “that had been half-roasted. All these Frenchwomen look as 
though they had been boiled.” When the Little Girl was brought to 
her Dressing-room, and had somewhat recovered from her Fright, she 
began to thank me, her Preserver, as she called me, with great Fer- 
vour and Vehemence; yet did I fancy that, although her words were 
excellently well chosen, she spoke with somewhat of an English Accent. 
And indeed she proved to be English. She was the Daughter of one 
Mr. Lovell, an English Gentleman of very fair extraction, who had been 
unfortunately mixed up in the Troubles of the Forty-five; and having 
been rather a dangerous Plotter, and so excepted from the Art of Obli- 
vion, had been fain to reside in Paris ever since, picking up a Crust as he 
could by translating, teaching of the Theorbo and Harpsichord, and such- 
like sorry Shifts. But he was very well connected, and had powerful 
friends among the French Quality. He was now a very old man, but of a 
most Genteel Presence and Majestic Carriage. The Little Girl’s name—she 
was now about Eighteen years old—was Lilias, and she was the only one. 
As she had a marvellous turn for Dancing, old Mr. Lovell had (in the 
stress of his Affairs) allowed her to be hired at the Opera House, where 
she received no less than a Hundred Ecus a month; but he knew too 
well what mettle Gentlemen ofthe King’s Chamber and Musqueteers of the 
Guard were made of; and every night after the Performance he came 
down to the Theatre to fetch her—his Hat fiercely cocked, and his long 
Sword under his arm. So that none dared follow or molest her. And I 
question even, if he had heard of the Ambassador’s offer, whether the old 
Gentleman would not have demanded Satisfaction from his Excellency 
for that slight. 

When I discovered that this dear little Creature, who was as fair as 
her name and as good as gold, was my Countrywoman, I made bold to 
tell her that I was English too; whereupon she Laughed, and in her 
sweet manner expressed her wonder that I had come to be playing a 
Fury at the French Opera House. I chose to keep my Belongings pri- 
vate for the nonce; so the old Gentleman, treating me as an honest fellow 
of Low Degree, presented me with ten Livres, which I accepted, nothing 
loth, and the Theatre People even made a purse for me amounting to 
Fifty more. So that I got as rich as a Jew, and was much in favour 
with my Landlord, But, better than all, the Little Girl, as I was her 
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Preserver, insisted that I should be her Protector too; and old Mr. Lovell 
being laid up very bad with the rheumatism, I was often privileged to 
attend her home after the Theatre, walking respectfully a couple of paces 
behind her, and grasping a stout Cudgel. Father and Daughter lived in 
the Impasse Mauvaise Langue, Rue des Moineaux, behind Saint Rogue’s 
Church ; and often when I had got my precious charge home, she would 
press me to stop to supper, the which I took very humbly at a side table, 
and listened to the stories of old Mr. Lovell (who was very garrulous) 
about the Forty-five. “Bless his old heart,” thought I; “I could tell 
him something about the Forty-five that would astonish him.” 

"Twas one night after leaving the Impasse Mauvaise Langue that, 
feeling both cold and dry, I turned into a Tavern that was open late, for 
a measure of Hot Spiced Wine, as a Night-cap. There was no one there, 
beyond the People of the House, save a man in a Drugget Coat, a green 
velveteen Waistcoat, red plush Nethers, and a flapped Hat, all very 
Worn and Greasy. He was about my own age, and wore his own Hair; 
but the most remarkable thing about him was his Face. I never saw 
such a Red Face. *I'was a hundred times more fiery than that of Bar- 
dolph in the Play. "Iwas more glowing than a Salamander’s. “T'was 
redder than Sir Robert Walpole’s (the great Whig Minister who, in my 
youth, was called by the Common “ Brandy-faced Bob!”). This man’s 
Face was most terribly puffed and swollen, and the Veins all injected 
with purplish Blood. The tips of his Ears were like two pendant Car- 
buncles. His little bloodshot Eyes seemed starting from their Sockets, 
while the Cheeks beneath puffed out like Pillows for his Orbits to rest 
upon. Not less worthy of remark was it that this Red-faced Man’s Lips 
were of a tawny White. He was for ever scrabbling with his hands 
among his tufted Locks, and pressing them to his Temples, as though 
his Head pained him—which there was reason to believe it did. 

This strange Person was, when I entered the Wine-shop, in hot Dis- 
pute with the Master about some trifling Liquor Score. He would not 
Pay, he said; no, not he. He had been basely Robbed and Swindled. 
He had plenty of Money, but he would not disburse a Red Liard. He 
showed, indeed, a Leathern Purse with two or three Gold Pieces in it, 
and smaller Money; but declared that he would Die sooner than disburse. 
And as he said this, he drew out of his pocket a long Clasp-Knife, two- 
bladed; and opening it, brandished it about, and said they had better 
let him go, or Worse would come of it. 

The Master of the Tavern and his Wife, decent bodies both, were wo- 
fully frightened at the behaviour of this Desperado; but I was not to be 
frightened by such Racketing. I bade him put up his Toothpick, giving 
him at the same time a Back-Hander, which drove him into a Corner, 
where he crouched, snarling like a Wild-beast, but offering to do me no 
hurt. Then I asked what the To-do was about, and was told that he 
stood indebted but for Eight Sols, for Half a Litre of Wine, and that they 
could not account for his Fury. The Man was evidently not in Liquor, 
which was strange. 
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These good people were so flustered at the Man’s uncommon Demea- 
nour, that, seeing I was Strong and Valiant, they begged me to take him 
away. This I did, first discharging his Reckoning ; for as he had Money 
about him, I doubted not but that he would recoup me. I got him into 
the Street (which was close to the Market ofthe Innocen:s, and I lived in 
the Street of the Ancient Comedy, t’other side of the River), and asked 
him where he was going. 

“To get a Billet of Confession,” he made answer. 

“Stuff and Nonsense!” I answered, in the French Tongue. “They 
sell them not at this Hour of Night. Where do you live?” 





“In the Parvis of Notre Dame,” says he, staring like a Stuck Pig. 
“O Arnault ! O Jansenius! O Monsieur de Paris! all this is your fault!” 

And he lugs out of his Pocket a ragged Sheet of Paper, which he said 
was the last Mandement or Charge of the Archbishop of Paris, and was 
for reading it to me by the Moonlight; but I stopped him short. I had 
heard in a vague manner that the Public Mind was jast then much agi- 
tated by some Dispute between the Clergy and the Parliament concern- 
ing Billets or Certificates of Confession ; but they concerned neither me 
nor the Opera House. Besides, an Hour after Midnight is not the time 
for reading Archbishops’ Charges in the Public Streets. 

“Tis my belief, Brother,” I said, as soothingly as I could, “that 
you'd better go Home, and tie a Wet Clout round your Head; or, better 
still, hie to a Chirurgeon and be let Blood. Have you e’er a Home ?” 

He began to tell me that his Name was Ropert Francois Da- 
MIENS; that he had come from Picardy ; that he had been a Stableman, 
a Locksmith, a Camp-follower, and a Servant at the College of Louis-le- 
Grand ; that he had a Wife who was a Cook ina Noble Family, and a 
Daughter who coloured Prints for a Seller of Engravings. In short, he 
told me all save what I desired to know. And in the midst of his ram- 
bling recital he stops, and claps his Hand to his Forehead ugain. 

“What ails you?” I asked. 

“ C'est le Sang, c'est le Sang qui me monte a la Téte!” cries he. 
“ La Faute est a Monseigneur et & son Mandement. Je périrai ; mais 
les Grands de la Terre périront avec moi.”* 

And with this Bedlamite Speech he broke away from me,—for I had 
kept a slight hold of him,—and set off Running as hard as his legs could 
carry him. 

I concluded that this Red-faced Man must be some Mad Fellow just 
escaped out of Charenton; and, having other Fish to fry, let him follow 
his own devices. Whereupon I kindled a Pipe of Tobacco, and went 
home to Bed. 

Two days after this (March 1757), the whole Troop of the Opera 





* “Tis the Blood, the Blood mounting to my Head! "Tis the Archbishop’s 
fault, and that of his Charge. I shall perish; but the Mighty Ones of the Earth 
shall perish with me.” 

I have, contrary to my practice, given these Words as they were spoken, in the 
French Tongue: for they sunk into my Mind, so as never to be forgotten —J. D, 
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House were commanded to Versailles, there to perform the Ballet of Or- 
pheus before Mesdames the King’s Daughters. I had by this time re- 
ceived slight Promotion, and played the Dog Cerberus,—at which my dear 
little Angel of a Lilias made much mirth. His Majesty was to have waited 
at Versailles for the playing of the Piece; but after Dinner he changes 
his mind, and determines on returning to his other Palace of Trianon. 
’T'was about Five o’clock in the Afternoon, and there was a great 
Crowd in the Court of Marble to see the Most Christiar King take Coach 
for Trianon. The Great Court was full of Gardes Francaises, Musque- 
teers Red and Gray carrying Torches, with Coaches, Led Horses, Prick- 
ers, Grooms, Pages, Valets, Waiting Women, and all the Hurley-Burly of 





a great Court. Some few of the Commonalty also managed to squeeze . 


themselves in—amongst others, your humble Servant, John Dangerous, 
who was now reckoned no better than a Rascal Buffoon. 

Twas bitterly cold, and freezing hard, and the Courtiers had their 
hands squeezed into great fur Muffs. I saw the King come down the 
Marble Staircase ; a fair portly Gentleman, with a Greatcoat, lined with 
fur, over his ordinary vestments—then a novelty among the French, and 
called a Redingote, from our English Riding-coat. 

“Ts that the King?” I heard a Voice, which I seemed to remember, 
ask behind me, as the Monarch passed between a double line of Spectators 
to his Coach. 

“Yes, Dog,” answered he who had been addressed, and who was an 
Officer in the Gray Musqueteers. “ Pig, why dost thou not take offthy Hat?” 

I was all at once pushed violently on one side. A Man with a Drug- 
get Coat and Flapped Hat, and whom I at once recognised by the light 
of the glaring torches as the Red-faced Brawler of the Wine-shop, darted 
through the line of Guards, an open Knife in his hand, and rushing up to 
him,*stabbed King Lewis the Fifteenth in the side. 

I could hear his Majesty cry out, “ Oh! je suis blessé!”—“T am 
wounded !”—but all the rest was turbulence and confusion; in the midst of 
which, not caring that the Red-faced Man should claim me as an Ac- 
quaintance, I slipped away. I need scarcely say that there was no Ballet 
at Versailles that night. 

A great deal of Blood came from the King’s Wound; for he was a 
Plethoric Sovereign, much given to High Living; but he was, on the whole, 
more Frightened than Hurt. Although when the Assassin was first laid 
hold of, His Majesty cried out in an Easy Manner that no Harm was to 
be done him, he never afterwards troubled his Royal Self in the slightest 
Manner to put a stop to the Hellish Torments inflicted on a Poor Wretch, 
who had, at the most, but scratched his Flesh, and for whom the most 
fitting Punishment would have been a Cell in a Madhouse. 

As for this most miserable Red-faced Man, Robert Francois Damiens, 
this is what was done to him. At first handling, he was very nearly 
murdered by the Young Gentlemen Officers of the Body Guard, who, 
having tied him to a Bench, pricked him with their Sword Points, beat 
him with their Belts, and pummelled him about the Mouth with the Butt- 
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ends of Pistols. Then he was had to the Civil Prison; and a certain 
President, named Machault, came to interrogate him, who being most 
zealous to discover whether the Parricide (as he was called) had any 
Accomplices, heated a Pair of Pincers in the Fire, and when they were 
red-hot, clawed and dragged away at the Unhappy Man’s Legs, till the 
whole Dungeon did reek with the horrible Odour of Burnt Flesh. Just 
imagine one of our English Judges of the Land undertaking such a 
Hangman’s Office! The poor Wretch made no other complaint than to 
murmur that the King had directed that he was not to be ill-treated ; and 
when they further questioned him, could only stammer out some Inco- 
herent Balderdash about the Archbishop, the Parliament, and the Billets 
of Confession. 

After many Days, he was removed from Versailles to Paris; but his 
Legs were so bad with the Burning, that they were obliged to carry him 
away on a Mattress. So to Paris; the Journey taking Six Hours, through 
his great attendance of Guards and the thickness of the Crowd. He was 
had to the Prison of the Conciergerie, and put into a Circular Dungeon 
in the Tower called of Montgomery—the very same one where Ravaillac, 
that killed Henry the Fourth, had formerly lain. There they put him 
into a kind of Sack of Shamoy Leather, leaving only his Head free; and 
he was tied down to his bed—which was a common Hospital Pallet-—by 
an immense number of Leathern Straps, secured by Iron Rings to the 
Floor of his Dungeon. But what Dr. Goldsmith, the Poetry-writer, 
means by “ Damiens’ Bed of Steel,” I’m sure I don’t know. At the 
head and foot of his Bed an Exempt kept watch Night and Day, and 
every three-quarters of an hour the Guard was relieved; so that the 
Miserable Creature had little chance of Sleeping. He would have sunk 
under all this Cruelty ; but that they kept him up with Rich Meats and 
Generous Wines, which they had all but to force down his Throat. - 

But while all this was being done to Damiens, other steps were being 
taken by Justice, the which narrowly concerned me. As he would de- 
nounce no Accomplices, real or imaginary, the Police did their best to 
find out his Confederates for themselves, and by diligent Inquiry made 
themselves acquainted with all Damiens’ movements for days before he 
committed his Crime. They found out the Wine-shop where he had re- 
fused to pay his Reckoning and made a Disturbance; and learning from 
the people of the House what manner of Man had paid for him, and taken 
him away, they were soon on my track. One night, just before the Ballet 
began, I was taken by two Exempts; and, in the very play-acting dress 
as Cerberus that I wore, was forced into a Sedan, and taken, surrounded 
by Guards, to the Prison of the Chatelet. I thought of appealing to our 
Ambassador in Paris, and proving that I was a faithful Subject of King 
George; but, as it happened, I owed my safety to one who disowned that 
Monarch, and kept all his Allegiance for King James. For old Mr. Lovell, 
hearing of my Arrest, and importuned by poor Pretty Miss Lilias, who 
was kind enough to shed many Tears on the occasion, hurried off to his 
Eminence the Cardinal de , who was all but supreme at Court, and 
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with whom he had great Influence. The Cardinal listens to him very 
graciously, and by and by comes down the President Pasquier to interro- 
gate me, to whom I told a plain Tale, setting forth how I had been un- 
fortunate in Business in Holland and Flanders, and was earning an honest 
Livelihood by playing a Dog in a Pantomime. The people in the Wine- 
shop could not but bear me out in stating that I had come across the 
Red-faced Man by pure Accident, and was no Friend of his. It was 
moreover established by the Police, that I had not been seen in Damiens’ 
company after the Night I first met him, and that I had a legitimate call 
to be at Versailles on the day of the Assassination; so that after about 
a fortnight’s detention I was set at Liberty, to my own great joy and that 
of my good and kind Mistress Lilias, who had now repaid ten-thousand- 
fold whatever paltry Service I had been fortunate enough to render her. 
Nay, this seeming Misadventure was of present service to me; for his 
Eminence was pleased to say that he should be glad to hear something 
more concerning me, for that I seemed a Bold Fellow ; and at an Interview 
with him, which lasted more than an Hour, I told him my whole Life 
and Adventures, which caused him to elevate his Eyebrows not a little. 

“ Cospetto! Signor Dangerous,” says he (for though he spoke French 
like a Native he was by Birth an Italian, and sometimes swore in that 
Language), “if all be true what you say,—and you do not look like a Man 
who tells Lies,—you have led a strange Life. When a Boy, you were 
nearly Hanged; and now at the mezzo cammin of Life you have been on 
the point of having your Limbs broken on a St. Andrew’s Cross. How- 
ever, we must see what we can do for you. Strength, Valour, Experience, 
and Discretion do not often go together ; but I give you credit for possess- 
ing a fair show of all Four. I suppose, now, that you are tired of squatting 
at the Wicket of the Infernal Regions at the Opera House ?” 

I bowed in acknowledgment of his Eminence’s compliments, and said 
that I should be glad of any Employment. 

“ Well, well,” continued his Eminence, “we will see. At preseat, as 
you say you are a fair Scholar, my Secretary will find you some work in 
copying Letters. And here, Signor Dangerous, take these ten Louis, 
and furnish yourself with some more Clerkly Attire than your present 
trim. It would never do for a Prince of the Church to have a Flavour 
of the Opera Side-Scenes about his house.” 

Unless Rumour lied, there hung sometimes about his Eminence’s 
sumptuous hotel a Flavour, not alone of the Opera Side-Scenes, but of 
the Ballet-Dancers’ Tiring-room. However, let that pass. I took the 
ten Louis with many Thanks, and six hours afterwards was strutting 
about in a suit of Black, full trimmed, with a little short Cloak, for all 
the world like a Notary’s Clerk. 

I had been in the Employ of his Eminence—who showed me daily 
more and more favour—about a month, when all Paris was agog with 
the News that the Monster Parricide and Hell-Hound (as they called him 
from the Pulpit), Robert Francois Damiens, was to suffer the last Penalty 
of his Crime. I know not what strange horrible fascination I yielded to, 
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but I could not resist the desire to see the End of the Red-faced Man. I 
went. The Tragedy took place on the Place de Gréve; but ere he came 
on to his last Scene, Damiens had gone through other Woes well-nigh 
unutterable. I speak not of his performing the amende honorable, bare- 
footed, in his Shirt, a Halter round his Neck, and a lighted Taper of six 
pounds’ weight in his Hand, at the Church-door, confessing his Crime, 
and asking Pardon of God, the King, and all Christian;Men. Ah! no; 
he had suffered more than this, Part of his Sentence was that, prior to 
Execution, he was to undergo the Question Ordinary and Extraordinary ; 
and so at the Conciergerie, in the presence of Presidents, Counsellors of 
the Parliament, Great Noblemen of the Court, and other Dignitaries, the 
poor Thing was put into the Brodequins, or Boots, and wedge after wedge 
driven in between his Legs—already raw and inflamed with the Devilries 
of the President Machault—and the Iron Incasement. He rent the air 
with his Screams, until the Surgeons declared that he could hold out no 
longer. But he confessed nothing ; for what had he to confess? 

Then came the last awful Day, when all this Agony was to end. I 
saw it all. The Gréve was densely packed; and although the space is 
not a third so large as Tower Hill, there seemed to be Thousands more 
persons present than at the beheading of my Lord Lovat. A sorrier 
. Sight was it to see the windows of the Hotel de Ville thronged with 
Great Ladies of the Court, many of them Young and Beautiful, and all 
bravely Dressed, who laughed and chattered and ate Sweetmeats while 
the Terrible Show was going on. The Sentence ran that the Assassin’s 
Hand, holding the Knife which he had used, should be Burnt in a Slow- 
fire of Sulphur. Then that his Flesh should be torn on,the Breast, Arms, 
Stomach, Thighs, and Calves of the Legs with Pincers; and then that 
into the gaping Wounds there should be poured Melted Lead, Rosin, 
Pitch, Wax, and Boiling Oil. And finally, that by the Four Extremities 
he should be attached to Four Horses, and rent Asunder; his Body then 
to be Burnt, and his Ashes scattered to the Winds. There was nothing 
said about the Lord having mercy upon his Soul; but careful injunction 
was made that he was to be condemned in the Costs of the Prosecution. 

All this was done, although I sicken to record it, but in the most 
Blundering Butcherly manner. The Chief-Executioner of the Parliament 
was Sick, and so the task was deputed to his Nephew, Gabriel Sanson, 
who being, notwithstanding his Sanguinary Office (which is hereditary), 
a Humane kind of Young Man, was all in a Shiver at what he had to 
perform, and quite lost his Head. Both his Valets, or Under-Hangmen, 
were Drunk. They had forgotten the Pitch, Vil, Rosin, and other things ; 
and at the last moment they had to be sent for to the neighbouring 
Grocers’. But these Shopkeepers declared, out of humanity, that they 
had them not; whereupon Guards and Exempts were sent, who searched 
their Stores, and seized what was wanted in the King’s Name. Then the 
Fiendish Show began. I can hear the miserable man’s Shrieks as I sit 
writing this now.—But no more. 

So strong is our Human Frame, that the great strong Brewer’s Horses, 
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although Dragged and Whipped this way and t’other, could not pull his 
limbs Asunder. So the Surgeons were obliged to sever the great Sinews 
with Knives, and then the Horses managed it, somehow. 

Note.—When the Horses were Lashed, to make’em pull Lustily, the 
Fine Ladies at the windows fluttered their Fans, and, in their sweet little 
Court Lingo, cried out compassionately, “Oh, les paw’ Zevausx ”’—“ Oh, 
the poor Dobbins!” They didn’t say any thing about a poor Damiens. 

Note.—Also, that when they took his Head, to cram it into the Bra- 
zier, and burn it with the rest of his Members, they found that his Hair, 
which when he was arrested was of a Dark Brown, had turned quite White. 

This Story is Naked Truth, and it was done in the Christian country 
of France, and in the Year of our Lord Seventeen Hundred and Fifty- 
Seven. It all fell out because a poor, ignorant, half-crazy Serving-Man 
chose to muddle his Head about the Archbishop of Paris and his Billets 
of Confession, and because he would not go to a Chirurgeon and be let 
Blood when Jack Dangerous bade him. 

A week after this his Eminence was pleased to send for me into his 
Cabinet, and told me that he had heard great Accounts from his Se- 
cretary of my Parts, Application, and Capacity, and that he designed to 
restore me to the position of a Gentleman. He asked me if I had a mind 
for a particular Employment and a Secret Mission ; and on my signifying 
my willingness to embark in such an Undertaking, bade me hold myself 
in readiness to travel forthwith into Italy. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-THIRD. 


OF MY SECRET EMPLOYMENT IN THE SERVICE OF THE CARDINAL DE ——. 


Paris was now clearly no place for me; so bidding adieu to my kind 
Protectress, I made what haste I could to quit the city where I had 
witnessed, and in some sense been implicated in, so Frightful a Tragedy. 
There had always been mingled with my Adventurous Temperament a 
turn for sober Reflection ; and I did not fail to Reflect with much serious- 
ness upon the appalling perils from which I had just, by the Mercy of 
Providence, escaped. Setting altogether on one side the Pretty Sight I 
should have presented had I been subject to the Hellish Tortures which 
this poor crazy Wretch Damiens underwent, I justly conceived an extreme 
Horror for this fiendish yet frivolous People, who could mingle the twirl- 
ing of Fans and the sucking of Sugar-plums with the most excruciating 
Torments ever inflicted upon a Human Being. At least, so I reasoned to 
myself; if we English hang and disembowel a Traitor, at least we strangle 
him first; and though the sentence is Bloodthirsty, the mob would rend 
*Squire Ketch in pieces were it known that a Spark of Life remained in 
the Body of the Patient when the Hangman’s Knife touched his Breast ; 
but these Frenchmen have neither Humanity nor Decency, and positively 
pet and pamper up their Victim in order that he may be the better able 
to endure the full effects of their infernal Spite. 

Not without considerable Misgivings did I undertake my new Employ- 
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ment, the more so as I was both forbidden and ashamed to impart any 
inkling of its nature to my dear Mistress. Say what you will, no man 
that has a spark of Honesty remaining in him can have much relish for 
the calling ofa Spy. I tried hard to persuade myself that this was a 
kind of Diplomatic Employment; that I was intrusted with Secrets of 
State ; and that by faithfully carrying out my Instructions, I was serving 
the cause of Civilisation, and in my humble way helping to maintain the 
Peace of Europe. For in all ages there have been, and in all to come 
there must be, sober and discreet Persons to act as Emissaries, to inquire 
into the conditions of the People, and bring back Tidings of the Nakedness 
or Fertility of the Land. It would never have been known that there 
was Corn in Egypt, but for the sagacious Investigations of Messengers 
sent to quest about in the interest of a Famished Community. Never- 
theless I admit that, although I spread much such Balsam upon my galled 
and chafed Conscience, I could not avoid a dismal Distrust that all these 
Arguments were vain and sophistical. The words, “ Spy, Spy, Spy,” 
haunted me both by day and by night. I saw, in imagination, the Finger 
of Derision pointed at me, and heard, in spirit, the wagging of the 
Tongues of Evil-minded Men. The worst of it was, that the occult nature 
of my Mission prevented me from loudly proclaiming my Honesty in order 
to vindicate it against all comers, and glued my Sword to its Scabbard, 
whence it would otherwise furiously have leapt to avenge the merest 
Slight put upon me. 

His Eminence the Cardinal de was pleased to equip me for my 
Journey in the most munificent Manner. First he directed me to procure 
a plentiful stock of Clothes both for travelling and for gala Occasions, 
not forgetting a couple of good serviceable Rapiers, as well as a Walking- 
sword, a Dress-foil, and a Hanger, with a pair of Holster Pistols, and 
two smaller ones of Steel in case of Emergencies. Also, by his advice, 
within the lining of my Coat, by the nape of my Neck, just where the 
bag of my Wig hung, I secreted a neat little Poniard or Dagger. In 
a small Emerald Ring, of which he made me a Present, was compactly 
stowed a quantity of very subtle and potent Poison, sufficient to kill Two 
Men. “One never knows what may happen, dear Captain,” says his 
Eminence to me, with his unctuous Smile. “ Your Profession is one of 
sudden Risks, leading sometimes to prospects of painful Inconvenience. 
If you are brought to such a pass that all your Ingenuity will not enable 
you to extricate yourself from it, and if you have any rational Objection, 
say, to being Burnt Alive, or Broken on the Wheel, ’tis always as well 
to have the means at hand of executing oneself with genteel Tranquillity. 
Such means you will always carry with you on your Little Finger; and I 
can see, by the circumference of the Ring, that ’tis only by Sawing off 
that it can be got from off your Digit. Poison yourself then, mio caro, 
if you see no other way of getting out of the Scrape; but pray remember 
this: That he who has poison about him, and only enough for one, is an 
Ass. Always carry enough for Two. The immersion of that little finger 
in a Glass of Wine, and the pressure of a little Spring, would make Her- 
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cules so much cold chicken in aMoment. There are times, dear Captain, 
when you may have to save Half your Potion to kill yourself, but when 
you may safely lay out the other Half with the view of killing somebody 
else.” A mighty pleasant Way had his Eminence with him; and his 
conversation was a kind of Borgia Brocade shot with Machiavelism. 

My Despatches and other Secret Documents I was to carry neatly 
folded and moulded within a Ball of Wax not much larger than a Pill. 
This again was put into a Comfit-box of Gold, and suspended by a minute 
but strong Chain of Steel round my Neck. 

“Tn difficult Circumstances,” says his Eminence, “ you will open that 
Comfit-box and swallow that little Ball of Wax. I have often thought,” 
he pursued, “ that Spies, to be perfect in their Vocation, should first of all 
be apprenticed to Mountebanks, At the Fair of St. Germain, I have 
gazed with admiration on the grotesquely bedizened fellows who swallow 
Swords, Redhot Pokers, and Yards of Ribbon without number, and 
thought of what invaluable service their Powers of Gullet would be in the 
rapid and effectual concealment of Documents the which it is expedient 
to conceal from the eyes of the Vulgar.” 

Again, in the folds of a silken Belt, in the which I was to keep my Let- 
ters of Credit and a large unset Diamond, in case I should be pressed for 
Money in places where there were no Bankers,—for Diamonds are con- 
vertible into Cash from one end of the World to the other, except among 
the Cannibals,—in this Belt was a little Scrap of Parchment secured 
between two squares of Glass, and bearing an Inscription in minute 
characters, which I was unable to decipher. I have the Scrap of Parch- 
ment by me yet, and have shown it to Doctor Dubiety, who is a very 
learned man; but even he is puzzled with it; and beyond opining that 
the characters are either Arabic or Sanscrit, cannot give me any infor- 
mation regarding their Purport. 

“This Parchment,” observed the Cardinal, when he delivered it to me, 
“ will be of no service to you with Civil or Military Governors, and it will 
be wise for you not to show it to carnal-minded Men ; but if ever you get 
into difficulties with Holy Mother Church—I speak not of Heretic Com- 
munions—you may produce it at once, and it will be sure to deliver you 
from those Fiery Furnaces and the Jaws of those Devouring Dragons of 
whom the said Holy Mother Church is sometimes forced (through the 
perversity of Mankind) to make use.” 

Finally, this same Belt contained a curious Contrivance, by means of a 
piece of Vellum perforated in divers places, for deciphering the Letters I 
might receive from his Eminence or his agents. On placing the Vellum over 
the Letter sent, the words intended to meet the eyes of the recipient, and 
none other, would appear through the incisions made; while, the Vellum 
removed, the body of the Epistle would read like the veriest Balderdash. 
This the French call a chiffre a grille, and ’tis much used in their secret 
Diplomatic Affairs. The best of it is, that when the two Parties who wish 
to correspond have once settled where the incisions are to be, and have 
each gotten their grille, or Peephole Vellum, no human being can, under 
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ten thousand combinations of letters, and years of toilsome labour, decipher 
what is meant to be expressed, or weed out the few Words of Meaning from 
the mass of surrounding Rubbish. 

I bade his Eminence farewell, having the honour to be admitted to his 
petit lever, the felicity to kiss his hand and receive his Benediction, and 
the distinction of being conducted down the Back Stairs by his Maitre 
d’Hotel, and let out by a Side Door in the Garden-wall of his Mansion. A 
close Chariot took me one morning in the Spring of ’58 to the Barriére de 
Lyon, and there I found a Chaise and Post-horses, and was soon on my 
road to the South, with three hundred Louis in Gold in my Valise, and a 
Letter of Credit for any sum under five hundred, at atime I liked to draw, 
in my Waist-belt. I was Richer in Purse and more bravely Dressed than 
ever I had been in my life, and travelled under the name of the Chevalier 
Escarbotin ; but I was a Spy, and in mine own eyes I was the Meanest of 
the Mean. 

A happy Mercurial Temper and cheerful Flow of Spirits soon, how- 
ever, revived within me; and, ere Ten Leagues of my Journey were over, 
the Chevalier Escarbotin became once more to himself Jack Dangerous. 
“JT will work the Mine of my Manhood,” I cried out in the Chaise, “ to 
the last Vein of the Ore.” Vive la Joie ! Yet in my innermost heart did 
I wish myself once more with Captain Blokes as the daring Supercargo 
of the dear old Marquis, or else a Peaceful Merchant at Amsterdam, 
giving good advice to the Rogues and Sluts in the Rasphuys. O Mr. 
Vandepeereboom, Mr. Vandepeereboom ! 

Six days after my departure from Paris, I embarked from Marseille 
on board a Tartane bound for Genoa. We had fine sailing for about 
three days, till by contrary winds we were driven into San Remo, a pretty 
Seaport belonging to the Genoese. This abounds so much with Oranges, 
Lemons, and other Delicious Fruit, that it is called the Paradise of Italy. So 
on to Genoa, where the Beggars live in Palaces cheek by jowl with the 
Nobles, who are well-nigh as beggarly as they ; and the Houses are as 
lofty as any in Europe, and the Streets between them as dark and narrow 
as Adam and Eve Court in the Strand. The Suburb called San Pietro 
d’ Arena very pretty, and full of commodious Villas. There are thirty 
Parish Churches, and at San Lorenzo they show a large Dish made out of 
One Emerald, which they say was given to King Solomon by the Queen 
of Sheba. The Genoese are a cunning and industrious People, with a great 
gusto for the Arts, but terrible Thieves. The Government a Republic, 
headed by a Doge, that is chosen every two years from among the Nobi- 
lity, and must be a Genoese, at least Fifty years of age, and no Byblow. 
He cannot so much as lie One Night out of the City, without leave had 
from the Senate. When he is elected, they place a Crown of Gold on 
his Head, and a Sceptre in his Hand. His Robes are of Crimson Velvet, 
and he has the title of Serenity. 

Here I did business with several Persons of Consideration: the Sena- 
tors B—c—i and Della G——, the rich Banker L——, and Monsignore 
the Archprelate X . So by Cortona, where there is a strong Castle 
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on a Hill, to Pavia, an old decaying City on the River Tessin, which is so 
rapid that Bishop Burnet says he ran down the Stream thirty miles in 
three hours by the help of one Rower only. This may be, or t’other 
way; but I own to placing little faith in the veracity of these Cat-in-Pan 
Revolution Bishops. Here (at Pavy) is a Brass Statue of Marcus Anto- 
ninus on Horseback ; though the Pavians will have it to be Charles the 
Fifth, and others declare it to be Constantine the Great. 

After two days here, waiting for Despatches from his Eminence, which 
came at last in the False Bottom of a Jar of Narbonne Honey, and I 
answering by a Billet discreetly buried in the recesses of a large Bologna 
Sausage, I posted to Milan, through a fertile and delicious country, 
which some call the Garden of Italy. A broad, clean place, with spacious 
Streets; but the Wine and Maccaroni not half so good as at Genoa. The 
Cathedral full of Relics, some of which run up as high as Abraham. In 
the Ambrosian Library are a power of Books, and, what is more curious, 
the Dried Heads of several Learned Men—amongst others, that of our 
Bishop Fisher, whom King Harry the Eighth put to Death for not ac- 
knowledging his Supremacy. About two miles from hence is a Curiosity, 
in the shape of a Building, where, if you fire off a Pistol, the Sound 
returns about Fifty times. "Tis done, they told me, by two Parallel 
Walls of a considerable length, which reverberate the Sound to each other 
till the undulation is quite spent. The which, being so informed, I was 
as wise concerning thé Echo as I had been before. 

It was my Design to have proceeded from Milan either to Venice or 
to the famous Capital City of Rome; but Instructions from his Eminence 
forced me to retrace my steps, and at Genoa I embarked for Naples. 
This is a very handsome place, but villanously Dirty, and governed in a 
most Despotic Manner. Nearly all the Corn Country round about be- 
longs to the Jesuits, who make a pretty Penny by it. The Taxes very 
high, and laid on Wine, Meat, Oil, and other Necessaries of Life; indeed 
on every thing eatable except Fruit and Fowls, which you may buy for 
a Song. All Foreigners who have here purchased Estates are loaded 
with Extraordinary Taxes and Impositions. The City is remarkable for its 
Silk Stockings, Waistcoats, Breeches, and Caps; Soap, Perfume, and Snuff- 
boxes. They cool their Wine with Snow, which they get out of pits dug 
in the Mountain-sides. Near here, too, is a Burning Mountain they call 
Vesuvio. It may be mighty curious, but ’tis as great a Nuisance and 
Perpetual Alarm to the peaceable Inhabitants of Naples as a Powder 
Magazine. Very often this Vesuvio gives itself up to hideous Bellowing, 
causing the Windows, nay the very Houses, in Naples to Shake, and then 
it vomits forth vast Quantities of melted Stuff, which streams down the 
Mountain-sides like a pot boiling over. Sometimes it darkens the Sun 
with Smoke, causing a kind of Eclipse; then a Pillar of Black Smoke 
will start up to a prodigious Height in the air, and the next morning you 
will find the Court and Terrace of your House, be it ten miles away, 
all strewn with Fine Ashes from Vesuvio. 
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Early Cottage Acquaintance, 





Many of my first youthful reminiscences are linked inseparably with the 
cottage-homes of the peasantry ; and it will be a pleasant task to myself, 
and perhaps not wholly uninteresting to others, to recall a few of them. 
Children, when they are playing about the door, and running at will in 
and out of the humble dwellings of the poor, have opportunities of obser- 
vation often denied to their elders. Their presence is not deemed so 
intrusive ; and no mask being assumed to deceive their innocent eyes, they 
take, according to their ability, a more correct view of the life and 
manners of the inmates than others who are never willingly admitted 
behind the scenes. 

When we consider, too, how difficult it often is to discover, under the 
rough and almost repugnant exterior of the uneducated working-man, 
the true kernel of tender-hearted sympathy that may be latent within, 
one may well be glad to make use of every means we possess of getting 
even an occasional furtive glance at his better nature. There are, appar- 
ently, in some of the lower ranks, men who have so few of the cardinal 
virtues, that we may be half inclined to count them as utter reprobates, 
who, upon a closer acquaintance, we find abounding in the milk of human 
kindness; but who would, nevertheless, as soon have all their faults 
openly exposed to view, as have that womanly gentleness of their nature 
pryed into by the inquisitive eye. Soft-heartedness is frequently looked 
upon by some rough specimens of the sterner sex as a sort of feminine 
weakness, that must only be gratified when they are quite sure the world 
is not looking on. And in thus taking care that their innate goodness 
of heart is altogether kept in the background, they meet with a stern 
and unflinching stolidity, the unmerited but seemingly just reproach of 
being a hard-hearted and unfeeling set of men; even the degrading 
epithet of brutal being sometimes employed, to show that public censure 
deems them wanting in those humanising sympathies common to our 
nature. 

But if some are better than they seem, we must by no means congra- 
tulate ourselves that a more intimate acquaintance with the cottager 
in his own home will show us a paragon of perfection; and if, at the 
present time, our reminiscences do not always reveal the shady side of the 
picture, it is not because folly, prejudice, and vice have altogether escaped 
our notice, but that we dwell with more fondness on “ sunny memories.” 

No one will be surprised that, among our earliest acquaintance, an old 
nurse holds a prominent place,—one of those who are called in when 
such accidents occur as will happen in the best-regulated families, or 
when the sudden illness of any member of the family makes it incum- 
bent that some trustworthy person, other than a relative, should watch 
by the bedside of the sick patient during the long hours of the night, 
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and carry out strictly every order of the family physician. Poor old 
Pegey was getting very infirm when I first remember seeing her; but 
as soon as the urgency of the case for which she was required was com- 
municated to her by those who had me in charge, she spread a white 
cloth over a little round table in a corner of the room, and put some .. 
viands out of the cupboard theron, in readiness for her “ old man” when 
he came home to his mid-day meal; and then, having thrown an old 
faded shawl over her shoulders, she declared herself ready to accompany 
us home. 

Locking the outer door, she placed the key behind a loose brick in 
the cottage wall, where her husband could find it when he saw the 
house was deserted, which, with a man who has a nurse for his wife, 
must often be the case. The old lady hobbled home with us as fast as 
her old legs, aided by a stout walking-stick, could carry her, conversing 
in a low mysterious tone with the servant-girl who came to fetch her ; 
and then, patronisingly taking me by the hand,—for though I was but a 
very little one, I could manage to walk as fast as nurse,—she facetiously 
told me, with a broad smile, which seemed to make her nose and chin 
approach much nearer together, that “she knew somebody, she did, 
whose nose would very soon be out of joint.” The old dame was tired 
with the walk much more than I, and when she got to the kitchen, sat 
down close to the fire, breathing thick and asthmatically ; and when she 
coughed a little, she put her hand to her side as though it ached. By 
and by she was fortified by having something to drink out of a good-sized 
old-fashioned cup, into which she had dipped a toast of bread, and which, 
after tasting, she placed on the stand close to the bars of the grate. I 
think what was in the cup must have done her good; for she soon assumed 
quite a resigned and comfortable appearance, and, taking me on to her 
lap, told me wonderful stories of the fine ladies she had nursed, and the 
grand places she had seen; and how, when she was young, she had 
travelled a long way when you could not see the roadside hedges for the 
depth of snow; and how she had been lost in fogs in the night; with 
many other wonderful adventures. But nothing, she said, now was like 
it used to be when she was young. ‘‘ Why then it froze so hard o’ 
winter nights, that you had to bring the barrel of beer out of the cellar, 
and put it by the side of the fire, if you wished to have any thing to drink 
out of it; and the old mail-coach had to be dug out of the snow-drifts 
several times in making one journey to London. It ain’t a’ thatens now, 
thank Goodness; nor is there any thunder and lightning i’ these days 
worth speaking about. And the rain! why, down in the marshes, where 
I was reared, it used to come down so hard and fast, and keep on so long 
together, that the country all looked like a lake as far as you could see, 
and there was no stirring out far because the dikes were all flooded. 
And then how dreadful bad the ague was after such a sight o’ wet! 
But, oh, I’m forgetting that none of you young ones know what the 
ague means; it has been gone clean out of the country so long, and it is 
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only us old folks, who it has made shake and dither till our teeth chat- 
tered and our bones fairly rattled again, that know any thing at all about 
it. It is all different now, my darling; and folks sometimes laugh to 
hear us old ones talk about what happened long afore they were born, 
and think we are making it all, like the tale of Jack and the Bean-stalk ; 
but you can believe old Peggy, can’t you, darling?” Thus the old lady 
would beguile the time, and make herself useful by keeping one youngster 
quiet. But nurse must be seen in the bedroom to be properly appre- 
ciated. In the kitchen she seemed but quite a commonplace personage ; 
but when sbe was upstairs, she at once assumed the dignity of her 
position, and reigned supreme. 

How quietly she stepped about in her list slippers ; and how calm she 
seemed when all the rest appeared so terrified when baby coughed till it 
was almost black in the face! And when mother, the first time she 
essayed to sit in the big chair by the fire, propped up with pillows, had 
found the exertion too much for her, and her eyes had closed, and her 
head had sunk down, and a deadly pallor had spread over her face, and 
some of them cried out that she was dying, nurse’s composure at such a 
time seemed to have something quite sublime init. Peggy did not scream, 
nor make a fuss, but quietly sprinkled a little water over her face; and 
then, taking mother’s own cambric handkerchief from her lap, she went 
to the dressing-table, and after putting a few drops of Eau-de-Cologne 
upon it, she held it up to her face, endeavouring to quiet my fears at the 
same time. 

“ Donna be frightened, little dear, for missis is na dead; she’s only 
gone off in a fainting-fit, and will come round again by and by.” 

And so it happened, for in a short time mother opened her eyes again, 
and I did so want to run and clip and kiss her; but old Peggy would 
not let me, saying mother was too weak, and would swoon again if 
I did; so they gently laid her in bed again, and I then jumped into 
nurse’s lap and hugged her fondly, for I felt so full that I must love 
somebody, and I believed she had a great deal to do with bringing mother 
to life again. 

Nurse Peggy, when I remember her, was getting very feeble, and 
her teeth were almost all gone, so that she was very partial to sops and 
soft buttered toast, or the middle piece of a hot roll, but could not manage 
at all any piece de resistance in the shape of a tough beefsteak, or any 
thing that required effort in mastication. Not so, however, with her 
successor, who was a big woman, by no means delicate in her feeding, 
but was always, even after doing nothing but sitting quietly by the bed- 
side of her charge, “hungry as a rat” at every meal-time; and fish, flesh, 
and fowl would vanish astonishingly, washed down by copious draughts 
of beer. 

With the inmates of a farm-labourer’s cottage of the bettermost sort, 
that was contiguous to our house, I used to be on the most familiar of 
visiting terms, opening the door by means of a thumb-latch, which I was 
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only just tall enough to reach by standing on tip-toe, and walking in 
whenever I felt so disposed. True, old Betty had a knack of starting us 
off, to “catch the cat by the tail,” or on some equally wise errand, if 
she found us too much in her road ; but in general she put up with our 
company in a motherly, good-tempered way; and if at times we got a 
cross word from the old dame, we knew well there was sufficient reason 
for it. When baking-day came round, she found time very often to 
make us some sugar-plums; which served very considerably to sweeten 
our intercourse, and make us but lightly esteem any little acerbities of 
temper displayed at other times. Her husband was getting very old, 
and rather cross-grained; and to come round him for any particular 
favour required all our childish arts of diplomacy. The infirmities of 
age made him short and testy; but he was better at heart than he out- 
wardly seemed. The first time I was at a coursing meeting, I went 
under his protection; and old Joseph certainly took great care of me, and 
was very patient under the infinity of trouble I put him to. Of course 
I wanted to see all the fun; and where I couldn’t go myself, he must 
carry me. There was a remarkable straw-hat I had on that day, very 
broad in the brim, and with no particular fastening under the chin to 
tie it on by, which was continually bringing us to grief. If there was 
a high brambly hedge, over which he had managed to lift me with but 
a few scratches from the thorns, there was this precious hat sure to be 
left swinging in the air, carried off my head with a jerk from the tallest 
wild-rose bramble at the top of the fence. If there was a brook to be 
crossed, and he had got me on his one arm, and, after finding the 
narrowest place, had sprung over it with great difficulty and some 
danger of a wetting, the wind would just catch under my broad brim as 
he made the spring, and away the old straw would fly half across the 
field behind us. At last the old man fumbled a while in his jacket- 
pocket, and produced therefrom a piece of the tarred string they com- 
monly use in thatching ricks, saying, as with a grim smile he tied it over 
the hat and under my chin, that he knew “ that bit o’ wattle would keep 
the plaguey thatch from flying away again.” Notwithstanding all these 
drawbacks, I managed to see a good deal of the sport; and certainly 
never since have I enjoyed myself so much at a coursing meeting as I 
did that first day, under the safe conduct of old Joseph. The poor old 
fellow did not live long after this; and if at any time I try now to 
picture him to my mind, it is as I last remember seeing him, standing at 
the top of his granary-steps, his tall figure slightly stooping with in- 
firmity, and quietly smoking his long pipe, as he looked around the farm- 
stead in the stillness of a summer’s evening. I remember his funeral well, 
for it is my first record of death and the grave. Many of the cottagers 
around came to pay their respect to the old bailiff by following his body 
to the churchyard. They assembled in front of the house, and, according 
to custom, sang a funeral hymn before they started in procession to the 
parish-church, carrying the coffin among them by turns. The dirge-like 
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sound of the men’s voices, as in a low key they sang this solemn hymn, 
retains fast hold on my memory ; and no requiem since heard, with solemn 
pomp swelling from the great organ of a cathedral, serves at all to obli- 
terate it. 

With the next tenants of the cottage I was always on the best of 
terms. I was growing a bit bigger, and could better time my visits, 
knowing when I should be in the way and when I should be more 
welcome. The farm-bailiff who had come to live there had been married 
but a short time ago; and I had previously witnessed a bit of innocent 
flirtation between him and the little “sperrity old woman” who was soon 
to be his wife. He worked a good part of his time in the barn; and 
the old lady would manage to come by that way pretty often, and hold 
@ conversation with him while he stood, with flail in hand, at the big 
barn-door, which opened conveniently to the lane at the back of the 
house, up which she came. As far as I was privileged to witness, she 
did most of the conversation at such times, though at parting he would 
generally, with a broad grin, joke her on her youthful and comely ap- 
pearance, and give her a hearty but rough salute, with perhaps a slap 
on the back, or a threatened blow of the flail, all taken in good part by 
the old dame, who was soon persuaded to join her life with his for better 
and worse. They lived happily together; and well would it be if, in 
many other households, there were no more family jars than occurred 
in their cozy home. 

Having no children, they could live very comfortably on the wages 
he gained, and spare a trifle occasionally for their more needy relatives. 
They even went so far as to keep, and maintain for many years, the child 
of a widowed relative whose husband had suddenly met with his death, 
and who, but for their timely aid, must have been thrown on the parish. 

They were regular in attending a place of worship, and very fond of 
reading, or hearing read, the most interesting parts of Bible narrative. 
Many a time, after I was just able to read distinctly, have I gone through 
the history of Joseph and his brethren, while they sat and listened, 
pleased and patient to the end, helping me occasionally over a hard 
word, which they knew off by heart, or making some comment on the 
wondrous story. I have the picture perfect in my mind’s eye, as they 
sat one on each side of the fireplace,—the old woman in her low rocking- 
chair, and the old man in his old-fashioned elbow-chair,—while I was in 
a warm nook close by the big round bright knobs which served to orna- 
ment each side of the grate, and near to which the small kettle was 
singing cheerily. With their family Bible on my knees, I sometimes 
read the large print by the light of the fire; and at other times they 
would set the little round table, lighted up by a farthing dip placed in 
an iron candlestick, clean and bright with good furbishing, close to me, 
so that I could read more comfortably. I can remember how the old 
man, at the close of one of the passages relating to Jacob’s grief, when 
they wished to take Benjamin away from him into Egypt, would fold 
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his hands upon his breast, repeating, as though he felt them deeply, the 
mournful words of the patriarch, “and bring down my gray hairs with 
sorrow to the grave.” I rather think one of his sons by his first wife 
had turned out wild, and been in a measure lost to him; which made him 
sympathise more strongly with the paternal grief of Israel in his bereave- 
ment. 

There was, however, a tender sympathy in his nature which did not 
often manifest itself to those who saw only the rough and clownish side 
of his character, and did not trouble themselves to look beneath the rugged 
shell of his ordinary churlish manners to find this true kernel of sensitive 
humanity. ; 

Among the workmen about the farm, there was one whom he had 
known and lived with for many years; and I can recollect when this man 
left, thinking to get a better place, how the old man went and leaned 
over the gate through which the other had gone, and looking wistfully 
across the fields over which his pathway led, he fairly wept like a child, 
and remained there, with his arms folded upon the top of the gate, and 
his head resting on them, till long after it had grown dark and past his 
usual time to go to bed. He used to please me mightily sometimes by 
placing me in front of him upon one of the horses when he was going to 
exercise it round the field; and this being my first experience of horse- 
back exercise, it will not readily be forgotten. I was soon big enough to 
ride behind him, holding tight round his waist, or getting a good grip of 
his jacket behind; but the shaking was considerable when I was thus 
mounted upon “Captain” or “Smiler,” to whom the farrier may have 
prescribed exercise. It was better fun far when one of the ‘wagoners 
would give me a leg on to a horse after I was experienced enough to 
ride by myself, and I could jog along with the rest to the distant field 
where the horses were pastured. No mount now on a fleet Arab barb or 
bit of British blood can equal the exhilarating pleasure derived from those 
boyish rides on the jolly cart-horses, whose. broad backs my short legs 
would do little more than stretch across. The wagoners were always 
pleased to have us little ones about them; and many a tale, quite un- 

lawful for me as a child to listen to, have I heard with infinite delight, 
proudly seated astride upon the back of old “‘ Duke,” while his driver was 
currying and rubbing him down. Ah! well can I hear again the click 
of the curry-comb against the wall as they tapped the dust out of it, and 
paused for a moment while they told, in a mysterious, quiet tone of voice, 
the most racy part of the story; intimating by a roguish wink of the eye, 
and a remark that “ young maister should na’ ha’ heared that,” how much 
I was honoured by their confidence. 
A very aged man—the husband of old Peggy the nurse—used to do 
a little labouring of a light character about the farm, and sometimes help 
a bit in the garden. He was very much troubled with the chronic cough 
of old age; and, in my simple ignorance, I often wondered why he did not 
cough heartily and have done with it, instead of feebly hacking at it all 
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the day. He would work a spell with slow deliberation, and then would lean 
over his fork or his spade, and make an ineffectual attempt to clear his 
throat, resting a while to catch his breath after the exertion. I suppose 
he was past threescore years and ten, and truly his strength was but “la- 
bour and sorrow.” ‘The gardener considered himself a more-enlightened 
subject, and used to volunteer to instruct this aged labourer, when at 
times they were working together. Once I remember the old man telling 
the gardener how, though he had lived so many years, he had no idea 
whatever about the sou/ of a man. “ Folks talked a good deal about 
it,” he said; “but nobody had ever seen it, as he knowed on,” and he 
“could never get to know what it was like.” The gardener, who con- 
sidered such ignorance must be severely rebuked, told him that, as he 
would not live long, it was quite time he did know something about his 
soul; but when he came to explain the matter to him, he found that he 
could enlighten the old man very little, spiritual conversation not availing 
much when the question raised related to the palpable eatstence of a 
spirit. He was obliged to fall back upon faith at last, the page of Holy 
Writ stating, in few words, all he knew upon the subject: “And He 
breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, and man became a living 
soul.” And after reading all the lore of the metaphysical schoolmen, we 
are not much wiser than this aged labourer, when he was told that the 
subtle essence we call Soul, or Spirit, is a divine emanation imparted unto 
man. 

There were, beside these staid elderly parties, some among my Cot- 
tage Acquaintance of a more youthful character; and foremost among 
these comes sturdy Jack, the collier’s son. 

He would have made a good subject for the stereoscope, being a 
capital representative of the youthful pitman. Short in stature ; robust in 
muscular development; bow-legged, from constantly squatting down, Turk- 
ish fashion, at his work ; his hard features seamed here and there with a 
blue-black line, which the falling masses of coal had left more indelible than 
the strange devices we see punctured on the broad chest of one of Nelson’s 
Trafalgar veterans, or than the war-paint which now decorates the Indian 
brave, and formerly helped to make more terrible the warlike appearance 
of the Ancient Briton,—he looks like one fitted for laborious toil, and 
able to endure hardship with unflinching stolidity. His dress is equally 
characteristic. A pair of baggy trousers—formerly made of stout new 
barragan, but now patched in so many places, and begrimed all over with 
black dirt, that it is very difficult to make out the original fabric—are 
hitched up by a stout leather strap, to dispense with braces, the restraint 
of which a collier cannot brook any more than a sailor. Above these, 
and mostly bulging out inelegantly, appears a blue-check shirt, seldom 
buttoned at the throat, but generally open all down the chest, as though 
Jack, when out of the dark sulphurous abode he frequents underground 
was fond of being well ventilated by the fresh air of the upper’ world. 
His head-dress is quite a model of severe simplicity. It is made of felt, 
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and something like an ordinary Jim-Crow hat bereft of every morsel of 
brim. When off his head, it looks just like a dirty black basin, but one 
which you would not choose to drink from unless driven to extremity. 
When not at work, he throws sometimes over his other clothes a loose 
flannel shirt, something similar to a wagoner’s smock-frock, but not so 
long, nor ornamented with any superfluous stitching. I have described 
Jack thus minutely because, of the class he belonged to, I consider him 
quite a “ representative man.” 

He was grown-up when I first became acquainted with him; but as 
he never attained any great altitude, perhaps he reached his full growth 
at an earlier period than others, as he was young enough to enter into all 
kinds of boyish sport with a, hearty gusto, having nothing whatever of 
that sedate stolidity which an aged labourer acquires. Climbing was 
one of the things he admirably excelled in, and for which, perhaps, the 
peculiar structure of his limbs well fitted him. Was there a tall ash- 
tree up the thick branchless boll of which no other lad could swarm, to 
reach the magpie’s nest at the top, Jack was the fellow to clip it round 
with his stiff bow-legs and muscular arms, and wind his way slowly but 
surely to the coveted prize, inviolable to all the rest! Did the swallows 
build their nests in fancied security some forty feet from the ground, up 
the inside of a tall chimney belonging to an old long-disused colliery- 
engine, Jack was the boy to get inside the sooty stack, and, spragging his 
sturdy limbs from side to.side, work his way up the shaft as nimbly as 
though he had been apprenticed to a sweep ! 

He was quite as much at home in winter on the ice; and the way in 
which he could dash along a slide, with those hob-nailed thick-soled boots 
of his, was the admiration of all us youngsters. He seemed to slide just 
as easily on one leg as two, and would play “cobbler’s whacks” by knock- 
ing the heel of one boot on the ice as he glided along on the other, or any 
other antics, as easy as fun. One thing we could not imitate him in at _ 
all: he would take a good run, and as soon as his feet came upon the ice 
he would suddenly squat down, as though he was seated on the slide; 
and though he would be doubled up as closely as a trussed fowl, nothing 
except the polished nails of his boots ever touched the ice. Woe be to 
any lad Jack came into collision with, or tripped up on the ice; for as 
soon as he saw what was going to take place, down he would drop in- 
stantly, in his own peculiar way ; and the other poor fellow, who had to 
bear the shock of the meeting in an upright position, was sure to be 
knocked over sprawling on the ice, whilst Jack, being already close to 
the slippy surface, would be merely turned out of his way a bit, and 
suffer no harm from falling. 

Jack was an ingenious fellow, too; and the first visit I remember 
paying to the cottage where he lived was in company with one of my elder 
brothers, to look at a wooden model of a colliery-engine, which he had been 
constructing in his spare time, and had now nearly finished, and wished to 
sell. The cottage was a long, low building of one storey, formerly used 
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for some other purpose, with a rood or two of garden attached, which had 
been reclaimed from the spoil bank of an old coal-pit close by, the soil of 
which was consequently not of the best kind, but which served to bring a few 
vegetables, and so help to keep the poor folks out of the market. There 
was such a smoke in the kitchen when we went in, that we were almost 
blinded and choked ; for Jack was seated on the floor, busy at work, vari- 
ous parts of his engine scattered around him, in some of which, by means 
of a red-hot poker, he was boring holes,—which accounted for the suffo- 
cating fumes. His mother proudly showed us a cHest of drawers which 
belonged to Jack, and gave him a general good character, though I know 
he was not always docile and obedient, but would occasionally break away 
from parental restraint. A shilling or two was all the remuneration he 
expected for the trouble he had had with his engine; so when it was 
finished we took it home with us, receiving instructions from Jack how to 
set it towork. And many a bit of fun we had with it afterwards in the 
big kitchen, playing at collier’s work; for by winding a weight—which 
we called the coal—attached by a string to the shaft of the engine, and 
running over a pulley at the top of the kitchen, this would, by its own 
gravity, have power enough to work the little engine round all the time 
it was descending again to the floor. 

Sometimes when we were playing about, or had rambled away some 
distance from home, we used to meet with other lads besides Jack who 
worked in the mines. Fishing in the canal orin the different pools, when 
they could get permission, or take French leave, was a very favourite 
diversion of the young colliers on play-days, or after they had done work. 
A collier-lad is soon big enough to earn his own living ; and I can recol- 
lect the sublime sort of pitiful contempt with which one of these hardy boys 
looked down upon me, when, by a series of questions, he ascertained that I 
never did any work, but only went to school, and that father and mother 
had to keep me and find me in clothes, without my doing any thing to 
assist them. Why, he could say proudly that he got his own living, and 
that his master sometimes gave him pocket-money to spend on himself, 
after taking his full wages home to his parents. This was a very stag- 
gering blow to my independence, and I sank, for the time, very small in 
my own estimation, and hardly felt worthy to fish in the same water with 
one who, though so little bigger or older than myself, could so pride him- 
self upon his manly attainments. I thought rather different of this when 
I found out that many of the workmen’s sons considered going to work, 
even in the pits, far preferable to going to school; for some of them, who 
could not be persuaded to learn, and would even run away from school when 
they were sent, were willing enough to work at the hardest employment. 

Some of the men who worked on the farm had formerly lived at ser- 
vice in out-of-the-way places in the country, and brought with them a 
large stock of prejudice and rural superstition. The man who looked 
after the cows and pigs was of this class; and many a time have I sat on 
the bench by him while he was churning, and listened while he related 
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the wondrous stories he had heard when he was a lad. There were 
“giants in the earth in those days,” according to his account, and some 
of them possessing, too, like those in the Land of Canaan, more fingers 
and toes than they ought to have. The unmerciful manner in which they 
dropped upon people in lone country lanes was certainly no credit to these 
great men. They did not think it infra dig. even to stop a poor woman 
going to market, and lighten her of her load of eggs and butter, or ride 
away with a spry young horse which a country clown was leading to the 
fair. Great bodily fear, I fancy, made the eyes of the poor rustics some- 
what microscopic, so that common road-adventurers, plentiful in those 
days, were often magnified into men of huge stature; and the mask such 
characters were frequently disguised in would add to the horrendum in- 
JSerne of their appearance. 

One of these monsters the old cowman used to depict as always carry- 
ing a huge oak-stick with him, very heavy at one end; and with this 
formidable cudgel he never had to deal but one blow, at the back of the 
head, to bring his victim to his knees. He spoke of having met with 
one of these freebooters twice in one day ; but as he made his “ obeisance” 
to him very humbly, and withal had nothing about him worth the vil- 
lain’s troubling himself to take, he managed to escape without having any 
of his bones broken. 

This old fellow was fond of telling what a deal of work: the old- 
fashioned farmers had used to get out of the young fellows that went to 
service in his young days. Now how different it was! for hardly any of 
the young folks hired themselves out for a length of time, and they were 
all more or less saucy and independent, and couldn’t be got to do half 
the work they formerly did. How he had used to be up at three ‘o’clock 
in the morning to see after the cows or horses; and how he had to carry 
great pails of water from the well, and milk from the cowshed, on his 
head, when quite a little chap! Then the old man would pull off his 
hat, and exhibit some hard lumps on his head,—just as if a few horns 
were going to sprout,—and tell how they had been there ever since he 
was so “put upon” when he wasa lad. This old cowman is alive still, 
though he must be hard upon four-score years old. He is very decrepid, 
but is the same in manners and customs; and when he meets you, strokes 
the hair down his forehead, just as you may have seen an old white- 
smocked veteran doing when he reverently passes through the porch of an 
old-fashioned church in the country. Though getting very deaf, he is as 
garrulous as ever, and seems always unconscious that his importunity is 
ill-timed, and therefore irksome to you. If at all in a hurry when you 
see him coming, you prefer making a considerable détour to avoid the 
meeting ; for it is vain to say, “ By thy old gray beard, friend, wherefore 
stopp’st thou me?” He has a list of grievances as long as the tale of 
the ancient mariner, and will hold you by the button till he has confiden- 
tially disclosed a goodly portion of them to you, and so eased his mind. 
One of his sons, the youngest, who five-and-twenty years ago used to 
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run after his father, and occasionally join some of us in our wild scamper- 
ings about the fields, came back a short time ago on furlough, after see- 
ing some foreign service among our brave artillerymen. The upright, 
martial figure, “‘ bearded like a pard,” and arrayed in military trappings 
of blue and gold, did not at all remind me of the roguish little urchin 
who used to join the bird-nesting expeditions, or help to fly the kite. 
Another of the cowman’s sons I remember but little of ; but that little is 
of the kind which keeps untarnished in memory. He was what they 
commonly called a “ brick-kiln Dick ;” that is, he waited upon the men 
who moulded the wet clay into bricks, and carried clay on his head 
or bricks in his hands from place to place; his ragged clothes taking 
the red hue of the clay, and imparting to him, when it was dry, a 
singular and rufous appearance. ‘There was a cow on the farm rather 
given to run after people who teased her, or whom she did not like; and 
one day that this brick-kiln lad was in the field with an elder brother of 
mine, she took offence and ran after them. They ran in different direc- 
tions, my brother slyly aiming for the nearest corner of the field, where, 
after scrambling over an old wall, he was out of danger, the other in- 
stinctively making up the field the other way, in the direction of his 
home. ‘The cow, perhaps, did not admire the strange red hue of his 
clothes, for she took no notice of my brother, but rapidly pursued poor 
Joey. How he ran and roared as he went ; and how the dust fled out of 
his clay-coloured rags as he made frantic efforts to reach the far corner 
of the paddock before the cow overtook him! Fortunately the field was 
not long, and he did manage, somehow, to get to the boundary first, only: 
receiving some slight assistance from her horns in getting over the fence. 
Joey was notable in another respect. If he was ill, and the doctor had pre- 
scribed a rather unpleasant kind of “ black draught” for him to take peri- 
odically, as the time drew near for the nauseating dose to be administered, 
Joe would retire to the summit of a mound of mineral spoil near their cot- 
tage, and would there publicly proclaim his distress by sitting down and 
howling in the most lugubrious manner. When some of us inquired 
what all this dismal wailing was about, they told us that “our Joey 
donna like his doctor's stuff.” 

There was an old market-woman who was too useful to us little ones 
for me readily to forget. She used to trudge every week two or three 
miles to the nearest market-town, and always called on her way to in- 
quire if any thing was wanted. Molly, though old, was very active and 
energetic, and might with truth be styled a “ gamy” old woman. Ifyou 
called upon her at her lowly cottage, to admire the flowers for which her 
garden was famous, or upon more important market-affairs, you found 
her aged partner, Thomas, ranked nowhere in the management of every 
thing about the premises; and if it had not been for the little curl of 
smoke now and then rising from that corner of the kitchen where he sat 
with his pipe, you may have taken him for a wooden dummy, so per- 
fectly apathetic did he seem to all that was going on. There was a 
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scandalous report about that old Molly shaved herself every market-day ; 
and certainly her brave chin did look very clean and blue; but I should 
be sorry to let my childish fancy corroborate any such impertinent rumour. 
Did not she bring me home the first bow and arrows I ever possessed ; 
and, after waiting anxiously all through the long morning for her return, 
and speculating ambitiously how I should shoot over the tallest poplar- 
tree and rather astonish the sparrows in the barn-yard, was I not ready 
to run and kiss good Molly when she appeared at the top of the lane 
with my bow slung over her arm? Besides the butter and eggs she bore 
in her well-filled basket, there was often something from the confec- 
tioner’s shop to make us children very anxious to get a peep into it; and 
if nothing actually had been sent for, the old lady herself would buy a 
bit of toffee, a packet of gingerbread, or something which she knew 
would be welcomely received. Little acts of kind considerate feeling, 
but of no monetary value, will serve to bless for ever the memory of the 
poor; for such good deeds are written down in the tender recollections of 
the child, and are indelible. 

In the busy harvest-time there were generally some few more hands em- 
ployed to hasten the work, and some of them were possessed of a degree 
of idiosyncrasy worthy of note. Old Levi was quite a character, and did 
not think at all meanly ef himself as he came to his work on his “ Jeru- 
salem pony,” all booted and spurred, as though he was going to ride at a 
tourney. His poor moke helped to get him a living by drawing ashes; and 
as though this was not work enough for the poor beast, he used to ride him 
to and fro about the country, both for journeys of business and pleasure. 
“ Lavy,” as they called him, was but a puny little fellow; and his head 
being none of the strongest, a few draughts of harvest-ale made him on 
the best of terms with himself and every body else. I remember one 
day, after the men and women had come back from the harvest-fields 
where they had been at work, old Levi insisted on dancing the sailor’s 
hornpipe in front of the window where we were sitting. Having found 
his heavy clouted boots too cumbersome for any elegant movements, he 
took them off, and then went through the intricate evolutions much as I 
can imagine a sailor would, if he had been dancing on deck during a 
storm. If there was not much of the true “poetry of motion” about 
him, he amused others, and was highly pleased with his own perform- 
ance ; though I question if his wife would feel a like satisfaction when 
she had to mend the huge holes he made in his gray-worsted stockings. 

Billy and Matty were two more worthies who used to come to do a 
bit of harvesting; and being a childless old couple, they could absent 
themselves from home with less inconvenience than many others. Matty 
would look on with rather a jealous eye when some of the other women 
who were making hay with her, while they were sitting under the hedge 
at meal-time, would have their little ones brought to be suckled. “Glad 
I’ve got no troublesome brats to bother me,” she would say quite savagely ; 
but the motherly women knew better, and would hug theit darling babies 
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more closely, half smothering them with a few extra blessings and kissings, 
in compensation for the unkind remarks poor Matty had passed upon 
them. Billy, her husband, very nearly met with his death one of these 
harvesting-days. He was helping to unload a wagon which was drawn 
close alongside the rick, and being rather stiff and clumsy, he managed 
to get his feet entangled in the barley, and slipped head-first down to 
the ground. The wagon being close to the rick, he fell quite perpendicu- 
larly on his head, and remained in that position, wedged fast between the 
two. When they got him out, they certainly thought it was all over 
with poor Billy ; for he was black in the face, and his neck was so knocked 
in that his head seemed to rest on his shoulders. One of the men had 
the presence of mind to put his knees against his shoulders, and pull his 
head into its right place again ; and then he gave a groan, and began to 
revive; but his narrow escape sadly frightened us all. 

The conversation of this old man would sometimes take rather a scrip- 
tural tone ; and when the rest were bantering rude jests, he would occa- 
sionally, in a droll way, throw in a bit of seasonable advice in the shape 
of parable or proverb. One evening during harvest-time, after the last 
load for the day had been brought into the stack-yard, I recollect them 
sitting on one of the empty rick-frames during the quiet hour of the 
gloaming, while several of them in turn related some anecdote or story. 
Bill, when his turn came, related the wonderful adventures of a great 
and good man, who travelled far and perilled his life for the good of his 
fellow-creatures, and to teach them the way to heaven. So well, in his 
own quaint phraseology, did he tell the story, that they listened to 
strange adventures by sea and land, shipwrecks and other miraculous 
escapes, before they found out whose eventful history they were listening 
to. And when at last his hero was cast into a dungeon, and he told 
them, in the words of Holy Writ, how, “ at midnight, Paul and Silas 
prayed and sang praises unto God” out of the prison, the men and wo- 
men, with bated breath, remarked to each other, “‘ Dear me!” “ Wonder- 
ful !” “ Who'd ha’ thought it?” As the shades of evening grew darker, 
they drew nearer to each other, their voices dropped into a low confi- 
dential tone, and something of the supernatural would gradually infuse 
itself into the weird-like whisperings of their discourse. 

Few indeed among the grown-up people of the cottages would know- 
ingly lead young children astray; and many a lesson of useful information 
do they impart in natural history and other subjects with which they 
have practically become acquainted, in such a genial and interesting man- 
ner that the child never forgets it. Go out with an aged farm-labourer, 
and there is hardly a tree in the wood, a creeper in the hedge, or a bird 
in the air, but which he knows something about; probably the common 
name it bears, and a few interesting particulars about it derived from his 
own observation. Ifa tree, you will most likely hear when it comes in 
leaf, what birds are most accustomed to build in it or to alight on it in 
flocks, how far its roots extend from the trunk, how its shade and the 
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droppings from it damage the land under it, and what sort of timber 
it makes when felled, as probably the old fellow has helped to fall 
more than one. Ifa creeper, you may learn what places it thrives best 
in, whether the cattle are ever known to browse the leaves, whether the 
berries are poisonous, or whether the old wives make a decoction of it to 
cure particular ailments ; how far it is troublesome to the hedger and 
ditcher, and how its long shoots or roots interfere with the good growth 
of the fence. Ifa bird, you will ascertain whether it is migratory or not, 
whether it congregates in flocks in the winter or is of solitary habits, 
what trees, bushes, banks, or open grounds it builds upon, the size and 
colour of its eggs, and probably whether it is hard to rear from the nest, 
whether it is less numerous now than formerly, and how it eats if fit to cook. 

There is nothing of the pedagogue in the old countryman, who talks 
to the child as to his equal, and not an infant whom he is teaching ; and 
his information is so mixed up with particulars of his own life and experi- 
ence, and so blended with rural adventure, that the innate curiosity of the 
youngster is excited, and he tries inquisitively to draw more and more 
from the storehouse of the old man’s memory. 

There are those, I know, who are sore afraid lest their darlings 
should be contaminated by contact with the cottages of the neighbour- 
hood they live in, and endeavour, by nursery supervision carried to excess, 
—without which they cannot even chase a butterfly over the flowery 
meadow,—to stop all communication between their children and the 
labouring poor. ‘True, there may be danger in the vicinity of a large 
town, where the wild young Arabs are ever prowling about, whose slang 
language and roguish propensities it may not be advisable to have intro- 
duced among a well-behaved family of children. But to arrest all inter- 
course with honest workmen and their families at that age when the 
mind is most communicable, and the sympathies tenderly susceptive, and 
the budding judgment quite strong enough morally to appreciate virtue 
and déspise vice, is, we think, far from being good parental or social 
policy. Wait but a few years, and the free-spoken boy, who would love 
to fraternise and chatter with every swain he met, has become, perhaps, a 
shy scholastic young gentleman, who well knows, and is proud of, his 
position in society, and between whom and the humble cotter there has 
sprung up a stiff class-barrier, which may never again be fairly broken 
down or efficiently surmounted. 

Being in a position which brings me in daily contact with artisans, 
labourers, and other denominations of working-men, I yet look to the 
days of early childhood when I was most “ behind the scenes” with them, 
and got perhaps the best insight I shall have of their real character. 
Their inner life seemed more openly displayed to the inspection of the 
child; and what was then not fully understood, remained as an imperfect 
picture, to be further developed in after-times. Youthful fellowships, too, 
prompt to kindlier feelings of charity and benevolence ; nor can we readily 
harshly judge our Early Cottage Acquaintance. E. H. 8. 
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Dreakfast in Bed ; 


OR, PHILOSOPHY BETWEEN THE SHEETS. 


No. III. 


ON MR. MAVOR’S SPELLING-BOOK. 


My Library is not a very extensive one. The publishers rarely send me 
copies of new works, for the very sufficient reason that, when they do, I gen- 
erally abuse them. My brother authors, I fear, don’t like me, and I cer- 
tainly don’t like them ; and so they have given up forwarding me presenta- 
tion copies of their productions. On my few shelves, I am glad to say, there 
are no works of my own. Who would wish to preserve the double-tooth, 
wrenched, after so many dire dental struggles, from the unwilling jaw? 
Who, but a hypochondriac, would keep an assorted collection of coffin-nails 
in his study—and what are a man’s own printed writings but so many 
nails in his coffin? When one has been long on the rack, and is quit of it 
till to-morrow morning, it is as well to double-lock the door of the Torture- 
Room, and hide the dismal engine of agony from view. How you, my 
eminent friend, regard the little novels, essays, dramas, poems, &c. your 
facile pen has composed, I know not. To me the labours of my hand 
are but so many memorials of research in vain, want, anguish, and defeat. 
But then, perhaps, you are not in the habit of wrestling with wild-beasts 
at Ephesus, or of endeavouring to convince a perverse generation. Better, 
no doubt, to be a comfortable lion in the Ephesian menagerie, and take 
one’s shinbone of beef thankfully. In the preface to his noblest work, 
says Father Paul : “ Tengo per fermo che quest’ opera sara di pochi letta, 
ed in breve tempo mancherd di vita, non tanto per diffetto di forma, 
quanto per la natura della materia,’—which in our tongue signifieth 
this: that there is no use in striving; that if your book has all the learn- 
ing of Bellarmin, and all the acumen of Dom Calmet, and all the pains- 
taking of Florez, and all the majesty of Tillotson, and all the eloquence 
of Taylor, and all the wit of Swift, it shall not save its author from being 
sneered at, in a bankrupt review, as an ignorant dolt, by a boy-critic, who 
six months since was caned at school; that, cunning, artistically, as your 
book may be, it must be essentially fading and ephemeral; and that the 
highest tide of‘success will not rescue it at last from the fourpenny-box 
at a book-stall. And woe to him, unless he be a Giant, who dedicates his 
work to Posterity, and trusts in after ages to do him justice. Posterity! 
Posterity will singe a goose with your magnum opus. After ages! They 
will wrap penn’orths of pudding in the unsold sheets of your Epic. Waters 
of Marah to him who deems. himself a benefactor to his kind, and holds 
himself as necessary to the world’s scheme! Jeremy Bentham so did; and 
who, save a few who meet once a year to dine with his mummy, are grate- 
ful to Jeremy Bentham, the Father of Reform? Necessary! “It is the 
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disease of Princes,” said Napoleon (when he found that the nations had 
had enough of him), “to believe themselves necessary. No man is neces- 
sary—I, no more than the others. Alexander and Czesar are dead, and 
still the world rolls on its course without them.” And let this be a warn- 
ing to you, Tupper, hero of six-and-forty editions. 

And yet I know there are authors who love to look upon the things 
they have written—nay, doat upon them, calling them by endearing 
names, thinking the worst the best, and bestowing Grollier and Renais- 
sance bindings, gold scrolling, and blind tooling upon them. Our de- 
formed brats are often the best beloved. So used Monsieur Francois- 
Marie-Arouet, called Voltaire, to fondle his multifarious writings. Be- 
hold the weazened, shrivelled, hatchet-faced, wicked-eyed Patriarch of 
Ferney, in coat of cut-velvet, and silken-covered spindle-shanks, and 
towering white periwig, hugging the Zditio Princeps of his Pucelle, 
which he has had bound in sable morocco. When he is in a good temper, 
he caresses the scurril tome, and calls it “ Ma Jeanne—ma Jeanneton !”— 
the old rascal! When he is in evil case, and bethinks himself that a Day 

~ must come for frying and howling, he spurns the polecat thing, and cries 
“ Le livre-la a été écrit par un laquais wre.” The great authors of the 
present day may be equally partial to their bantlings. And those great 
authors, who are they? Let me hasten to name the Editor of Zadhiel’s 
Almanac, the scholar and gentleman who pens the dramatic criticisms 
in the London Gazette (published by authority), and Mr. George Francis 
Train. I would have whispered thy name, my Hircius; but thou art 
modest. Spungius, thy alias should have been added to the list, but that 
I know thee to be fierce in opposition to the present Ministry ; nor would 
I expose Lord Palmerston, by indiscreetly calling attention to thy merits, 
to the humiliation of seeing a proffered pension refused by Spungius the 
upright and incorruptible. 

“« Ah, que nous ne sommes rien!” cried Bossuet, preaching on earthly 
vanities before the gilded court of Versailles, who, of a certainty, thought 
“some punkins” of themselves. O Eagle of Meaux, thou errest! Evil 
is an entity, and we are bad; and to be bad is to be something. For in- 
stance, this morning, Breakfasting in Bed, I feel as bad as bad can be, 
morally and physically. It is an abominably foggy morning. I have 
complained of the fog; which is wrong. To be right, I should have been 
resigned to any little variation in the weatber. Then I was angry be- 
cause they would not let me have any muffins. Why should I be de- 
prived of muffins? There used to be muffins. But four months since, 
I had new-laid eggs every morning at dear old U. C.; I never thought 
of Breakfasting in Bed there. Now, a dingy bolus, with dusky specks 
of straw glued to its shell, reminds me, by its mustiness, of the blessings 
of the Anglo-French Treaty of Commerce. A French egg this, and 
charged at the price of a new-laid one. The newspapers, too, came late. 
The mendacious newsboy said that the “machine had broken down.” 
What, all the machines? Was there, then, a conspiracy against all the 
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presses in pressdom? In fact, it was this lack of journalism that led 
me first to quarrel with my breakfast, and then to begin thinking about 
books, and thence to turn to their writers, and then to bemoan myself, 
and say that I didn’t like my brother authors; whereas the truth is, that 
I love them dearly, every one. Bless them! It is clear that I am in an 
envious, discontented, and thoroughly uncharitable state of mind this morn- 
ing. Will the little book I keep under my pillow console me? I turn up 
page 167, and read, “ Constantly endeavour to do the will of another rather 
than thy own. Constantly prefer a state of want to a state of abundance. 
Constantly choose the lowest place, and to be inferior to all. He that 
doeth this, enters into the regions of rest and peace.” These beautiful 
words either mean something or nothing. They cannot be accepted with 
a Jesuitical reservation. If I construe them literally, I must, if my pub- 
lishers tell me to write down freedom, progress, and education, do their 
will, and not my own, which runs in precisely the contrary direction. 
I must abandon all hopes of muffins, because it is the will of others that 
I should not have them. I must constantly prefer going in rags, dwell- 
ing in a garret, and pinching my belly, to wearing warm broadcloth,’ 
to living in a snug house, to dining on roast mutton. IfI am invited 
to take the chair at the annual festival of the Charitable Crumpet-Makers, 
I must decline the honour, or solicit employment as a waiter or plate- 
washer at the London Tavern. The sentences I have quoted are not 
from an inspired writer, and I am therefore guiltless of irreverence in 
discussing them; but I saw lately in the shop-window of a stationer in 
Chancery Lane a schedule of rules to be observed by pious persons in the 
conduct of their daily life, each rule fortified by a scriptural text. I say 
boldly, that if we acted up to the letter of these rules, society could not 
exist, and the world would become a howling desert. How could we 
get on if nobody took the chair; if every body went tattered, and denied 
himself food ; if nobody exerted the Will that Heaven has implanted in 
him? And is it not the grossest simulation, the most “ unsophisticated 
hypocrisy,” as Sir Jonah Barrington pleonastically puts it, to go on chat- 
tering about what we ought to do, when we are perfectly aware that we 
cannot do it, and that the whole scheme of human government and 
society forbids us even to attempt it? 

Whereupon I return to my Library. The motive of my alluding to 
it at all you shall presently hear. I am cudgelling my brains to remem- 
ber if it contains a Spelling-book. It is so many years since I conned 
that useful volume. Dictionaries and vocabularies I have galore, in 
many tongues. Do I not prize a certain dimly-printed collection of 
“Domestic Dialogues,” written in French, German, Russian, and Latin, 
in which there is positively a conversation on drinking beer and smoking 
tobacco: “De Fictilibus tubis ad usum Nicotiana.” Says A of the Virginian 
weed: “ Hquidem fumi haustu non utor, sed pulvere abutor.’ A is no 
smoker, but a snuffer. Remarks the Ciceronian B of beer, “ Cerevisia 
inter Nicotiana usum gratior gustus, sine qua ne uti quidem hae pos- 
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sum ; quippe qui sitim creet.” This classical gentleman thinks that a glass 
of Allsopp’s Bitter goes well with a pipe of bird’s-eye, and acknowledges 
himself a beery one; for tobacco parches a man, says he. Then have I 
not the learned Harris’s Hermes, of which more anon, as the profound Hod- 
derius says; and Sir John Stoddart’s Universal Grammar, which to me is as 
universal confusion as Kant’s Critigue of Pure Reason (which Spungius 
understands so well)? I pass over Trench On Words, Groge’s Lexicon 
Balatronicum, Pegge’s Defence of the Cockney Dialect, and Horne 
Tooke’s Diversions of Purley; for this morning I thirst only for a Spelling- 
book. Where is Mavor? Is there a Mavor in the house? The news- 
papers arrive, and I become more and more anxious for a Spelling-book. 
There is, it would seem, no work of reference of that description in my 
Library ; but at last a dog’s-eared fasciculus, much blurred with pencil- 
marks, and smutched and smirched,—I trust not with infant tears,—is 
discovered in the possession of the Little Boy introduced to the reader in 
the second of these Papers. He is at first loth to give up Mavor; but he 
at least is practically taught that it is his duty to do another’s will in 
preference to his own. Mavor is taken from him for the use of his cruel 
uncle; but a written receipt and explanation of cause for detention is 
given to him, to bear him harmless on his arrival at Miss Mangnall’s 
establishment. 

Here is Mavor, at last. Revised by Cecil Hartley, A.M. ; the 170th 
thousand. Here are the famous short lessons: “ His pen has no ink in 
it;” ““I met a man with a pig;” “Do as you are told, or it may be 
bad for you.” This is rather fierce in its minatory style, and Dr. 
Mavor must have got it from Dr. Busby. ‘‘ Come, James, make haste. 
Now read your book. Here is a pin to point with.” Little boys are 
not allowed to point with pins nowadays. “Tom fell in the pond. He 
was a bad boy. Jack Hall was a good boy. He took pains to learn 
as he ought, and made all the great boys his friends.” But these cha- 
racters have been, I think, more tersely sketched in the unpublished 
Nursery Edda of the Titmarshian Sage: 


* Little Jack Snook 
Was fond of his book, 
And was much beloved by his master ; 
But naughty Jack Spry 
Has got a black eye, 
And carries his nose in a plaster.” 


Then comes the story of the nice girl, but who was not good, and told fibs, 
and whose cake was eaten by a mouse; then the apologue of Miss Jane Bond, 
who had a new doll, and whose good aunt gave her some cloth to make a 
shift for it. O Mr. Cecil Hartley, A.M., do you call this editing Mavor ? 
You should have discreetly substituted for that sad passage about the S— 
a neat paragraph to the effect that Miss Jane Bond’s aunt proceeded to the 
Lilliputian Warehouse in Regent Street, and there purchased some “under- 
clothing” for her niece’s doll. This benevolent lady was doubtless the Mrs. 
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Bond, who appears to have kept an inn or hotel in the rural districts, 
and who, when the travellers were hungry and desired that their stomachs 
might be filled, cried out to the ducks in the pond, “ Dilly, dilly, dilly, 
come and be killed;” but they would not, whereupon Mrs. Bond 


“ Flew in a very great rage, 
With plenty of onions and plenty of sage.” 


And it was bad for the ducks, because they would not do what they were 
told. 

Frank Pitt and his fat cheeks; Jane whose hand was tied up in a 
cloth; the girl who tied the string to the bird’s leg; and Harry who 
gorged his cake and was sick ; and Peter Careful, who ate a little piece of 
his cake (the young curmudgeon !) every day, but kept it till it grew 
mouldy and worthless: all these friends of my youth I meet and pass 
by; and then I come to Richard—Richard Cceur de Lion he ought 
to be called—who said to his schoolmates, “I have got a cake; let us 
go and eat it;” and when they had all eaten, there remained a piece, 
which Richard put by, saying, “I will eat it to-morrow.” But a blind 
man came into the playground,—but Mavor shall tell the rest: “ He said, 
‘My pretty lads, if you will, I will play you a tune.’ And they all left 
their sport, and came and stood round him. And Richard saw that while 
he played, the tears ran down his cheeks. And Richard said, ‘Old man, 
why do you cry?’ And the old man said, ‘ Because I am hungry: I have 
no bo-dy to give me any dinner or supper; I have nothing in the world 
but this little dog, and I cannot work. If I could work, I would.” Then 
Richard went, without saying a word, and fetched the rest of his cake, 
which he had intended to eat another day ; and he said, ‘ Here, old man, 
here is some cake for you.’ The old man said, ‘ Where is it? for I am 
blind; I cannot see it.’ So Richard put it into his hat. And the fiddler 
thanked him ; and Richard was more glad than if he had eaten ten cakes 
himself.” I wish that Mr. Mulready or Mr..Webster would take Richard 
and the blind fiddler as a subject for a picture ; and I have often thought 
this simple story to be one of the noblest and most pathetic narratives in 
the English language. 

Still turning over the trim tome bound in green cloth, which, by vir- 
tue of a forced loan from the Little Boy, has come into my possession, I 
cannot avoid murmuring that it is not the Mavor of my youth ; that it has 
experienced change, and that the change has not been one for the better. 
My old spelling-book was bound in light-speckled sheepskin, and had a 
warm portmanteau-like odour. The modern Mavor has portraits of ani- 
mals, drawn with symmetry and vigour by Mr. Harrison Weir; the old 
book was decorated with the vilest vignettes that sign-painter turned 
draughtsman ever imagined, or wood-chopper flourishing’ long before 
Bewick or Thurston ever hacked. Strange heraldic-looking animals— 
griffins, unicorns, roaring bulls of Bashan, monsters and chimeras dire— 
passed current for lions and tigers and the domestic animals. But what 
did we little children care, so long as we could smear the’coarse cartoons 
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with blue and red and yellow ochre? And was the fable of the Dog and 
the Shadow less suggestive because the dog was not in the least like his 
adumbrated duplicate, and was besides as big, according to scale of com- 
parison, as the elephant in the next cut? And the frontispiece again! 
The new Mavor shows a pretty tableau of Home; a young mother, sur- 
rounded by a chirping little brood of those children whom Mr. Gilbert 
draws so charmingly,—little girls in long curls and short trousers, cherub- 
faced boys in pretty tunics. They are hanging over the spelling-book 
with as much pleased interest in their little faces as though Mavor were 
Baron Munchausen. In the foreground is a toy-horse, of the regular 
buff-coat and red-wafer pattern. Ah, dear me, dear me! the old Mavor 
had a very different kind of frontispiece. Showed it not three grim com- 
partments, stages, or floors: in the uppermost a boy-class of shivering 
little wretches, rangéd before the desk of a stern usher, who wore his hat 
and bore a cane? We all settled that this was an usher; for although 
ferocious, he looked poor. There was a frigid gloom about that top-storey 
picture, at once suggestive of the horrible winter mornings at school, the 
lessons before breakfast, and agonising incandescence produced in numbed 
palms by “spats” of the cane. The middle compartment represented a 
ladies-school: such a Miss Tickletoby in the chair, such a Mrs. Teachem! 
“Come here, Master Timothy Todd,— 
Before we have done you'll look grimmer ; 
You’ve been spelling some time for the rod, 
But I’ll have you to know I'm a Trimmer.” 

I am sure Thomas Hood must have had the woodcut portrait of this ter- 
rible old dame in his mind’s eye when he wrote (and illustrated) the fancy 
portrait of Mrs. Trimmer in his Comic Annual. 

It may be that I have been mixing up the pictures of the old Mavor 
with those of the old Dilworth. At all events, both spelling-books had 
strange representations of boys in frills, and coats with two-inch tails, of 
schoolmistresses in mob-caps, and pedagogues in long dressing-gowns. 
And Dilworth and Mavor were both illustrated with “ cuts,” while intem- 
pestive contemplation of their wood-blocks brought little boys into inti- 
mate connexion with another block of wood, whence the engravings are 
struck off in red ink. I donot wish any one to laugh at these forced 
jests. Let them shudder, and shut up Mavor. 

But why did I ever open him? What have I to do at my age with 
a baby’s Spelling-book? A great deal, I think. Mavor is an admirable 
corrective for conceit. A cursory reference to his pages will tell many a 
scholar, inflated with the big books he has been studying, a great many 
things he did not know before. I declare that, until breakfast-time this 
morning, I did not know—or had forgotten—that cow’s-horn is “used 
instead of glass for lanterns.” I had heard, of course, of horn lanterns, 
but deemed them to be obsolete. Judge of my astonishment to find them 
glimmering in the Mavor of 1862! Again, that the white hair of goats 
was “valuable for wigs.’ Ignoramus! I thought that barristers’ wigs 
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were made of horsehair, and the Lord Mayor’s coachman’s jasey of spun- 
glass. We are never too old to learn. 

The which confirms me in my estimate of the advantage we may 
derive from occasionally consulting in mature life the simplest elementary 
works. What do we know about things, after all? I should like to get 
this exceedingly wide-awake Bishop Colenso into a corner, and put him 
through a course of Mavor, and Pinnock, and Mangnall, and the Guide 
to Knowledge. The right reverend father is the author of a very good 
book on Arithmetic, I am told; but I doubt whether he has been lately 
bestowing much attention on such simple problems as: “If a herring 
and a half cost three-halfpence, how many herrings can you get for a 
shilling ?”” Propound this to me,OColenso! Do you know what ink is 
made of? Can you tell me how the angles of Westminster Abbey are 
subtended on the retina of a bull’s-eye? Do you know any thing about 
the manufacture of boot-varnish ? Can you bite-in a copper-plate? Do 
you know who invented braces? Can you inform me when steel pens 
were first used? Can you find me a rhyme for Hippopotamus? Could 
you undertake to supply a weekly satirico-political cartoon for Punch? 
Can you define what human wit is? Do you know (but here I borrow 
from sturdy old Parry) how oval frames are turned? Go away, Bishop 
of the Black Men! Go to your Pinnock, or to your Punch even; for 
you would derive more wisdom from the study of that periodical, than 
from puzzling your poor brains about the Pentateuch! Before the doubts 
of a Hume, a Gibbon, a Volney, a Voltaire, a Condorcet, a Mirabeau, 
one stands amazed, aghast, to see the mighty intellects obscured by 
clouds, the giants ridden by the incubus who wears a cock’s-feather in 
his cap, and in a shrill fluted voice Denies, Denies for ever. Before 
the perplexities of a Pascal, a Hobbes, a Gassendi, one stands awed 
and hushed. Nay, in the reckless foaming infidel, his hands clenched, 
his eyes glaring, his hair blown about by the Eternal Storm, and voci- 
ferating his hoarse “ No !” there is something gigantic, though appalling. 
There may be abandonment, but there may be rectitude. The martyrs of 
unbelief are often as self-sacrificing as the martyrs of faith. But for this 
small-beer scepticism, this Tom Paineism in a white choker, this Strauss- 
ology adapted to small tea-parties, this genteel free-thinking for family 
reading,—faugh ! it tastes in the mouth like a bad groat. Off, Dr. C.! 
Away, Mr. Wilkie Collenso! I will have none of your “ sensations” about 
the Books of Moses. And, butler,—my butler wears crinoline,—H. M. 
and B. J. are coming to dinner to-day, and we will have a bottle of the 
right red seal, not the cheap Cape I have bought lest Spungius should 
pop in. For I love not South-African port—nay, nor South-African 
theology. 

And before I shut up Mavor, there is a particular class in society to 
which I desire to commend the attentive study of the Spelling-book. O 
you noble Captains, you brave swells, you honest, jovial, intrepid, kind- 
hearted, ignorant young officers in the Heavies and the Prancers, rush 
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off to your booksellers and invest in all the copies of the spelling-books 
that remain unsold. Let your devotion henceforth be to Mars, Bacchus, 
and Apollo,—but don’t forget Mavor. If more English gentlemen, 
belonging to the military patrician class, had a commonly decent ac- 
quaintance with English orthography, don’t you think that we should 
have fewer “bubble bets,” that the Admiral would not “abhor” the 
Colonel quite so often, and that one’s Breakfast in Bed would not be 
poisoned by the “ Turf scandals,” of which the recapitulation has been 
lately the nuisance and disgrace of the morning newspapers? Don’t 
think that I wish to launch into a violent tirade against Colonel Rawdon 
Crawley, or Captain De Boots, or Lieutenant Guy Livingstone. I think 
them much better fellows than Colonel James, or Captain Booth, or 
Lieutenant Lismahago. Nay, when I compare them with M. le Chef le 
Bataillon Fracasse de la Tapagerie, or M. le Capitaine Gamelle Bouten- 
feu, I strike the balance in favour of the English officer, and think him no 
worse soldier for being a gentleman. But he should learn to spell. He 
should, indeed. Colonel Rawdon Crawley should be able to write his letters 
without the aid of a Johnson’s Dictionary ; Captain De Boots should be 
cured of spelling kept “kep,” and Mediterranean “ Meddytirainian.” I 
know that Lord Malmesbury doesn’t attach much value to accurate 
orthography ; and I can guess the reason. His Lordship’s father was 
that same learned Mr. Harris who wrote the Hermes—alluded to at the 
commencement of this Paper—and who was one of the most erudite 
philological writers of whom this country can boast. Depend upon it, 
that the noble Lord had quite enough spelling-book cheer in his youth to 
last him for a lifetime. The pastry-cook’s boy doesn’t care much for 
jam-tarts; the tailor’s son is reluctant to assume the shears and French 
chalk of Mr. Snip, his papa, deceased. But Mavor is not to be banished 
from polite society because Malmesbury frowns. I hope that, ere very 
long, at least a dozen Spelling-books may be added to the libraries of the 
Senior and Junior United Service, the Guards, and the Army and Navy 
Clubs. They need not entirely supersede the study of the Racing Ca- 
lendar, or Ruff’s Guide to the Turf; but they may be instrumental in 
spreading a mild and innocent love for the contemplation of words in two 
syllables, and eventually cause “Turf scandals”—if the Turf must be 
scandalous; a quality I do not hold to be at all necessary'to a noble and 
manly national pursuit—to turn some other topic than the orthography 
of Reindeer as against Raindeer. 
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John Dryden. 


By Joun A. Heravp. 


Tue faculty to perceive the greatness in great men is a rare gift even 
with the most competent critics. These not seldom appear to think that 
the judgment which pertains to their craft is best shown in censure. 
Instead of accepting their subjects as representative of what is excellent in 
_ humanity, they are anxious to demonstrate that, in many respects, great 
men are very little men, and not better than ordinary folk. They lead 
themselves and others to believe that the wisest, the most learned, the 
most moral, can become what they are, or gain a reputation for being such, 
in connexion with traits of character and conduct that we should natur- 
ally hold inconsistent with their claims, but for the actual experience of 
the fact. Portraits, however monstrous, thus pass current as faithful 
likenesses of individuals whom we are requested to accept as 


“ At once the wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind ;” 


and thus our faith in pure and simple virtue is destroyed, or our indig- 
nation excited at the calumnies by which the worthiest are reduced to the 
level of the vicious. 

Of those who have earned by their merits the highest place, and yet 
occupy it uneasily because of the shadows cast on their fair fame, the poet 
Dryden is undoubtedly one. We are required, on the one hand, to admire 
“the varied, highly cultured, masculine, and magnificent forces of his 
genius ;” and, on the other, to deny him to have been, “ personally, a very 
honest, a very high-minded, or a very good man;” and to hold him as 
one who was not indeed altogether “‘ a renegado and deliberate knave,” 
but who was nevertheless “a fickle, needy, and childish changeling.” 
That such genius could consist with such set-offs is scarcely conceivable, 
and therefore I venture to discredit the portrait ; and, in order to correct 
it, have renewed my acquaintance with the original, by a re-study of 
his life and works, the result of which I propose to give in the present 
Paper. 

I know not whether Dryden gains or loses by the fact of his appear- 
ance after such great poets as Spenser, Shakespeare, and Milton; but 
there is one thing in which he resembles them,—he is a Representative 
Man. His character partakes of that of his age, as theirs did that of their 
cycle. Hence it is that we find such transitions and mutations in his 
mental features; for the same transitions and mutations marked the cen- 
tury in which he flourished. He derived much from them, and their age; 
but with a difference. The influence of the Hebrew Scriptures, for instance, 
is as dominant in his writings as in theirs. But in theirs it is more 
reverently felt. Like Milton, he deals frequently with the Biblical narra- 
tives in their political relations, but with less simplicity of feeling. In 
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his Paradise Lost, the blind Bard unconsciously made Satan his hero ; 
while the whole fable of the Celestial Rebellion might easily have been 
interpreted of the terrestrial revolution in which he himself had been a 
working agent. But Milton does not seem to have suspected the corre- 
spondence. Far otherwise with Dryden i in his Absalom and Achitophel. 
The critical, not to say profane, spirit with which Dryden deals with the 
Scriptural narrative, and the daring manner in which he draws it into 
analogy with the events of his own time, is really alarming. The glosses 
of the Hssays and Reviews are mild and timid compared with the bold 
meanings which the satiric poet bestows on the sacred text. The very 
opening sounds defiant, and proceeds with a scorn of prejudice which 
is scarcely veiled. What writer of these days would have ventured on 
this exordium? 
“Tn pious times, ere priestcraft did begin, 

Before polygamy was made a sin; 

When man on many multiplied his kind, 

Ere one to one was cursedly confined ; 

When nature prompted, and no law denied 

Promiscuous use of concubine and bride ; 

Then Israel’s monarch after Heaven's own heart, 

His vigorous warmth did variously impart 

To wives and slaves, and wide as his command 

Scattered his Maker's image through the land”— 

Did Charles the Second accept this as satire on his own conduct, or as 
justification? For which did Dryden mean it? It were hard to give a 
satisfactory answer to either question. In the Scriptural phrases intro- 
duced, and which we have italicised, is there an infidel sneer implied, or 
that submission to the letter and authority of the document which fore- 
shadowed the unquestioning believer which Dryden ultimately professed 
himself to be? Different readers will respond to this question according 
to their different feelings. It is, in fact, a matter of sentiment alto- 
gether. 

It is time, however, that we came to a pause; for I find that we have 
dashed into the subject with such force and vigour, that we are already 
about the middle before we had become aware that we were at the begin- 
ning of the argument. The character of Dryden and that of his age had 
passed through one of its phases before the poem existed which we have 
quoted, and which is celebrated as the greatest satire in the English lan- 
guage. It was composed to order, and by order of Charles the Second. 
Its vigour is surprising, as written under such conditions; but that vigour 
was short-lived. It lasted only through the first part; the second part 
Dryden delegated to Nahum Tate, inserting in it, however, some 200 
lines of his own. It is amusing to see how hard Tate strives to write 
up to his standard, and how he all but succeeds, and yet always fails. 

But, as we have intimated, we must try back, and exhibit Dryden 
and his age in a previous phase of their common character. 

Dryden was descended from a Puritan family; and a great-grand- 
father was acquainted with no less a scholar than Erasmus, whose name 
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served for the baptismal distinction of more than one descendant. Dry- 
den’s own father was named Erasmus, and may have inherited freedom of 
opinion from that eminent reformer, mixed, however, with some judicious 
conservatism, befitting the sheriff of a county and a knight created under 
James I., though necessarily dashed with certain influences on his mother’s 
side, who was the daughter of a zealous Puritan, the Rev. Henry Picker- 
ing, one of the marked victims in the Gunpowder Plot. What educa- 
tional influences were added to these congenital tendencies were due to 
the famous Dr. Busby, of Westminster, where Dryden was a king’s scho- 
lar, and who discovered in him, it is said, the first intimations of poetical 
power. 
Dryden has left one poem from which we may judge, in some degree, 
of his family surroundings. It is an epistle to his cousin-german, also a 
John Dryden, of Chesterton, in the county of Huntingdon, written in 
1699, who led there the life of a country-squire, and, according to his 
kinsman’s account, fulfilled the duties of his station with exemplary pro- 
priety. Some of these are thus specified : 
“ Just, good, and wise, contending neighbours come, 

From your award to wait their fizal doom, 

And, foes before, return in friendship home. 

Without their cost you terminate the cause, 

And save the expense of long litigious laws: 

Where suits are traversed, and so little won, 

That he who conquers is but last undone: 

Such are not your decrees ; but so designed, 


The sanction leaves a lasting peace behind, 
Like your own soul, serene,—a pattern of your mind.” 


Amidst his own speculative pursuits, Dryden could, we see, justly esti- 
mate the worth and value of a practical life. Yet he did not underrate 
his own vocation, as the following lines prove : 


“Oh, true descendant of a patriot line, 

Who, while thou sharest their lustre, lend’st them thine! 

Vouchsafe this picture of thy soul to see ; 

*Tis so far good, as it resembles thee : 

The beauties to the original I owe, 

Which, when I miss, my own defects I show ; 

Nor think the kindred Muses thy disgrace,— 

A poet is not born in every race. 

Two of a house few ages can afford ; 

One to perform, another to record. 

Praiseworthy actions are by thee embraced ; 

And ’tis my praise to make thy praises last. 

For even when death dissolves our human frame, 

The soul returns to heaven, from whence it came: 
« Earth keeps the body, verse preserves the fame !” 


Dryden here manifests as much self-consciousness of power as ever Words- 
worth did; but his moral perceptions are not equally strong. His rela- 
tive was unmarried ; and the poet commends him for his prudence in not 
submitting to matrimonial bondage : 


“ Promoting concord, and composing strife, ' 
Lord of yourself, uncumbered with a wife ; 
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Where, for a year, 2 month, perhaps a night, 

Long penitence succeeds a short delight ! 

Minds are so hardly matched, that even the first, 
Though paired by Heaven, in Paradise were cursed. 
For man and woman, though in one they grow, 
Yet, first or last, return again to two. 

He to God’s image, she to his was made ; 

So, farther from the fount, the stream at random strayed. 
How could he stand, when, put to double pain, 

He must a weaker than himself sustain ? 

Each might have stood, perhaps,—but each alone ; 
Two wrestlers help to pull each other down.” 


Here we have another instance of irreverent allusion, made in perfect 
good faith ; sportively expressed, it may be, pas in right-down earnest. 
Nor is he afraid of repeating it: 


“ The tree of knowledge, once in Eden placed, 
Was easy found, but was forbid to taste. 
Oh, had our grandsire walk’d without his wife, 
He first had sought the better plant of life! 
Now both are lost : yet, wandering in the dark, 
Physicians, for the tree, have found the bark.” 


Dryden’s own experience of married life was not happy. In the first 
place, he had himself been disappointed in love. A young lady-cousin 
had rejected his suit while he was a student at Cambridge. She lived to 
repent it, since she died, herself unmarried, many years after his own 
decease. Meanwhile she sympathised with his celebrity, and carefully 


preserved the one epistle which he had addressed to her. It was not 
until 1663 that Dryden married, and then evidently for the advancement 
of his social position. Lady Elizabeth, the daughter of the Earl of How- 
ard, who settled 60/. a year upon her, was the woman destined to make 
the poet wretched; a woman, we are told, of violent temper and weak 
intellect, and who ultimately becay2 a lunatic. Yet, to maintain her in 
the rank befitting her birth, Dryden submitted to literary drudgery, not 
writing what he most wished, but what would best pay, or at least bring 
immediate returns. 

Dryden accordingly turned his attention to the stage. In this direc- 
tion the land had long lain fallow, and was now ready to be sown for a 
new crop. Puritan severity had discouraged amusements, and the recrea- 
tion of the stage in particular. Milton had written his Comus prior to 
the civil war. After it had commenced, though he had projected several 
tragedies, he found no time to write any. Nor would even that pure 
drama have been permitted by the stern associates of his early creed ; for 
the masque no longer had its place in princely or baronial halls. In every 
shape and in every place the voice of dramatic poetry was silenced by 
republican authority. The pulpit also declaimed against the stage as a 
heathenish domain. 

Extreme as were such opinions and practices, the reaction that they 
caused was equally strong. The Restoration was the signal for extremes 
in the opposite direction. It restored the theatre, but not the old drama. 
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A new dramatic taste had been fostered in the monarch on the Continent, 
—a taste which found expression in the rhyming heroic plays derived 
from French models, and in the licentious comedies adapted from Spanish 
example, with which the court of Charles the Second was delighted. 

The public of the time demanded novelty. Men turned their backs 
on the past, and looked to the future as a continuation of the reign of 
Astrea Redux, which had commenced with the year 1660. In Dryden’s 
own words, saturnian times had rolled round again, and men sought to 
disport themselves as in paradisal days: 


“ Jam redit et vigo, redeunt Saturnia regna.” 


And thus the evils of revolution, once surmounted, were replaced with 
richer treasures ; a fact which Dryden illustrated by one of those fine and 
characteristic similes so frequent in his poems : 
“so winds that tempests brew, 
When through Arabian groves they take their flight, 
Made wanton with rich odours, losé their spite.” 
The fact itself he converted into a compliment to Charles the Second. 
With the beginning of his gentle rule, to Dryden 
“ Time’s whiter series was begun, 
Which in soft centuries should smoothly run.” 
All was clad in the colours of the rainbow, that adorned the world which 
had survived a deluge. “ Now,” sings the poet, in that gorgeous language 
of his,— 
“ Now our sad ruius are removed from sight, 
The season too comes fraught with new delight : 
Time seems not now beneath his years to stoop, 
Nor do his wings with sickly feathers droop: 
Soft western winds waft o’er the gaudy spring, 
And opened scenes of flowers and blossoms bring!” 

Dryden never wearied of singing the restored monarch’s clemency, 
and the confidence which it inspired in the people. It encouraged the 
mood of mind that sought in all manner of revelry due compensation for 
the strictness that had so perniciously restrained the use of its brightest 
powers. To that strictness, in reply to Collier, who had condemned the 
depravity of the theatre, Dennis ascribes the degradation both of the 
manners of society and of the stage. The untimely suppression of the 
latter had prevented its gradual reformation; for James by his enaet- 
ments, and Charles by his example, had succeeded in a considerable degree 
in discouraging the scurrilous tendency of our early drama. Malone tells 
us, indeed, that positive measures were taken to insure decency; for the 
master of the revels was enjoined to read over, and correct the impro- 
prieties of such plays as were to be brought forward; as may be proved 
by reference to Sir Henry Herbert’s Office-Book. Time, and the increas- 
ing influence of educated taste, would have done the rest. 

“A muddy stream,” says Sir Walter Scott, in reference to this point, 
“if allowed its free course, would gradually purify itself; but if dammed 
up for a season, and let loose at once, its first torrent cannot fail to be 
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impregnated with every impurity. The license of a rude age was thus 
revived by a corrupted one; and even those plays which were translated 
from the French and Spanish were carefully seasoned with as much inde- 
licacy and double entendre as was necessary to fit them for the ear of the 
wittiest and most profligate of monarchs.” 

The absurd limitation of theatres to two in number does not escape 
the censure of the biographer just cited; “a restriction,” says he, “per- 
haps necessary, as the exclusive patent expresses ii, in regard of the 
extraordinary licentiousness then used in dramatic representation, but 
for which no good reason can be shown, when they are at least harmless, 
if not laudable, places of amusement.” How right Sir Walter Scott was 
we now know, when we have numerous theatres, most of them in a state 
of prosperity, and presenting a purified drama to their patrons. A larger 
number still have been lately demanded, and are likely to be erected. Of 
the two then existing and licensed, one was placed under the direction of Sir 
William D’Avenant, whose sufferings in the royal cause merited a pro- 
vision, and whose taste and talents had been directed towards the drama 
even during its proscription. He is said to have introduced movable 
scenes upon the English stage; and without entering into the dispute 
of how closely this is to be interpreted, we are certain that he added 
much to its splendour and decoration. His set of performers, which 
contained the famous Betterton, and others of great merit, was called 
the Duke’s Company. The other licensed theatre was placed under the 
direction of Thomas Killigrew, much famed by tradition for colloquial 
wit; but the merit of whose good things evaporated as soon as he at- 
tempted to interweave them with comedy. His performers constituted 
what was entitled the King’s Company. With this last theatre Dryden 
particularly connected himself, by contract. None of his earlier plays 
were acted by the Duke’s Company, unless those in which he had received 
assistance from others. 

Dryden’s heroic plays have been justly described as the metrical ro- 
mances of chivalry thrown into the form of dialogues; and it has been 
critically decided, that in this unnatural but seductive class of composi- 
tions Dryden was unsurpassed ; and that, amidst all their exaggeration 
and unreality, his tragic dramas are works of great genius. His comedies 
are of less value. The former, too, were fruitful of good to him as an 
artist. The writing of them practised him in the art of versification and 
expression. Out of his rhymed dialogue arose that mastery of the 
English heroic couplet which he was the first to acquire, and in which he 
has since had no equal. Moreover, the prefaces, dedications, and essays 
with which he enriched his dramas, exhibited him at once as the earliest 
writer of regular and elegant English prose, and as the first who can be 
said to have aimed, in our language, at any thing like philosophical 
criticism. Those prose fragments of his are still instructive to the critic 
of poetry; and they contain some of the most felicitous specimens of 
style which the English language has ever produced. 
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In his first assault upon the stage, Dryden was not successful. The 
Wild Gallant, produced in 1662-3, had to wait until 1667 for the public 
approval. The history of the play does no credit to the public. The 
author, in his first draught, had not been sufficiently licentious for the 
prevailing taste ; in his second, he added the spice that was demanded, 
and succeeded. He relates the fact itself in the prologue to the revived 
piece. After a simile, describing a raw squire matured into a window- 
breaking profligate, he proceeds : 

“ By such degrees, while knowledge he did want, 
Our unfledged author writ A Wild Gallant. 
He thought him monstrous lewd (I lay my life), 
Because suspected with his landlord’s wife ; 
But since his knowledge of the town began, 
He thinks him now a very civil man; 
And, much ashamed of what he was before, 
Has fairly played him at three wenches more. 
*Tis some amends his frailties to confess ; 
Pray pardon him his want of wickedness.” 
And “the town” bore the accusation patiently, and welcomed the poet 
who was so conciliatory. In order to live, it was necessary for Dryden 
to become what he terms “a very hopeful sinner.” Here, then, is his 
apology for the licentiousness of his comedies, which quality of them he 
condemns quite as strongly as his modern critics. In the last epilogue 
he ever wrote (within three weeks of his death), he is careful to put the 
saddle on the right horse, arguing against Collier the divine, who has 
made himself infamous by a book against the drama. 
“Perhaps the parson stretched a point too far, 
When with our theatres he waged a war. 
He tells you that this very moral age 
Received the first infection from the stage ; 
But, sure, a banished court, with lewdness fraught, 
The seeds of open vice, returning, brought.” 

By the by, this epilogue throws some light on the real meaning couched 
under the equivocal exordium to his Absalom and Achitophel, and 
confirms Dr. Johnson’s opinion, that Dryden, though compelled by need 
to write for the stage, never was much pleased with his dramas. It 
was in the thirty-second year of his life that he commenced writing for 
the stage. Had his taste laid that way originally, he probably would 
have begun much sooner. Once introduced into it, he composed alto- 
gether eight-and-twenty dramas. 

Dryden preferred rhyme for the dialogue of his plays; and in his first 
successful piece (Zhe Rival Ladies) employed it for the serious scenes, 
and blank verse for the comic ones. Soon after, he joined Sir Robert 
Howard in the composition of a rhyming play entitled The Indian 
Queen, which, having been produced with gorgeous scenery and costumes, 
was acted with great applause. Evelyn records that the scenes were 
the richest ever seen. In them battles and sacrifices were presented ; 
aerial demons singing above, and the god of dreams ascending from 
below. Theroad to success was now pointed out to Dryden ; whereupon 
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he wrote another drama of a similar kind, called The Indian Emperor, 
a continuation of the story of The Indian Queen, into which he intro- 
duced three ghosts, and continued the character of Montezuma. It 
procured him the patronage of the Duchess of Monmouth, and established 
his poetic superiority. Two years after (1667), he published his Annus 
Mirabilis, written in quatrains, after the pattern of D’Avenant’s Gondi- 
bert, preceded by a letter to Sir Robert Howard, with whom soon after he 
appears to have quarrelled. The bone of contention was this very use of 
rhyme in plays, which Dryden defended, though perhaps his marriage 
with his friend’s sister had something to do with it. In the following 
year he succeeded D’Avenant as poet laureate, and published his famous 
Essay on Dramatic Poetry, in the form of a dialogue, the Duke of 
Dorset being one of the interlocutors. 

In this work we have Dryden’s deliberate judgment of Shakespeare’s 
genius, whom he treats of in connexion with Ben Jonson. Shakespeare 
he praises as the man of all modern, and perhaps ancient poets, who had 
the largest and most comprehensive soul, and intuitive knowledge of 
human nature; but he objects that his comic degenerates into “ clenches” 
(or puns), and his serious into bombast. Jonson he accepts as a learned 
and judicious writer; but condemns the sullen and saturnine character 
of his genius, his borrowing from the ancients, and the insipidity of his 
late plays. 

Dryden was now a man of mark; a man who could write successful 
dramas as a poet, and who could defend them in learned disquisitions as 
a critic. He found no difficulty, therefore, in entering into a contract 
with the King’s Company of players to write three plays a year; but 
great difficulty in keeping the contract. In the course of three years 
he produced only five or six plays. 

In 1667 his Maiden Queen, a tragi-comedy, was represented, the 
success of which was owing to the excellent acting of Nell Gwynne; 
and it was accordingly patronised by Charles the Second ; but it was not 
equal to his Indian Emperor. The king, however, objected to a point 
in it—the concluding scene; in which subjects treat of their marriage in 
the presence of a queen, who stands idly by. To this royal criticism 
Dryden would not concede, and replied, that the situation “was neces- 
sary to make the piece go off smartly; and was, in the estimation of 
good judges, the most diverting of the whole comedy.” Etiquette had 
to give way to human nature. 

But we have now to record a defeat ; for Dryden, assisted by Sir 
William D’Avenant, now dared to measure himself with Shakespeare, 
whom he certainly appreciated, but not reverently. Zhe Tempest of the 
immortal bard was to be remodelled; D’Avenant providing the plan, and 
Dryden the poetry. They foolishly introduced into the plot a man who 
had never seen a woman, as a contrast to a woman who had never seen a 
man, and furnished Caliban with a sister-monster. This is now our judg- 
ment of their doings; but the age that witnessed them, it is but fair to 
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say, applauded these monstrous profanations of the great poet’s text. This 
adaptation was preceded by the comedy of Str Martin Mar-all, a trans- 
lation by the Duke of Newcastle from Moliére’s L’ Ltourda, altered and 
finished by Dryden. Moliére likewise contributed to the next venture of 
our poet’s,—his Depit Amoureux contributing several scenes to the drama 
of An Evening’s Love ; or, the Mock Astrologer, founded upon Corneille’s 
Ie Feint Astrologue and Calderon’s E/ Astrologo Fingido. It is a 
sprightly piece of work, but deformed by an indecent prologue. 

Dryden’s next play, written in seven weeks, was a hurried, bombastic 

composition, entitled, Zyrannick Love; or, the Royal Martyr ; but the 

author provided against its defects by the cunning device of the epilogue, 
which, we are told, threw the audience into ecstasies. Nell Gwynne, 
lying dead in the last scene, was just about to be borne off by her bearers, 
when she started up and dismissed them with a profane exclamation, and 
then advanced to speak the epilogue. The king was as much delighted as 
the audience; and is said to have gone behind the scenes, and carried her 
off that very night. Doubtless about this time she became his mistress. 

All this time the poet was playing with his genius; but he was now 
to exhibit himself in all his strength, in a two-part drama called The 
Conquest of Granada. I have said in all his strength, but in all his 
weakness too. The success of Elkanah Settle’s Lmpress of Morocco had 
made Dryden emulous of performing some feat that might compel equal 
applause. He therefore projected a pure heroic drama, in which the ex- 
travagance of passion and the sentiment of honour should suffer no limita- 
tion. He perfectly succeeded with his audience, whose wonder was 
excited to the utmost by the daring of his genius; for genius it was that 
produced works of this elevation, though in them the sublime frequently 
passed into the ridiculous. The extent of Dryden’s genius may, however, 
be measured by his taste; and inasmuch as we find a deficiency of judg- 
ment in the latter, the same defect may be reasonably inferred of the 
former. All in this work is full of fire and fury; there is no pause, no 
cessation in the madness with which it overflows. Johnson rightly calls 
it “ majestic madness,” with which he associates the words “illustrious 
depravity.” As specimens of splendid poetic diction, they are indeed 
marvellous ; and in spirit are ideal to a fault, grand beyond the possi- 
bility of nature, and heroic without reference to historic experience or 
poetic probability. There were famous actresses engaged in the perform- 
ance: Nell Gwynne, Mrs. Marshall, and Mrs. James; and it is supposed 
to have taken place in 1670. In it Dryden evidently imagined that he had 
gained the climax of merit and fame; for in the epilogue to the second 
part he tells us of the old poets, that, 

“ Were they now to write, when critics weigh 
Each line, and every word, throughout a play, 


None of them—no, not Jonson in his height— 
Could pass, without allowing grains for weight.” 


In his opinion, the poets of the Reformation were as superior to those of 
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i.e Hlizabethan age, as the time in which he flourished was so much bet- 
ter than that in which Shakespeare wrote. Thus, says he: 

“Tf love and honour now are higher raised, 

*Tis not the poet, but the age is praised.” 

Thus Dryden flattered his audience, and expected his audience to flatter 
him. They were both wofully mistaken; but no true estimate can be 
made of these wherein they are not judged together. Dryden’s greatness 
lies in this,—that in his mind his age was reflected. Both were alike in 
travail, and with the same aspirations. Such “love” and such “honour” 
as they strove to illustrate were the efforts of a modern age to realise 
those notions of chivalry which, descending from former times, continued 
to influence manners, until they were extinguished by the French Revo- 
lution, whether for good or evil. It was time that they should be ex- 
ploded; for they had become bombastic expressions of impossible feeling, 
hypocritically pretended. . In all this there were some good logic and 
some bold metaphysic absurdly wasted. 

The character of the hero, Almangor, was typical of the age then com- 
mencing. The bold warrior tells us he would be free— 

“free as Nature first made Man, 

Ere the base laws of servitude began, 

When wild in woods the noble savage ran.” 
He emancipated himself from convention ; he set himself above kings ; 
he resolved all questions by reference to his own understanding and will ; 
and acknowledged a very limited allegiance even to the supernatural,— 
in a word, he was the ideal of the Revolutionist, whom history was about 
to develop. The mind of Dryden, born of the age, was developed by 
the age that then existed, and prophetic of the age to come. It was the- 
genius of the time, and the seer of the future. 

I pass over the controversy that took place between Dryden and 
Settle in connexion with their rival tragedies. That of the latter was 
the pure nonsense that Dryden described it; but Zhe Conquest of Gra- 
nada was a fine poem, with a purpose, though in false taste, and teeming 
with faults. The faults were monstrous; but the work was great. It 
was an error; but the error was that of a poet and of his time. 

I pass over some comedies of Dryden, in order to reach his alteration 
of Shakespeare’s Troilus and Cressida, which is remarkable for two 
things: his omission of the poetical speeches, which in this tragedy are 
so splendid that Goethe ranks it as the best in the Shakesperian reper- 
toire ; and his extension of the licentious scenes, which were more accord- 
ing to the taste of the age than the higher dramatic ones. But this con- 
cession to the demands of the day was amply redeemed by his invention 
of a quarrel-scene between Hector and Paris, imitated so as almost to 
equal that between Brutus and Cassius in the tragedy of Julius Cesar, 
and which decidedly adds to the interest of the action. 

This is the most convenient place to admit remarks on the last of 
Dryden’s heroic tragedies. It is of all the most carefully elaborated ; 
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though the author confesses his weariness of the medium of rhyme, for 
which the passion of his dramas was generally too fierce. The fact was, 
that already the public showed signs of desiring a change, and had ceased 
to take an interest in such far-fetched actions. Yet these plays, as Sir 
Walter Scott remarks, had all the elements of success in them, including 
many passages of splendid poetry. His versification, also, as the same 
authority remarks, flowed so easily, as to lessen the bad effects of rhyme 
in dialogue; and, at the same time, abounded with such splendid and’ 
sonorous passages, as, in the mouth of a Betterton, awed into silence 
even those critics who could distinguish that the tumid and unnatural 
were sometimes substituted for the heroic and sublime. Among the at- 
tractions of these plays, not the least was the style in which they were pro- 
duced. To the bustle of action were added the pomp of scenery, solemn 
feasts, processions, and battles by sea and land,—all, in fact, that belongs 
in these days to spectacular revivals; but which in Dryden’s times was 
expended on the productions of the living, not of the dead poet, and so 
gave the proper stimulus to dramatic production. It is, however, a good 
sign in relation to our own “sensation” dramas, that the pictorial illustra- 
tion is expended on the living author’s work, and that so far he has re- 
gained his proper ascendency in the theatre. Dryden’s arrangements 
with the managers of his day gave him similar advantages, and thereby 
he was enabled to produce so many plays, and realise so many years’ 
income by their performance. 

The last heroic tragedy that proceeded from Dryden’s fertile pen was 
Aureng-Zebe ; it was received with great applause, though far from being 
of the romantic character, and more in the French style, yet sufficiently 
extravagant. But I rather hasten on to a tragedy written by our author 
in imitation of Shakespeare, because in it his relative position in regard to 
our great dramatist is strikingly proved ; I mean his All for Love. This, 
Dryden said, was “the only play he wrote for himself,” rather than for 
the people. It was an ambitious effort; for it was on the subject of 
Antony and Cleopatra, on which Shakespeare had written one of his 
latest and grandest tragedies. And Dryden has certainly obtained from 
his materials an interesting romantic drama, where Shakespeare so tri- 
umphantly aimed at a classical one. Shakespeare’s judgment was never 
better vindicated than in the elevation which he has given to the manners 
of his heroic personages. His lovers are truly imperial, and in their 
power and state have privileges that exempt them from ordinary moral 
rules. Dryden’s are placed on a different level, and though far less daring 
in their amorous flights, are more amenable to censure. They transgress 
laws, without authority in their nature or dignity in their characters to 
disregard them without offence. They are merely erring mortals. 
Shakespeare has painted gods superior to any law but that created for the 
nonce by their own will and pleasure. 

Dryden in this tragedy is taken to the height of his power, but falls, 
on account of the reason just given, immeasurably below his prototype; 
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yet there is no doubt that he thought he had exceeded him in naturalness, 
and particularly in dramatic structure. In the latter particular, his tra- 
gedy is more neat and regular; but there is a grandeur in Shakespeare’s 
treatment to which his successor never aspires. 

Dryden shows best in his tragi-comedy of Zhe Spanish Friar. Both 
in the subject and mode of treatment he was here on his proper level. 
He was remarkably successful in its structure. The tragic and comic 
scenes were combined with conscious skill. He aimed at variety in har- 
mony with a general conception, and realised his aim perfectly. It is now 
too late in the day to discuss the propriety of such mixed actions. The 
practice is now quite ordinary, and justifies itself. 

Of Dryden’s comedies proper, it is not my purpose to say much. 
They reflect the time in which they were composed ; and, like it, are liable 
to severe censure on the score of ill-manners. 

But, whatever may be the defects of Dryden’s dramas, whether tragic 
or comic, it is evident that he continued to improve in taste and execution, 
and that his last plays, particularly of the serious kind, are his best. The 
Duke of Guise, in which he was assisted by Nat. Lee, and his Sebastian 
are both conceived and written with judgment and taste. The last was 
not acted until 1690, many years after Dryden had ceased to write for the 
stage. It aims at recognising the possible in incidents and manners. Sir 
Walter Scott regards it as the chef-deuvre of his plays. When it was 
produced, Dryden had been degraded from his laureateship, and had, 
from his misfortunes, learned moderation. He could now propose a phi- 
losophical use of political liberty, and enforce the dignity of forgiving and 
relieving a fallen adversary. The new drama illustrative of such views 
was produced with every theatrical advantage. The play was “ well 
dressed,” and the Moriscoe costume set it off splendidly. Nevertheless, 
it wes but coldly received. ‘ Nor,” says Scott, “was it until several 
retrenchments and alterations had been made, that it rose to the high 
pitch in public favour which it maintained for many years, and deserved 
to maintain for ever.” 

The character of Dryden as a poet rises immensely when we consider 
his conduct in regard to his two greatest plays, the All for Love and Se- 
bastian. He had courage to recant his poetic errors, and to abandon his 
heroic style in favour of Shakespeare’s example. Thenceforth it is accu- 
rately recorded that Shakespeare, whose works had been so long neglected, 
came to be more earnestly read and better understood. The progress of 
a full appreciation of him was yet tardy ; but the impulse was confessedly 
given to it by, Dryden’s Shakesperian imitation. He had commenced his 
dramatic career by undervaluing Shakespeare, but closed it by acknow- 
ledging and imitating his excellence. Dryden appears to have had much 
to correct in the early prejudices of his education, and to have arrived by 
slow processes at his ultimate convictions; a remark which will be found 
to be pregnant with application, when we come to treat of other parts of 
his character. 
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Dryden, dissatisfied with his dramatic efforts, had conceived the sub- 
ject of an epic poem; but the world was destined to see no more of it 
than what might be contained in the opera of King Arthur, which was 
acted in 1691, with music by Purcell. Probably it bears no resemblance 
to what the poem would have been. The first intimation of the plan of 
an epic was given by Dryden in his “ Discourse on Satire,” prefixed to his 
version of Juvenal, 1693. He there stated that he had formed that 
design many years previously, but that “being encouraged only with fair 
words by King Charles II., his little salary ill paid, and no prospect of a 
future subsistence, he was compelled to abandon it.” Another reason 
seems to have been that he was anticipated in the subject by Sir Richard 
Blackmore, who, taking the hint from Dryden’s preface to his Fables, was 
in haste to embody the plan. Probably Dryden had other grounds of 
offence; for Sir Richard had early set up as a reformer of poetical licen- 
tiousness, and presumed to correct such authors as indulged in it, naming 
Dryden, Congreve, and Wycherly. He proposed to restore the Muses “ to 
their sweet and chaste mansions, and to engage them in an employment 
suited to their dignity.” In the preface to his Prince Arthur, in 1695, 
he launched a furious diatribe against modern comedy, and reflected per- 
sonally on our poet. His attacks in a Satire upon Wit, Dryden espe- 
cially resented. The humour, though ponderous, told. Proposing that a 
bank for wit should be established, and that all which had before passed 
as current should be called in, purified in the mint, recoined, and issued 
forth anew, freed from alloy, Blackmore offensively observes : 

“Into the melting-pot, when Dryden comes, 

What horrid stench will rise, what noisome fumes! 

How will he shrink, when all his lewd allay, 

And wicked mixture, shall be purged away ? 

When once his boasted heaps are melted down, 

A chest-full scarce will yield one sterling crown.” 
Dryden found this intolerable; particularly from a man who had stolen 
and spoilt his plan of an epic poem. 

“Tt was not,” says Dryden, “for this noble knight that I drew the 
plan of an epic poem on King Arthur. The guardian angels of kingdoms 
were machines too ponderous for him to manage, and therefore he re- 
jected them; as Dares did the whirlbats of Eryx, when they were thrown 
before him by Entellus.” 

Never had poet served such a severe apprenticeship to the art and 
mystery of versification as Dryden. All these rhyming tragedies were 
but exercises conducting to the composition of his poems. In these we 
have Dryden speaking in his proper person, and as the exponent of his 
age. An age of intellect had succeeded to one of imagination ; but the 
age of Reason was yet to come. We should all recollect that Kant had 
not written his critique of Pure Reason, and that the loftiest minds had 
not then the aid of an Organon, which is now at the service of the 
meanest. Dryden lived before that revolution of human thought had set 
in, which has given quite a new aspect, not only to modern philosophy, 
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but to modern science. The limits of the knowable had not then been 
assigned ; and men wasted their powers in vain efforts to maintain pro- 
positions which melt to nothing under the burning-glass of transcendental 
criticism. Such men, in that partial state of blindness, were quite sincere 
in their efforts to see, and the time was equally earnest; but the instru- 
ment had not yet been provided that was needful to either seeing cor- 
rectly. 

We can trace in Dryden’s poems the progress of mental effort by 
which he was led to his ultimate conclusions, and may clearly perceive 
the grounds of his adoption. There is no necessity to ascribe his changes 
to mercenary motives: the reason for them, in the development of his 
own understanding, is obvious enough on the analysis of the poems that 
record the steps of his conscientious perceptions. We see the light 
gradually breaking in upon him, and how it was modified by the painted 
medium through which it reached him; and though we may regret the 
consequent deception, we must yet confess that 

“The light which led astray was light from heaven.” 

Dryden suffered all his life from the Puritanic tendencies of his early 
education, socially as well as poetically. Moving in the society of wits 
and courtiers, he never was able successfully to adopt their manners. He 
was, on his own confession, saturnine and reserved, and “ knew not what 
to say” in lively company. ‘The restriction on his liberty was prolonged 
to his thirtieth year, and the links of the chain were too strongly riveted 
to be severed easily then. His conversation was sober, not lively and 
diffuse. A contemporary says of him, that his company was “ more 
valuable, though not so talkative, than that of the modern men of banter ; 
for what he says is like what he writes, much to the purpose, and full of 
mighty sense; and if the town were for any thing desirable, it were for 
the conversation of him, and one or two more of the same character.” 
Here was a grave man, brought up in the staidest principles, endeavour- 
ing to assimilate himself to the ways of the world, which he had been 
instructed to regard as wicked, and found more wicked than he had 
fancied. He read his own productions ill; a defect partly owing to his 
diffidence. In all this, we may recognise certain impediments to be over- 
come. They extended to his logical intellect and his moral reason, and 
included the whole of his being. 

All the after-part of his life was a process of self-education ; but it 
was based on experience, not on @ priori teachings. The process was 
Aristotelian, not Platonic, and had to force its way upwards. In the 
course of that process, the limits were taken off one faculty, then another, 
until he was landed in the infinite, which he entered as a stranger. He 
never became familiar with its language;—nor had his age. Accord- 
ingly, that he should miss his way when entering this unfamiliar domain 
was of all results the most natural. None other, in fact, could have been 
reasonably expected. At all times there was a certain amount of super- 
stition haunting his conscience. He believed in judicial astrology, and in 
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divination by dreams. Awed at his first entrance on the eternal, he sunk 
back for support on fancies, however vain, if sanctioned by an autho- 
rity that he respected. His mind was rather speculative than practical ; 
fortunately it was comprehensive, which enabled him to seize on abstract 
principles, by which he closely approximated to a truth, though he had 
no immediate intention of it. Learning with him was a substitute for 
genius, and ever struggled with its manifestations, even when in some 
spontaneous moment the latter sought to find vent for its inspirations. 

In appreciating any argument as to Dryden’s real state of mind in 
his theological poems, we must throw our own back into his times, and 
must rid ourselves of the associations belonging to the thought and poetry 
of the present day. The change operated by the French Revolution has 
been nothing less than magical. Such is the consequent change of social 
manners, and in the characteristics of mind, that even the cycle subse- 
quent to Dryden is gross and defective in our estimation. In much, our 
modern poetic schools, however widely they may differ among themselves, 
are alike antagonistic to that of Dryden, and even of Pope. Religion 
with us, as Gilfillan has remarked, is a much more intense and earnest 
thing than in any previous age, though less technical and orthodox. 
Modern scepticism is conversant with other topics, and of a far different 
spirit, than those that interested the doubters of the seventeenth century, 
or than that which animated their inquiries. Our morality is more de- 
corous, and our poetry more philosophical. 

“The Lake poets and others not merely found a poetic worship in 
nature, but set to song many of the wondrous speculations of modern 
psychology. A taste for ancient, simple poetic writers spread widely, 
and produced Scott’s brilliant imitations of ballad poetry, and Words- 
worth’s early lyrical strains. Popular principles began to prevail, and 
knowledge to circulate, among the lower classes; and they learned not 
only to read poems with relish, but their poor dumb mouths ever and 
anon were opened to utter a stern and vigorous poetry of their own.” 

The formality and stiffness of the old school was lost, and enthu- 
siasm supplied its point, its pith, and its correctness. And, with the 
writer we have just quoted, we may reasonably question “if any age of 
the world has equalled the early part of the nineteenth century in the 
quantity, or in the quality, in the power, depth, brilliance, or variety, of 
its poetry ?” 

We must forget all this in order to appreciate the difficulties that Dry- 
den had to overcome. That the early training of Dryden had disposed his 
mind to metaphysical studies, is clear; but the philosophy since intro- 
duced was well described by Madame de Stael as “the grave of ‘such’ 
metaphysics,” perhaps of all metaphysics—certainly of those speculations 
which erewhile substituted the intuitions of the moral power. Doubt in 
such speculations has been followed by denunciation ; and the bad argu- 
ments which they supported have been sentenced as bad, though advanced 
in favour of important truths, which we will no onger permit to go 
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upon crutches now that we find they can walk alone. These crutches, 
however, Dryden did not know to be such, but accepted them as legiti- 
mate buttresses of the buildings, as they had not yet been condemned by 
a more severe architectural taste. It has been well observed by Sir 
Walter Scott, that the train of argument pursued by Dryden in his 
Religio Laici naturally conducted to his conversion to Romanism. It is 
only the superficial reader who can imagine that the theory of the poem 
is contrary to the fact of the life. 

The doubts expressed by Dryden in his Religio Laici found, as he 
imagined, their solution in The Hind and Panther. These doubts, it 
should be recollected, were not of the Catholic, buta Puritan mind. They 
had grown up in the strict rule of his family religion, and were quieted 
by the means usually employed by the sect. At the time he wrote it, 
an appeal to the Scriptures appeared to him sufficient. It appeared to 
many of his time, as it did to Chillingworth, all in all sufficient. There 
are many even now who think that Scripture is the one only basis of 
Protestantism, and also of the Church of England. It needs a startling 
incident, such as the publication of The Essays and Reviews, and the 
judgment of Dr. Lushington, to convince them that the appeal lies not 
with the Scriptures or the Fathers, but with the Law and the authorities 
referred to by it, without reference either to reason or conscience or the 
letter of either Testament. Dryden was not aware of this; but he gra- 
dually became aware that the Church assumed, even amongst Protest- 
ants, an authority beyond the written word and individual conviction. 
His was too logical a mind not to perceive that if he admitted this he 
must go further, and restore to the elder Church all the privileges of 
which Protestantism would deprive her. And thus, in his attempt to 
defend the Church of England against the sectaries, he found himself 
already half way on the road to Rome. He was no friend from the be- 
ginning to private interpretation; and revelation always meant with him, 
not the inspiration of individuals, but a creed externally imposed on them 
by some one supposed to have authority. It was not the property of the 
race, but. special gift to a very few whose opinions were to overrule those 
of all other men. He had not far to go in order to side altogether with 
the Vatican. In the Religio Laici, Dryden wished for an “ omniscient 
Church ;” in Zhe Hind and Panther he simply records that he had found 
it. Ay, and “his wish was father to the thought.” Between Natural Re- 
ligion and a Religion of Authority, he saw no medium; and that Autho- 
rity, as existing in Pope and Councils, was all the Revelation he acknow- 
ledged. Even in the Religio Laici he professes to abandon the ground 
of reason, after having once admitted the leading doctrines of Christian- 
ity, as understood by him. All the external influences, likewise, to which 
Dryden was subject, inclined the same way. High-Churchmen and Ca- 
tholics, in his time, ranged of the absolutist side in political questions, 
and were in great part linkéd together by the same interests. “ Both,” 
as Scott remarks, “were sufferers in the plot; both were enemies of the 
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sectaries ; both were adherents of the Stuarts.” The same sort of alliance 
between them existed in Milton’s time; the same existed since Dryden’s; 
and I am much mistaken if it exists not now. After having once passed 
over to Rome, Dryden never thought of returning, and resolutely endured 
loss and peril in the cause of his final adoption. 

The possibility of heathens arriving at salvation was the great stum- 
bling-block to Dryden’s faith; nor could he conceive (to use his own 
words) that, “‘ before the coming of our Saviour, the whole world, except- 
ing only the Jewish nation, should lie under the inevitable necessity of 
everlasting punishment, for want of that revelation which was confined to 
so small a spot of ground as Palestine.” Yet all this, and more, he was 
ultimately willing to believe, on the authority of Pope and Councils, sub- 
jecting his reason entirely to their Rule of Faith. And all this followed 
from a limitation of the term Revelation, which denied to it internal con- 
viction, while it asserted altogether too much external influence and 
foreign power, as a thing which a father might teach his sons, but of which 
the latter could have no intuition in themselves. The leaning of our 
time is perhaps in the contrary extreme, at least with our most thinking 
writers and greatest poets; but this tendency had no existence in the 
leading minds of Dryden’s age. And this is another reason why we 
must leap the gulf between his day and the present, in order to appreciate 
the precise condition of the controversy as it really presented itself to the 
conscience of Dryden. In relation to the Athanasian Creed, he thought 
that the damnatory clauses regarded only Christian sectaries, and had no 
relation to heathendom; and in this point of view they received his ap- 
proval; which, in a later time, was of course converted into a warmer 
feeling, and grew into an unquestioning reverence. To the dogmas of 
Calvin, Dryden always appears to have had a decided aversion. The 
principle of the whole argument is contained in the introductory lines of 
the Religio Laici. The rest of the poem, and the whole of The Hind 
and Panther, are but expansions of it. 


“Dim as the borrowed light of moon and stars 
To lonely, weary, wandering travellers, 
Is Reason to the soul: and as on high 
Those rolling fires discover but the sky, 
Not light us here, so Reason’s glimmering ray 
Was lent, not to assure our doubtful way, 
But guide us upward to a better day. 
And as those nightly tapers disappear 
When day’s bright lord ascends our hemisphere, 
So pale grows Reason at religion’s sight, 
So dies, and so dissolves, in supernatural light !” 


How many unreflecting Christians are ready to indorse this state- 
ment, without once suspecting the conclusion to which it necessarily con- 
ducts. Such persons, with Dryden himself at their head, know of Reason 
only as a speculative faculty, nothing of it as a practical power. The 
establishment of it as the latter, by the Sage of Keenigsberg, has given 
to the Protestant spirit a sanction which previously was wanting to it. 
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In the art of arguing in verse, as exemplified in these two poems, Dry- 
den was never excelled, perhaps never equalled. Pope came next to him, 
but within far narrower limits. The difference between them is, that 
Dryden thought out the subject for himself, and argued it logically by 
the mere force of his own understanding; while Pope adopted the argu- 
ment and method of another, and had only to supply the expression. 
What was improperly denominated Metaphysical Poetry preceded the 
early efforts of Dryden; but the age had already demanded something 
less pedantic, and a simpler style had been favourably represented in the 
works of Waller, Suckling, Denham, and others, which also had the 
patronage of ladies of fashion, who began to demand something more in- 
telligible and musical in verse than they had been accustomed to from the 
disciples of Donne and Cowley. Sir William D’Avenant, in his Gondi- 
bert, while holding partly by the old school, yet initiated a new one by 
the attention he paid to the harmony of his syllables. By his example 
Dryden evidently benefited. It was only by Occasional Poems that he 
could exhibit his talents at the beginning of his career, such as his As- 
trea Redux, the Panegyric to his Sacred Majesty, and the verses ad- 
dressed to Lord Chancellor Hyde on the New-Year’s day of 1662, and a 
short satire on the Dutch. For such poems a gratuity was generally ex- 
pected from the person to whom they were addressed, and doubtless was 
received by Dryden. Such presents, and the small dole paid to him by 
Herringman the bookseller for prefaces and other literary assistance, 
contributed towards his scanty income. 

Among the sources from which Dryden nourished his intellect was 
science, as distinguished from philosophy, and of which traces are to be 
found in his works. The poet was, indeed, a member of the Royal 
Society, then newly instituted. To this fact we owe his Epistle to Dr. 
Walter Charleton,—an elegant poem, in which he celebrates Stonehenge, 
on which the doctor had written a treatise; and mentions Gilbert, Boyle, 
Harvey, and Ent as followers of Bacon. Says the poet: 

“ Among the assertors of free reason’s claim, 
Our nation’s not the least in worth or fame. 


The world to Bacon does not only owe 
Its present knowledge, but its future too.” 


And we shall better understand Dryden’s intellectual status and moral 
character, if we bear in mind that he was attached early to that pole of 
philosophy which has been termed experimental. It was thus that his 
genius in its development became so dependent on external progress. 

It was not until 1665 that Dryden entirely dismissed the vestiges of 
the metaphysical style that appear in his earliest verses, and, in a poem 
celebrating the Duke of York’s victory over the Dutch fleet, adopted 
thoroughly the style of Waller. Next year, in his Annus Mirabilis, he 
aimed to shoot in the stronger bow of the author of Gondibert. In his 
Absalom and Achitophel, Dryden had effectually released himself from 
all bonds of imitation, and walked a free man and an original pcet. 
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He was now perfectly successful, and the court knew the advantage of 
his aid. He had, at the royal command, to undertake “a satire against 
sedition,” under the title of Zhe Medal, in which the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury’s life and character were fully exposed. In this we find the same 
reckless use of sacred images, and the same reference to the Bible as a 
repertoire for jests. The likeness of Shaftesbury on the medal is accord- 
ingly thus satirised : 

“ Five days he sate, for every cast and look,— 
Four more than God to finish Adam took. 


But who can tell what essence Angels are? 
Or how loug Heaven was making Lucifer ?” 


Nor did Dryden see that this profane use of his wit was condemned by 
himself in the following lines in the same poem : 


“Thus men are raised by factions, and decried ; 
And rogue and saint distinguished by their side. 
They rack even Scripture to confess their cause, 
And plead a call to preach, in spite of laws; 

But that’s no news to the poor injured page ; 

It has been used as ill in every age, 

And is constrained with patience all to take: 

For what defence can Greek and Hebrew make ?” 


So blind are men to their own faults, while open-eyed to those of others! 


* Dryden’s enemies, though, in answering these famous satires, were guilty 
of the same offence; for we find that Pordage and Settle bestowed, in 


the same manner, scriptural names on their poems and characters. The 
former entitled his piece, Azaria and Hushai; and the latter, Absalom 
Senior, or Absalom and Achitophel transposed There were some of 
them, however, who condemned the practice as profane, and attacked 
Dryden on that ground. On all alike the poet emptied the vials of his 
wrath in his Mac-Flecknoe, a poor writer, who 


“In prose and verse was owned, without dispute, 
Through all the realms of Nonsense absolute ;” 
and to whom Dryden declares that Shadwell, who had taken part in the 
general crusade against him, was the successor. Nor can he even, on so 
poor a subject, refrain from misusing such religious ideas as these, while 
apostrophising the supposed dunce : 
“ Heywood and Shirley were but types of thee, 
Thou last great prophet of tautology. 
Even I, a dunce of more renown than they, 
Was sent before but to prepare thy way; 
And, coarsely clad in Norwich drugget, came 
To teach the nations in thy greater name.” 

But Dryden was as reckless in his satire as he was merciless. On this’ 
account he gained a formidable character, and was much feared by public 
men. He had also made satire a more polished weapon than previously 
it had been in the hands of Hall, Donne, Cleveland, and Butler. “‘ Aware,” 
writes Scott, “that a wound may be given more deeply with a burnished 
than with a rusty blade, he bestowed upon the versification of his satires 
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the same pains which he had given to his rhyming plays and serious 
poems.” The same writer thinks that Mac-Flecknee is the first mock- 
heroic poem in the English language. Notwithstanding, however, the 
merit of Dryden and that of Pope as satirists, the art has not commended 
itself to the favour of the present age, owing, perhaps, in part, to the 
tendency to profanity which, in their hands, it seemed to encourage. Yet 
this was, after all, a private bias in regard to these great writers, or the 
fault of an undisciplined age, which both had to outgrow. Both were 
equally profane in their panegyric as in their satire. Thus Dryden, even in 
his Britannia Rediviva, makes the most absurd and arbitrary use of re- 
ligious ideas, at a time when the claims of religion apparently had begun 
to impress him with a seriousness previously not experienced. The Trinity, 
the Tetragrammaton, the Paraclete, are all pressed into the service of a 
loyal eulogium, mixed with many allusions to classical mythology, the latter 
seeming to have as much weight as the former with the poet. In all, the 
inherent blasphemy of which he was guilty remained unsuspected ; for 
neither he nor the age in which he lived was conscious of the impropriety. 

Nowhere has Dryden, as a poet, risen to the perception of those eub- 
lime ideas which, since the French Revolution, have found expression in 
the works of modern poets. There are no intuitions of an Eternal Intelli- 
gence ever present and communicating with the conscience, in those moods . 
of silence when the contemplant spirit, abstracted from the world of sense, 
surrenders itself to the inspirations of an invisible agency. Dryden’s re- 
ligious feelings were not of this character. They were neither mystical, 
nor transcendental, nor zsthetical. They began and ended in conven- 
tionalism, and but changed one form of it for another. His polemical 
controversies were the result of external circumstances, and his religious 
sphere of activity was bounded by the experiences of such men as Xavier, 
whose life he is supposed to have translated, as also Bossuet’s Harposition 
of the Catholic Doctrine. His ideal was derived from sources like these, 
and not the product of inward spiritual discernment. 

We must judge of him as we find him. In the limited sphere indi- 
cated, he was a Great Man ; and the narrowness of the arena gave inten- 
sity to his operations within the charmed circle to which they were con- 
fined. Here he “ greatly found his quarrel,” even in relation to some things 
which time now makes us esteem to have been of little concernment. 
Not seldom, too, we discern his wings to be beating against the wires of 
his cage, much to the danger of the latter. But from that, it was writ- 
ten that he should not be delivered, until he had “shuffled off the mortal 
coil” altogether. 

"Within similar limits his poetic efforts were restrained. He fell into 
the habit of translation, partly from necessity, partly from choice. He 
translated not only from the dead languages, but from his own, convert- 
ing old English into new, giving to Chaucer a modern dress, as well as 
to Theocritus, Homer, Virgil, Ovid, Lucretius, Juvenal, Persius, and 
Horace an English cne. Though short of the sublime, however, many 
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of his original pieces have great elevation. His Ode to St. Cecilia, and 
that to the memory of Mrs. Anne Killigrew, are pronounced by distin- 
guished critics as among the best in our language. In undertaking his 
classic translations, Dryden simply gratified a want of his time, and 
called in the aid of others to the task, including his two sons, with Con- 
greve, Creech, and Tate. His aim was to present the public with a com- 
plete version of the works of Juvenal and Persius. Among his original 
compositions is one on the death of the Countess of Abingdon, called 
Eleonora, a lady with whom he was unacquainted, but to whom he has 
attributed all the virtues under heaven. The earl, though now unknown 
to Dryden, was in his way, and after the fashion of his age, what is 
euphuistically called “a patron of the Muses,” who, not satisfied with 
the volunteer effusions of minor poets, employed a mutual friend to en- 
gage Dryden to compose a more beautiful tribute to his consort’s memory, 
and for which a consideration, according to custom, was paid. The fee 
and the application, says Scott, were not then judged more extraordinary 
than the similar request and payment made to the divine who preached 
the funeral sermon. The same writer instances a curious imprecation 
concluding a similar tribute to the memory of the same lady, under the 
title of Mirana, a Funeral Eclogue, as illustrating the now happily 
obsolete usage. The imprecation alluded to is as follows : 
“ Here, friend, my sacred imprecation hear, 

And let both of us kneel, and both be bare. 

Doom me, ye powers, to misery and shame; 

Let mine be the most ignominious name; 

Let me, each day, be with new griefs perplext, 

Curst in this life, nor blessed in the next,— 


If I believe the like of her survives, * 
Or if I think her not the best of mothers, and of wives.” 


It was easy, of course, for Dryden to better this style of doing the 
thing. He took, too, his time about it, in order to do it well; and 
imagined for the nonce an ideal person who might be an object of imita- 
tion for other ladies of wealth and rank. He might have done far worse 
than this, and deserved praise ; yet critics have grudged commendation 
to a poem which possesses many beauties, and was written with evident 
care and ambition. 

Of all Dryden’s translations, that of Virgil is the most important. It 
had great interest for the public of the time. “The names of Virgil and 
of Dryden,” says Scott, “‘ were talismans powerful to arrest all the lite- 
rature of England, and fix universal attention upon the progress of the 
work.” The nation, we are further told, considered its honour interested 
in the event. A Mr. Gilbert Dolben gave Dryden various editions of 
Virgil; Dr. Knightly Chetwood furnished him with the poet’s biogyaphy 
and the preface to the Pastorals ; while Addison supplied the arguments 
of the several books, and an “ Essay on the Georgics.” Dryden, too, wrote 
the first lines of this great poet which he translated on a pane of glass 
in one of the windows of Chesterton House, in Huntingdonshire, with a 
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diamond. The place was the residence of his kinsman and namesake, 
John Driden, Esq. Malone, to whom we are indebted for these items of 
information, records also that the version of the first Georgic, and of a 
great part of the last Auneid, were made at Denham Court, in Bucking- 
hamshire, the seat of Sir William Bowyer, Baronet; and that the seventh 
neid was translated at Burleigh, the noble mansion of the Earl of Exeter. 
Dryden got high terms from his subscribers. Of these there were two 
classes : the first of whom paid five guineas apiece to adorn the work 
with engravings; beneath each of which, in due and grateful remembrance, 
was blazoned the arms ofa subscriber. This class numbered 101 patrons, 
and offers an assemblage of noble names. The second subscribers were 
250 persons, at two guineas each. The expense of the engravings had 
to be deducted from these amounts; no very large sum, as they consisted 
of the plates from Ogilby’s Virgil, a little retouched. Tonson also paid 
Dryden fifty pounds for each book of the Georgics and Aneid, and a 
similar sum for the Pastorals. Such encouragement indicates a change 
for the better in the public taste, and in harmony with the outward re- 
formation of manners which had set in with the reign of William and 
Mary. In about three years the translation was completed; and when 
published (1697), the edition was exhausted in a few months. It was 
printed in a large folio, well bound, and dedicated to three several 
patrons—Clifford, Chesterfield, and Mulgrave. This work of Dryden 
was severely satirised by Swift, and malignantly criticised by Luke 
Milbourne, a clergyman, who held revolution principles, and had pro- 
jected a translation of the Roman epic poet himself. With a degree of 
fairness, however, commended by Pope, he appended to his criticism a 
specimen of his own translation, which so far his readers might compare 
with Dryden’s. Oldmixon and Parker came to Dryden’s defence; but 
their aid was not wanted. 

Dryden, as we have intimated, attempted Homer after Virgil; but 
he proceeded no further than the first book of the Ziad. This, also, he 
turned into rhyme; though there is an anecdote which states that he 
regretted not having rendered Virgil in blank verse. Little reliance is 
to be placed on such anecdotes. 

This intention appears to have been changed in favour of his render- 
ings of Boccaccio and Chaucer, which were published under the title of 
Fables. Among these, Dryden introduced the “ Character of the Good 
Parson,” to confute those who had accused him of libelling the priestly 
office, and to show that he could estimate clerical virtue where it existed. 
Prefixed, also, were introductory verses addressed to the Duchess of 
Ormond, distinguished for her beauty and virtue, and for which the 
poet is said to have been rewarded with five hundred pounds. 

e last few months of Dryden’s life were embittered with acrimo- 
nious controversy. He had to defend his reputation against his literary 
adversaries. Nor could he solace himself with the success of his last 
work, Though the best of his productions, his Fables, were not wel- 
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comed by the public with the avidity that had been expected; and the 
second edition of them was not published till long after the poet’s decease. 

Augustus Wilhelm Schlegel, in his estimate of Dryden’s mind and 
works, has done him flagrant injustice. He denounces his reputation 
as altogether disproportionate to his true merit, and his knowledge as 
undigested. He more than half asserts that he was an habitual pla- 
giarist. He condemns him for irregular living, though all the facts of 
his life prove the contrary. His consciousness of power, which he shares 
in common with the highest intellects, is decried as “immeasurable 
vanity,” however cunningly disguised. His magnificent prefaces and 
treatises he degrades as confused chatterings. He questions his origin- 
ality in the invention of the Heroic Drama,—asserting, on the other 
hand, that tragedy, from its nature, had been always heroical ; adding, 
that “if we are to seek for an heroic drama which is not peculiarly tragic, 
we shall find it among the Spaniards, who had long possessed it in the 
greatest perfection.” His plays Schlegel altogether depreciates with the 
most extravagant censure, and describes him as a poet resembling “a 
man who walks upon stilts in a morass.” Such extreme censure mani- 
fests a “ vaulting ambition that overleaps itself, and falls on the other 
side.” 

Johnson ascribes to Dryden more genius than to Pope; but he had 
less than Milton and Spenser. Nay, he was not of the same order of 
minds. He had neither their invention nor their ideality. It is to be 
feared that if his proposed epic had been completed, it would not have 
answered expectation. He appears to have depended rather upon the 
machinery than the action. This was doubtless a serious mistake at the 
beginning; for a good epic is possible without any machinery at all. 
The kind of machinery proposed by him would have been merely formal 
and lifeless. Very different was the machinery employed by Homer, and 
the faery machinery of later poets; there is even passion in the Grecian 
polytheism, and the Gothic elves have character and interest. 

Nothing of the kind pertains to the guardian angels of kingdoms, 
who are the coldest possible impersonations of mere abstract notions. 
Nor can we liken Dryden to the great poets of his own day,—to 
Coleridge, Wordsworth, Shelley, or Keats. He laid no claim to their 
imagination. He comes nighest to Byron, but was under far different 
influences, and was the advocate of an opposite cause. The change which 
the noble poet welcomed was that which the loyal laureate would have 
prevented. Respectability was still with him a decent though old- 
fashioned garment, albeit concealing hypocrisies and leprosies, which 
after-times found it needful to expose to the common gaze, in order to 
their speedy and final removal. The moral tendency of Dryden’s writiggs 
was conservative, not revolutionary. He had had some experience of the 
latter element, and no wish to encounter a new avatar of similar in- 
fluences. Society was likewise in the same state of indifference to for- 
ward movement; and this state was reflected in that of Dryden’s mind. 
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Within the limited circle that we have described, Dryden was a con- 
scious artist, and exercised dominion with conscious facility. He had 
attained to perfect mastery over his medium. Poetic diction and facile 
rhyme were at his command, and the poet exulted in their use, showing 
neither effort nor exhaustion in his work. His work was mainly intellec- 
tual. He scarcely attempted any that aimed at a boundary, beyond that 
which circumscribed the usual processes of the understanding. His 
mind, within such limits, moved with logical precision ; but to what has 
been since called the “‘ Vision and the Faculty divine” he was a stranger. 
It was neither the gift of his age nor of his genius. The former had to 
wait for a new birth of the creative power, and attained it in due course. 
The life of Dryden closed before the development could take place in him. 
The new wine was wisely destined for new vessels. The work appointed 
for him, he had done wisely, bravely, with willing ardour, and impetuous 
force; the work that remained to do belonged to a future century and to 
other men, who were qualified with the proper dispositions, and furnished 
with the powers and cultivation requisite to do it well. Let us recognise 
in Dryden his mental vigour, his vivid touch, his willing service, his 
impassioned courage, his detestation of vice and meanness, his fiery elo- 
quence, his subtle rhetoric, his steady pursuit of what appeared to him to 
be truth, and the progress that he made in the direction that led to the 
desired goal. If, in the last article, he were in error, let it be conceded 
that he erred in company with many of the good and the wise, and that 
the points in dispute are yet very far from having arrived at a satis- 
factory settlement. 
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CHAPTER XXXYV. 


UNDER A CLOUD. 


TatBpot BuLsTRoDE and his wife came to Mellish Park a few days 
after the return of John and Aurora. Lucy was pleased to come to her 
cousin ; pleased to be allowed to love her without reservation; grateful 
to her husband for his gracious goodness in setting no barrier between 
her and the friend she loved. 

And Talbot,—who shall tell the thoughts that were busy in his mind, 
as he sat in a corner of the first-class carriage, to all outward appearance 
engrossed in the perusal of a Times leader ? 

I wonder how much of the Thunderer’s noble Saxon English Mr. 
Bulstrode comprehended that morning? The broad white paper on which 
the Times is printed serves as a convenient screen for a man’s face. Hea- 
ven knows what agonies have been sometimes endured behind that printed 
mask. A woman, married, and a happy mother, glances carelessly 
enough at the Births and Marriages and Deaths, and reads perhaps that 
the man she loved, and parted with, and broke her heart for, fifteen or 
twenty years before, has fallen, shot through the heart, far away upon an 
Indian battle-field. She holds the paper firmly enough before her face ; 
and her husband goes on with his breakfast, and stirs his coffee, or breaks 
his egg, while she suffers her agony,—while the comfortable breakfast- 
table darkens and goes away from her, and the long-ago day comes back 
upon which the cruel ship left Southampton, and the hard voices of well- 
meaning friends held forth monotonously upon the folly of improvident 
marriages. Would it not be better, by the by, for wives to make a 
practice of telling their husbands all the sentimental little stories con- 
nected with the pre-matrimonial era? Would it not be wiser to gossip 
freely about Charles’s dark eyes and moustache, and to hope that the 
poor fellow is getting on well in the Indian service, than to keep a skele- 
ton, in the shape of a phantom ensign in the 87th, hidden away in some 
dark chamber of the feminine memory ? 

But other than womanly agonies are suffered behind the Zimes. The 
husband reads bad news of the railway company in whose shares he has 
so rashly invested that money which his wife believes safely lodged in the 
jog-trot, three-per-cent-yielding Consols. The dashing son, with New- 
market tendencies, reads evil tidings of the horse he has backed so boldly, 
perhaps at the advice of a Manchester prophet, who warranted putting 
his friends in the way of winning a hatful of money for the small con- 
sideration of three-and-sixpence in postage-stamps. Visions of a wall 
that it will not be very easy to square; of a black list of play or pay 
engagements; of a crowd of angry bookmen clamorous for their dues, 
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and not slow to hint at handy horse-ponds, and possible tar and feathers, 
for defaulting swells and sneaking welshers ;—all these things flit across 
the disorganised brain of the young man, while his sisters are entreating 
to be told whether the Crown Diamonds is to be performed that night, and 
if “dear Miss Pyne” will warble Rode’s air before the curtain falls. The 
friendly screen hides his face; and by the time he has looked for the 
Covent Garden advertisements, and given the required information, he is 
able to set the paper down and proceed calmly with his breakfast, pon- 
dering ways and means as he does so. 

Lucy Bulstrode read a High-Church novel, while her husband sat 
with the Zimes before his face, thinking of all that had happened to him 
since he had first met the banker’s daughter. How far away that old 
love-story seemed to have receded since the quiet domestic happiness of 
his life had begun in his marriage with Lucy! He had never been false, 
in the remotest shadow of a thought, to his second love; but now that he 
knew the secret of Aurora’s life, he could but look back and wonder how 
he should have borne that cruel revelation if John’s fate had been his; 
if he had trusted the woman he loved in spite of the world, in spite 
of her own strange words, which had so terribly strengthened his worst 
fear, so cruelly redoubled his darkest doubts. 

“Poor girl!” he thought; “it was scarcely strange that she should 
shrink from telling that humiliating story. I was not tender enough. 
I confronted her in my obstinate and pitiless pride. I thought of myself 
rather than of her, and of her sorrow. IT was barbarous and ungentle- 
manly; and then I wondered that she refused to confide in me.” 

Talbot Bulstrode, reasoning after the fact, saw the weak points of his 
conduct with a preternatural clearness of vision, and could not repress a 
sharp pang of regret that he had not acted more generously. There was 
no infidelity to Lucy in this thought. He would not have exchanged 
his devoted little wife for the black-browed divinity of the past, though 
an all-powerful fairy had stood at his side ready to cancel his nuptials 
and tie a fresh knot between him and Aurora. But he was a gentleman, 
and he felt that he had grievously wronged, insulted, and humiliated a 
woman whose worst fault had been the trusting folly of an innocent girl. 

“T left her on the ground in that room at Felden,” he thought,— 
“kneeling on the ground, with her beautiful head bowed down before me. 
O my God, can I ever forget the agony of that moment? Can I ever 
forget what it cost me to do what I thought was right ?” 

The cold perspiration broke out upon his forehead as he remembered 
that bygone pain, as it may do with a cowardly person who recalls too 
vividly the taking out of a three-pronged double tooth, or the cutting off 
of a limb. 

“ John Mellish was ten times wiser than I,” thought Mr. Bulstrode; 
“he trusted to his instinct, and recognised a true woman when he met 
her. I used to despise him at Rugby because he couldn’t construe 
Cicero, I never thought he’d live to be wiser than me.” 
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Talbot Bulstrode folded the Times newspaper, and laid it down in the 
empty seat by his side. Lucy shut the third volume of her novel. How 
should she care to read when it pleased her husband to desist from read- 
- ing? 
“Lucy,” said Mr. Bulstrode, taking his wife’s hand (they had the 
carriage to themselves, a piece of good fortune which often happens to 
travellers who give the guard half-a-crown),—“ Lucy, I once did your 
cousin a great wrong; I want to atone for it now. If any trouble, which 
no one yet foresees, should come upon her, I want to be her friend. Do 
you think I am right in wishing this, dear ?” 

“ Right, Talbot !” 

Mrs. Bulstrode could only repeat the word in unmitigated surprise. 
When did she ever think him any thing but the truest and wisest and 
most perfect of created beings ? 

Every thing seemed very quiet at Mellish when the visitors arrived. 
There was no one in the drawing-room, nor in the smaller room within 
the drawing-room ; the venetians were closed, for the day was close and 
sultry ; there were vases of fresh flowers upon the tables; but there were 
no open books, no litter of frivolous needlework or drawing-materials, to 
indicate Aurora’s presence. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Mellish expected you by the later train, I believe, 
sir,” the servant said, as he ushered Talbot and his wife into the drawing- 
room. 

“ Shall I go and look for Aurora ?” Lucy said to her husband. “She 
is in the morning-room, I dare say.” 

Talbot suggested that it would be better, perhaps, to wait till Mrs. 
Mellish came to them. So Lucy was fain to remain where she was. She 
went to one of the open windows, and pushed the shutters apart. The 
blazing sunshine burst into the room, and drowned it in light. The smooth 
lawn was aflame with scarlet geraniums and standard roses, and all man- 
ner of gaudily-coloured blossoms; but Mrs. Bulstrode looked beyond this 
vividly-tinted parterre to the thick woods, that loomed darkly purple 
against the glowing sky. 

It was in that very wood that her husband had declared his love for 
her; the same wood that had since been outraged by violence and 
murder. 

“The—the man is buried, I suppose, Talbot?” she said to her hus- 
band. 

“T believe so, my dear.” 

“T should never care to live in this place again, if I were Aurora.” 

The door opened before Mrs. Bulstrode had finished speaking, and 
the mistress of the house came towards them. She welcomed them 
affectionately and kindly, taking Lucy in her arms, and greeting her very 
tenderly; but Talbot saw that she had changed terribly within the few 
days that had passed since her return to Yorkshire, and his heart sank as 
he observed her pale face and the dark circles about her hollow eyes. 
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Could she have heard—? Could any body have given her reason to 
suppose— ? 

“ You are not well, Mrs. Mellish,” he said, as he took her hand. 

“No, not very well. This oppressive weather makes my head ache.” 

“T am sorry to see you looking ill. Where shall I find John?” asked 
Mr. Bulstrode. 

Aurora’s pale face flushed suddenly. 

“ T—I—don’t know,” she stammered. “ He is not in the house; he 
has gone out—to the stables—or to the farm, I think. I'll send for him.” 

“No, no,” Talbot said, intercepting her hand on its way to the bell. 
“T’ll go and look for him. Lucy will be glad of a chat with you, I dare 
say, Aurora, and will not be sorry to get rid of me.” 

Lucy, with her arm about her cousin’s waist, assented to this arrange- 
ment. She was grieved to see the change in Aurora’s looks, the unnatural 
constraint of her manner. 

Mr. Bulstrode walked away, hugging himself upon having done a very 
wise thing. 

“Lucy is a great deal more likely to find out what is the matter than 
I am,” he thought. “There is a sort of freemasonry between women, 
an electric affinity, which a man’s presence always destroys. How deathly 
pale Aurora looks! Can it be possible that the trouble I expected has 
come so soon ?” 

He went to the stables, but not so much to look for John Mellish as 
in the hope of finding somebody intelligent enough to furnish him with 
a better account of the murder than any he had yet heard. 

“Some one else, as well as Aurora, must have had a reason for wish- 
ing to get rid of this man,” he thought. “There must have been some 
motive,—revenge, gain,—something which no one has yet fathomed.” 

He went into the stable-yard; but he had no opportunity of making 
his investigation, for John Mellish was standing in a listless attitude be- 
fore a small forge, watching the shoeing of one of his horses. The young 
squire looked up with a start as he recognised Talbot, and gave him his 
hand, with a few straggling words of welcome. Even in that moment 
Mr. Bulstrode saw that there was perhaps a greater change in John’s appear- 
ance than in that of Aurora. The Yorkshireman’s blue eyes had lost their 
brightness, his step its elasticity; his face seemed sunken and haggard, 
and he evidently avoided meeting Talbot’s eye. He lounged listlessly 
away from the forge, walking at his guest’s side in the direction of the 
stable-gates; but he had the air of a man who neither knows nor cares 
whither he is going. 

“ Shall we go to the house ?” he said. “ You must want some luncheon 
after your journey.” He looked at his watch as he said this. It was 
half-past three, an hour after the usual time for luncheon at Mellish. 

“T’ve been in the stables all the morning,” he said. “We're busy 
making our preparations for the York Summer.” 

“‘ What horses do you run?” Mr. Bulstrode asked, politely affecting 
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to be interested in a subject that was utterly indifferent to him, in the 
hope that stable-talk might rouse John from his listless apathy. 

“‘ What horses ?” repeated Mr. Mellish vaguely. ‘ I—I hardly know. 
Langley manages all that for me, you know; and—I—I forget the names 
of the horses he proposed, and—” 

Talbot Bulstrode turned suddenly upon his friend, and looked him 
full in the face. They had left the stables by this time, and were in a 
shady pathway that led through a shrubbery towards the house. 

“John Mellish,” he said, “this is not fair towards an old friend. 
You have something on your mind, and you are trying to hide it from 
me.” 

The squire turned away his head. 

“T have something on my mind, Talbot,” he said quietly. “If you 
could help me, I’d ask your help more than any man’s. But you can’t, 
you can’t!” 

“ But suppose I think I can help you?” cried Mr. Bulstrode. “ Sup- 
pose I mean to try and do so, whether you will or no? I think I can 
guess what your trouble is, John; but I thought you were a braver man 
than to give way under it; I thought you were just the sort of man to 
struggle through it nobly and bravely, and to get the better of it by your 
own strength of will.” 

“What do you mean ?” exclaimed John Mellish. “You can guess— 
you know—you thought! Have you no mercy upon me, Talbot Bul- 
strode? Can’t you see that I’m almost mad, and that this is no time for 
you to force your sympathy upon me? Do you want me to betray my- 
self? Do you want me to betray—” 

He stopped suddenly, as if the words had choked him, and, passion- 
ately stamping his foot upon the ground, walked on hurriedly, with his 
friend still by his side. 

The dining-room looked dreary enough when the two men entered it, 
although the table gave promise of a very substantial luncheon; but 
there was no one to welcome them, or to officiate at the banquet. 

John seated himself wearily in a chair at the bottom of the table. 

“You had better go and see if Mrs. Bulstrode and your mistress are 
coming to luncheon,” he said to a servant, who left the room with his 
master’s message, and returned three minutes afterwards to say that the 
ladies were not coming. 

The ladies were seated side by side upon a low sofa in Aurora’s morn- 
ing-room. Mrs. Mellish sat with her head upon her cousin’s shoulder. 
She had never had a sister, remember, and gentle Lucy stood in place of 
that near and tender comforter. Talbot was perfectly right; Lucey had 
accomplished that which he would have failed to bring about. She had 
found the key to her cousin’s unhappiness. 

“Ceased to love you, dear!” exclaimed Mrs. Bulstrode, echoing the 
words that Aurora had lastspoken. “ Impossible !” 

“It is true, Lucy,” Mrs. Mellish answered despairingly. ‘‘ He has 
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ceased to love me. There is a black cloud between us now, now that all 
secrets are done away with. It is very bitter for me to bear, Lucy; for I 
thought we should be so happy and united. But—but it is only natural. 
He feels the degradation so much. How can he look at me without re- 
membering who and what I am? The widow of his groom! Can I 
wonder that he avoids me ?” 

“Avoids you, dear!” 

“Yes, avoids me. We have scarcely spoken a dozen words to each 
other since the night of our returr. He was so good to me, so tender 
and devoted during the journey home, telling me again and again that 
this discovery had not lessened his love, that all the trial and horror of 
the past few days had only shown him the great strength of his affec- 
tion; but on the night of our return, Lucy, he changed—changed sud- 
denly and inexplicably ; and now I feel that there is a gulf between us 
that can never be passed again. He is alienated from me for ever.” 

* Aurora, all this is impossible,” remonstrated Lucy. “It is your own 
morbid fancy, darling.” 

“ My fancy!” cried Aurora bitterly. “Ah, Lucy, you cannot know 
how much I love my husband, if you think that I could be deceived in 
one look or tone of his. Is it my fancy that he averts his eyes when he 
speaks to me? Is it my fancy that his voice changes when he pro- 
nounces my name? Is it my fancy that he roams about the house likea 
ghost, and paces up and down his room half the night through? If these 
things are my fancy, Heaven have mercy upon me, Lucy; for I must be 
going mad.” 

Mrs. Bulstrode started as she looked at her cousin. Could it be pos- 
sible that all the trouble and confusion of the past week or two had indeed 
unsettled this poor girl’s intellect ? 

“‘My poor Aurora!” she murmured, smoothing the heavy hair away 
from her cousin’s tearful eyes ; “ my poor darling, how is it possible that 
John should change towards you? He loved youso dearly, so devotedly ; 
surely nothing could alienate him from you.” 

“T used to think so, Lucy,” Aurora murmured in a low, heart-broken 
voice; “I used to think nothing could ever come to part us. He said 
he would follow me to the uttermost end of the world; he said that no 
obstacle on earth should ever separate us; and now—” 

She could not finish the sentence, for she broke into convulsive sobs, 
and hid her face upon her cousin’s shoulder, staining Mrs. Bulstrode’s 
pretty silk dress with her hot tears. 

“Oh, my love, my love!” she cried piteously, “ why didn’t I run away 
and hide myself from you? why didn’t I trust to my first instinct, and 
run away from you for ever? Any suffering would be better than this; 
any suffering would be better than this !” 

Her passionate grief merged into a fit of hysterical weeping, in which 
she was no longer mistress of herself. She had suffered for the past few 
days more bitterly than she had ever suffered yet. Lucy understood all 
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that. She was one of those people whose tenderness instinctively com- 
prehends the griefs of others. She knew how to treat her cousin; and in 
less than an hour after this emotional outbreak Aurora was lying on her 
bed, pale and exhausted, but sleeping peacefully. She had carried the 
burden of her sorrow in silence during the past few days, and had spent 
sleepless nights in brooding over her trouble. Her conversation with 
Lucy had unconsciously relieved her, and she slumbered calmly after the 
storm. Lucy sat by the bed watching the sleeper for some time, and 
then stole on tiptoe from the room. 

She went, of course, to tell her husband all that had passed, and to 
take counsel from his sublime wisdom. 

She found Talbot in the drawing-room alone; he had eaten a dreary 
luncheon in John’s company, and had been hastily left by his host imme- 
diately after the meal. There had been no sound of carriage-wheels 
upon the gravelled drive all that morning; there had been no callers at 
Mellish since John’s return; for a horrible scandal had spread itself 
throughout the length and breadth of the county, and those who spoke 
of the young squire and his wife talked in solemn under-tones, and 
gravely demanded of each other whether some serious step should not be 
taken about the business which was uppermost in every body’s mind. 

Lucy told Talbot all that Aurora had said to her. This was no 
breach of confidence in the young wife’s code of morality ; for were not 
she and her husband immutably one, and how could she have any secret 
from him ? 

“T thought so!” Mr. Bulstrode said, when Lucy had finished her 
story. 

“You thought what, dear?” 

“That the breach between John and Aurora was a serious one. 
Don’t look so sorrowful, my darling. It must be our business to reunite 
these divided lovers. You shall comfort Aurora, Lucy; and I’ll look after 
John.” 

Talbot Bulstrode kissed his little wife, and went straight away upon 
his friendly errand. He found John Mellish in his own room,—the room 
in which Aurora had written to him upon the day of her flight ; the room 
from which the murderous weapon had been stolen by some unknown 
hand. John had hidden the rusty pistol in one of the locked drawers of 
his Davenport; but it was not to be supposed that the fact ofits discovery 
could be locked up or hidden away. That had been fully discussed in 
the servants’ hall ; and who shall doubt that it had travelled further, per- 
colating through some of those sinuous channels which lead away from 
every household ? 

“T want you to come for a walk with me, Mr. John Mellish,” said 
Talbot imperatively ; “so put on your hat, and come into the park. You 
are the most agreeable gentleman I ever had the honour to visit, and the 
attention you pay your guests is really something remarkable.” 

Mr. Mellish made no reply to this speech. He stood before his 
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friend, pale, silent, and sullen. He was no more like the hearty York- 
shire squire whom we have known, than he was like Viscount Palmer- 
ston or Lord Clyde. He was transformed out of himself by some great 
trouble that was preying upon his mind; and being of a transparent and 
childishly truthful disposition, was unable to disguise his anguish. 

“ John, John,” cried Talbot, “‘we were little boys together at Rugby, 
and have backed each other in a dozen childish fights. Is it kind of you 
to withhold your friendship from me now, when I have come here on pur- 
pose to be a friend to you—to you and to Aurora ?” 

John Mellish turned away his head as his friend mentioned that 
familiar name ; and the gesture was not lost upon Mr. Bulstrode. 

“John, why do you refuse to trust me?” 

“T don’t refuse. I—why did you come to this accursed house ?” 
cried John Mellish passionately; “‘ why did you come here, Talbot Bul- 
strode? You don’t know the blight that is upon this place, and those who 
live in it, or you would have no more come here than you would willingly 
go to a plague-stricken city. Do you know that since I came back from 
London not a creature has called at this house? Do you know that when 
I and—and—my wife—went to church on Sunday, the people we knew 
sneaked away from our path as if we had just recovered from typhus 
fever? Do you know that the cursed gaping rabble come from Doncas- 
ter to stare over the park-palings, and that this house is a show to half 
the West Riding? Why do you come here? You will be stared at, 
and grinned at, and scandalised,—you, who—! Go back to London to- 
night, Talbot, if you don’t want to drive me mad.” 

“Not till you trust me with your troubles, John,” answered Mr. Bul- 
strode firmly. “ Put on your hat, and come out with me. I want you 
to show me the spot where the murder was done.” 

“You may get some one else to show it you,” muttered John sul- 
lenly ; “I'll not go there !”’ 

“ John Mellish,” cried Talbot suddenly, “‘am I to think you a coward 
and a fool? By the heaven that’s above me, I shall think so if you per- 
sist in this nonsense. Come out into the park with me; I have the 
claim of past friendship upon you, and I'll not have that claim set aside 
by any folly of yours.” 

The two men went out upon the lawn, John complying moodily 
enough with his friend’s request, and walked silently across the park to- 
wards that portion of the wood in which James Conyers had met his death. 
They had reached one of the loneliest and shadiest avenues in this wood, 
and were, in fact, close against the spot from which Samuel Prodder had 
watched his niece and her companion on the night of the murder, when 
Talbot stopped suddenly, and laid his hand on the squire’s shoulder. 

“ John,” he said, in a determined tone, “ before we go to look at the 
place where this bad man died, you must tell me your trouble.” 

Mr. Mellish drew himself up proudly, and looked at the speaker with 
gloomy defiance lowering upon his face. 
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“T will tell no man that which I do not choose to tell,” he said 
firmly ; and then, with a sudden change that was terrible to see, he cried 
impetuously, “ Why do you torment me, Talbot? I tell you that I can’t 
trust you—I can’t trust any one upon earth. If—if I told you—the 
horrible thought that—if I told you, it would be your duty to—I— 
Talbot, Talbot, have pity upon me—let me alone—go away from me— 

Stamping furiously, as if he would have trampled down the cowardly 
despair for which he despised himself, and beating his forehead with his 
clenched fists, John Mellish turned away from his friend, and, leaning 
against the gnarled branch ofa great oak, wept aloud. Talbot Bulstrode 
waited till the paroxysm had passed away before he spoke again; but 
when his friend had grown calmer, he linked his arm about him, and 
drew him away almost as tenderly as if the big Yorkshireman had been 
some sorrowing woman, sorely in need of manly help and comfort. 

“John, John,” he said gravely, “ thank God for this; thank God for 
any thing that breaks the ice between us. I know what yuur trouble is, 
poor old friend, and I know that you have no cause for it. Hold up your 
head, man, and look straightforward to a happy future. I know the 
black thought that has been gnawing at your poor foolish manly heart; 
you think that Aurora murdered the groom !” 

John Mellish started, shuddering convulsively. 

“No, no,” he gasped; ‘ who said so—who said—?” 

“You think this, John,” continued Talbot Bulstrode; “and you do 
her the most grievous wrong that ever yet was done to woman ; a more 
shameful wrong than I committed when I thought that Aurora Floyd 
had been guilty of some base intrigue.” 

“You don’t know—” stammered John. 

“T don’t know! I know all, and foresaw trouble for you, before you 
saw the cloud that was in the sky. But I never dreamt ofthis. I thought 
the foolish country-people would suspect your wife, as it always pleases 
people to try and fix a crime upon the person in whom that crime would 
be more particularly atrocious. I was prepared for this; but to think 
that you—you, John, who should have learned to know your wife by 
this time—to think that you should suspect the woman you have loved 
of a foul and treacherous murder !” 

“ How do we know that the—that the man was murdered ?” cried 
John vehemently. ‘Who says that the deed was treacherously done? 
He may have goaded her beyond endurance, insulted her generous 
pride, stung her to the very quick, and in the madness of her passion 
—having that wretched pistol in her possession—she may—” 

“Stop!” interrupted Talbot. ‘“ What pistol? You told me the 
Weapon had not been found.” 

“Tt was found upon the night of our return.” 

“Yes; but why do you associate this weapon with Aurora? What 
do you mean by saying that the pistol was in her possession ?” 
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“Because—O my God! Talbot, why do you wring these things 
from me ?” 

“ For your own good, and for the justification of an innocent woman ; 
so help me, Heaven!” answered Mr. Bulstrode. ‘“ Do not be afraid to be 
candid with me, John. Nothing would ever make me believe Aurora 
Mellish guilty of this crime.” 

The Yorkshireman turned suddenly towards his friend, and leaning 
upon Talbot Bulstrode’s shoulder, wept for the second time during that 
woodland ramble. 

“‘ May God in heaven bless you for this, Talbot!” he cried passion- 
ately. “Ah, my love, my dear, what a wretch I have been to you! but 
Heaven is my witness that, even in my worst agony of doubt and horror, 
my love has never lessened. It never could; it never could !” 

“ John, old fellow,” said Mr. Bulstrode cheerfully, “ perhaps , instead 
of talking this nonsense (which leaves me entirely in the dark as to every 
thing that has happened since you left London), you will do me the favour 
to enlighten me as to the cause of these foolish suspicions.” 

‘They had reached the ruined summer-house and the pool of stagnant 
water, on the margin of which James Conyers had met with his death. 
Mr. Bulstrode seated himself upon a pile of broken timber, while John 
Mellish paced up and down the smooth patch of turf between the sum- 
mer-house and the water, and told, disjointedly enough, the story of the 
finding of the pistol, which had been taken out of his room. 

“I saw that pistol upon the day of the murder,” he said. “I took 
particular notice of it; for I was cleaning my guns that morning, and I 
left them all in confusion while I went down to the lodge to see the 
trainer. When I came back—I—” 

“Well, what then?” 

“ Aurora had been setting my guns in order.” 

“You argue, therefore, that your wife took the pistol ?” 

John looked piteously at his friend; but Talbot’s grave smile re- 
assured him. 

“ No one else had permission to go into the room,” he answered. “I 
keep my papers and accounts there, you know; and it’s an understood 
thing that none of the servants are allowed to go there, except when 
they clean the room.” 

“To be sure! But the room is not locked, I suppose ?” 

“ Locked! of course not!” 

“ And the windows—which open to the ground—are sometimes left 
open, I dare say ?” 

“ Almost always in such weather as this.” 

“Then, my dear John, it may be just possible that some one who had 
not permission to enter the room did, nevertheless, enter it, for the pur- 
pose of abstracting this pistol. Have you asked Aurora why she took 
upon herself to rearrange your guns ?—she had never done such a thing 
before, I suppose ?” 
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“Oh, yes, very often. I’m rather in the habit of leaving them about 
after cleaning them; and my darling understands all about them as well 
as Ido. She has often put them away for me.” 

“Then there was nothing particular in her doing so upon the day of 
the murder. Have you asked her how long she was in your room, and 
whether she can remember seeing this particular pistol, among others ?” 

“ Ask her !” exclaimed John; “ how could I ask her when—” 

“When you had been mad enough to suspect her. No, my poor old 

friend ; you made the same mistake that I committed at Felden. You 
presupposed the guilt of the woman you loved; and you were too great 
a coward to investigate the evidence upon which your suspicions were 
built. Had I been wise enough, instead of blindly questioning this poor 
bewildered girl, to tell her plainly what it was that I suspected, the incon- 
trovertible truth would have flashed out of her angry eyes, and one indig- 
nant denial would have told me how basely I had wronged her. You 
shall not make the mistake that I made, John. You must go frankly 
and fearlessly to the wife you love, tell her of the suspicion that over- 
clouds her fame, and implore her to help you to the uttermost of her 
power in unravelling the mystery of this man’s death. The assassin 
must be found, John; for so long as he remains undiscovered, you and 
your wife will be the victims of every penny-a-liner who finds himself at 
a loss for a paragraph.” 

“Yes,” Mr. Mellish answered bitterly, “the papers have been hard 
at it already ; and there’s been a fellow hanging about the place for the 
last few days whom I’ve had a very strong inclination to thrash. Some 
reporter, I suppose, come to pick up information.” 

“T suppose so,” Talbot answered thoughtfully ; “ what sort of a man 
was he ?” 

“A decent-looking fellow enough; but a Londoner, I fancy, and— 
stay !” exclaimed John suddenly, “there’s a man coming towards us from 
the turnstile, and unless I’m considerably mistaken, it’s the very fellow.” 

Mr. Mellish was right. 

The wood was free to any foot-passenger who pleased to avail himself 
of the pleasant shelter of spreading beeches, and the smooth carpet of 
mossy turf, rather than tramp wearily upon the dusty highway. 

The stranger advancing from the turnstile was a decent-looking per- 
son, dressed in dark tight-fitting clothes, and making no unnecessary or 
ostentatious display of linen, for his coat was buttoned tightly to the 
chin. He looked at Talbot and John as he passed them,—not insolently, 
or even inquisitively, but with one brightly rapid and searching glance, 
which seemed to take in the most minute details in the appearance of 
both gentlemen. Then, walking on a few paces, he stopped and looked 
thoughtfully at the pond, and the bank above it. 

“This is the place, I think, gentlemen?” he said, in a frank and 
rather free-and-easy manner. 

Talbot returned his look with interest. 
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“If you mean the place where the murder was committed, it is,” he 
said. 

“ Ab, I understood so,” answered the stranger, by no means abashed. 

He looked at the bank, regarding it, now from one point, now from 
another, like some skilful upholsterer taking the measure of a piece of 
furniture. Then walking slowly round the pond, he seemed to plumb 
the depth of the stagnant water with his small gray eyes. 

Talbot Bulstrode watched the man as he took this mental photograph . 
of the place. There was a business-like composure in his manner, which 
was entirely different to the eager curiosity of a scandalmonger and a 
busy body. 

Mr. Bulstrode rose as the man walked away, and went slowly after 
him. 

“Stop where you are, John,” he said, as he left his companion; “ I'll 
find out who this fellow is.” 

He walked on, and overtook the stranger at about a hundred yards 
from the pond. 

“T want to have a few words with you before you leave the park, my 
friend,” he said quietly ; ‘unless I’m very much mistaken, you are a 
member of the detective police, and come here with credentials from 
Scotland Yard.” 

The man shook his head, with a quiet smile. 

“T’m not obliged to tell every body my business,” he answered 
coolly ; “ this footpath is a public thoroughfare, I believe ?” 

“Listen to me, my good fellow,” said Mr. Bulstrode. “It may serve 
your purpose to beat about the bush ; but I have no reason to do so, and 
therefore may as well come to the point at once. If you are sent here 
for the purpose_of discovering the murderer of James Conyers, you can 
be more welcome to no one than to the master of that house.” 

He pointed to the Gothic chimneys as he spoke. 

“If those who employ you have promised you a liberal reward, Mr. 
Mellish will{willingly treble the amount they may have offered you. He 
would not give you cause to, complain of his liberality, should you suc- 
ceed in accomplishing the purpose of your errand. If you think you 
will gain any thing by underhand measures, and by keeping yourself 
dark, you are very; much mistaken; for no one can be better able or 
more willing to give you assistance in this than Mr. and Mrs. Mellish.” 

The detective—for he had‘tacitly admitted the fact of his profession— 
looked doubtfully at_Talbot Bulstrode. , 

“ You're a lawyer, I suppose ?” he said. 

“Tam Mr. Talbot Bulstrode, member for Penruthy, and the husband 
of Mrs. Mellish’s first cousin.” 

The detective bowed. : 

“My name is Joseph Grimstone, of Scotland Yard and Ball’s Pond,” 
he said; “and I certa‘nly see no objection to our working together. If 
Mr. Mellish is prepared to act on the square, I’m prepared to act with 
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him, and to accept any reward his generosity may offer. But if he or 
any friend of his wants to hoodwink Joseph Grimstone, he’d better think 
twice about the game before he tries it on; that’s all.” 

Mr. Bulstrode took no notice of this threat, but looked at his watch 
before replying to the detective. 

“Tt’s a quarter past six,” he said. “Mr. Mellish dines at seven. Can 
you call at the house, say at nine, this evening? You shall then have all 
the assistance it is in our power to give you.” 

“Certainly, sir. At nine this evening.” 

“We shall be prepared to receive you. Good afternoon.” 

Mr. Grimstone touched his hat, and strolled quietly away under the 
shadow of the beeches, while Talbot Bulstrode walked back to rejoin his 
friend. 

It may be as well to take this opportunity of stating the reason of the 
detective’s early appearance at Mellish Park. Upon the day of the in- 
quest, and consequently the next day but one after the murder, two 
anonymous letters, worded in the same manner, and written by the same 
hand, were received respectively by the head of the Doncaster constabu- 
lary and by the chief of the Scotland-Yard detective confederacy. 

These anonymous communications—written in a hand which, in spite 
ofall attempt at disguise, still retained the spidery peculiarities of feminine 
caligraphy—pointed, by a sinuous and inductive process of reasoning, at 
Aurora Mellish as the murderess of James Conyers. I need scarcely say 
that the writer was no other than Mrs. Powell. She has disappeared for 
ever from my story, and I have no wish to blacken a character which can 
ill afford to be slandered. The ensign’s widow actually believed in the 
guilt of her beautiful patroness. It is so easy for an envious woman to 
believe horrible things of the more prosperous sister whom she hates. 


CuaprerR XXXVI. 
REUNION. 

“WE are on the verge of a precipice,” Talbot Bulstrode thought, as 
he prepared for dinner in the comfortable dressing-room allotted to him 
at Mellish,—“ we are on the verge of a precipice, and nothing but a bold 
grapple with the worst can save us. Any reticence, any attempt at keep- 
ing back suspicious facts, or hushing up awkward coincidences, would be 
fatal to us. If John had made away with this pistol with which the deed 
was done, he would have inevitably fixed a most fearful suspicion upon 
his wife. Thank God I came here to-day! We must look matters 
straight in the face, and our first step must be to secure Aurora’s help. 
So long as she is silent as to her share in the events of that day and 
night, there is a link missing in the chain, and we are all at sea. John 
must speak to her to-night; or perhaps it will be better for me to speak.” 

Mr. Bulstrode went down to the drawing-room, where he found his 
friend pacing up and down, solitary and wretched. 
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“The ladies are going to dine upstairs,” said Mr. Mellish, as Talbot 
joined him. “Ihave just had a message to say so. Why does she avoid 
me, Talbot ? why does my wife avoid me like this? We have scarcely 
spoken to each other for days.” 

“Shall I tell you why, you foolish John?” answered Mr. Bulstrode. 
“Your wife avoids you because you have chosen to alienate yourself from 
her, and because she thinks, poor girl, that she has lost your affection. 
She fancies that the discovery of her first marriage has caused a revul- 
sion of feeling, and that you no longer love her.” 

“No longer love her!” cried John. “O my God! she ought to 
know that, if I could give my life for her fifty times over, I would do it, 
to save her one pang. I would do it, so help me, Heaven, though she 
were the guiltiest wretch that had ever crawled the earth!” 

“But no one asks you to do any thing of the kind,” said Mr. Bul- 
strode. ‘You are only requested to be reasonable and patient, to put a 
proper trust in Providence, and to be guided by people who are rather less 
impetuous than your ungovernable self.” 

“T will do what you like, Talbot; I will do what you like.” 

Mr. Mellish pressed his friend’s hand. Had he ever thought, when 
he had seen Talbot an accepted lover at Felden, and had hated him with a 
savage and wild Indian-like fury, that he would come to be thus humbly 
grateful to him; thus pitifully dependent upon his superior wisdom? He 
wrung the young politician’s hand, and promised to be as submissive as a 
child beneath his guidance. 

In compliance, therefore, with Talbot’s commands, he ate a few mor- 
sels of fish, and drank a couple of glasses of sherry; and having thus 
gone through a show of dining, he went with Mr. Bulstrode to seek 
Aurora. 

She was sitting with her cousin in the morning-room, looking terribly 
pale in the dim dusk of the August evening,—pale and shadowy in her 
loose white-muslin dress. She had only lately risen after a long feverish 
slumber, and had pretended to dine out of courtesy to her guest. Lucy 
had tried in vain to comfort her cousin. This passionate, impetuous, 
spoiled child of fortune and affection refused all consolation, crying out 
again and again that she had lost her husband’s love, and that there was 
nothing left for her upon earth. 

But in the very midst of one of these despondent speeches, she sprang 
up from her seat, erect and trembling, with her parted lips quivering and 
her dark eyes dilated, startled by the sound of a familiar step, which 
within the last few days had been seldom heard in the corridor outside 
her room. She tried to speak, but her voice failed her; and in another 
moment the door had been dashed open by a strong hand, and her hus- 
band stood in the room, holding out his arms and calling to her, 

“ Aurora! Aurora! my own dear love, my own poor darling !” 

She was folded to his breast before she knew that Talbot Bulstrode 
stood close behind him. 
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“ My own darling,” John said, “ my own dearest, you cannot tell how 
cruelly I have wronged you. But, oh, my love, the wrong has brought 
unendurable torture with it. My poor guiltless girl! how could I—how 
could I—But I was mad, and it was only when Talbot—” 

Aurora lifted her head from her husband’s breast and looked wonder- 
ingly into his face, utterly unable to guess the meaning of these broken 


» sentences. 


Talbot laid bis hand upon his friend’s shoulder. “ You will frighten 
your wife if you go on in this manner, John,” he said quietly. ‘You 
mustn’t take any notice of his agitation, my dear Mrs. Mellish. There 
is no cause, believe me, for all this outcry. Will you sit down by Lucy 
and compose yourself? It is eight o’clock, and between this and nine 
we have some serious business to settle.” 

“Serious business!” repeated Aurora vaguely. She was intoxicated 
by her sudden happiness. She had no wish to ask any explanation of the 
mystery of the past few days. It was all over, and her faithful husband 
loved her as devotedly and tenderly as ever. How could she wish to 
know more than this? 

She seated herself at Lucy’s side, in obedience to Talbot; but she still 
held her husband’s hand, she still looked in his face, for the moment most 
supremely unconscious that the scheme of creation included any thing 
beyond this stalwart Yorkshireman. 

Talbot Bulstrode lighted the lamp upon Aurora’s writing-table,—a 
shaded lamp, which only dimly illuminated the twilight room,—and then, 
taking his seat near it, said gravely, 

“My dear Mrs. Mellish, I shall be compelled to say something which 
I fear may inflict a terrible shock upon you. But this is no time for re- 
servation ; scarcely a time for ordinary delicacy. Will you trust in the 
love and friendship of those who are around you, and promise to bear 
this new trial bravely? I believe and hope that it will be a very brief 
one.” 

Aurora looked wonderingly at her husband, not at Talbot. 

“ A new trial?” she said inquiringly. 

“You know that the murderer of James Conyers has not yet been 
discovered ?” said Mr. Bulstrode. 

“Yes, yes; but what of that?” 

“‘ My dear Mrs. Mellish, my dear Aurora, the world is apt to take a 
morbid delight in horrible ideas. There are some people who think that 
you are guilty of this crime!” 

“cc ih ig 

She rose suddenly from her low seat, and turned her face towards the 
lamplight, with a look of such blank amazement, such utter wonder and 
bewilderment, that had Talbot Bulstrode until that moment believed her 
guilty, he must thenceforth and for ever have been firmly convinced of her 
innocence. 

“ JT!’ she repeated. 
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Then turning to her husband, with a sudden alteration in her face, 
that blank amazement changing to a look of sorrow, mingled with re- 
proachful wonder, she said in a low voice, 

“You thought this of me, John; you thought this !” 

John Mellish bowed his head before her. 

“T did, my dear,’ he murmured; “God forgive me for my wicked 
folly ; I did think this, Aurora. But I pitied you, and was sorry for you, 
my own dear love; and when I thought it most, I would have died to 
save you from shame or sorrow. My love has never changed, Aurora; 
my love has never changed.” 

She gave him her hand, and once more resumed her seat. She sat 
for some moments in silence, as if trying to collect her thoughts, and to 
understand the meaning of this strange scene. 

“Who suspects me of this crime?” she said presently. “Has any 
one else suspected me? Any one besides—my husband ?” 

“T can scarcely tell you, my dear Mrs. Mellish,” answered Talbot ; 
“when an event of this kind takes place, it is very difficult to say who may 
or may not be suspected. Different persons set up different theories: one 
man writes to a newspaper to declare that, in his opinion, the crime was 
committed by some person within the house; another man writes as posi- 
tively to another paper, asserting that the murderer was undoubtedly a 
stranger. Each man brings forward a mass of supposititious evidence in 
favour of his own argument, and each thinks a great deal more of prov- 
ing his own cleverness than of furthering the ends of justice. Noshadow 
of slander must rest upon this house, or upon those who live in it. It is 
necessary, therefore, imperatively necessary, that the real murderer should 
be found. A London detective is already at work. These men are very 
clever ; some insignificant circumstance, forgotten by those most inter- 
ested in discovering the truth, would be often enough to set a detective 
on the right track. This man is coming here at nine o'clock; and we 
are to give him all the assistance we can. Will you help us, Aurora?” 

“Help you? How?” 

“ By telling us all you know of the night of the murder. Why were 
you in the wood that night ?” 

“T was there to meet the dead man.” 

“ For what purpose ?” 

Aurora was silent for some moments, and then looking up with a 
bold, half-defiant glance, she said suddenly, 

“Talbot Bulstrode, before you blame or despise me, remember how 
the tie that bound me to this man had been broken. The law would 
have set me free from him, if I had been brave enough to appeal to the 
law ; and was I to suffer all my life because of the mistake I had made in 
not demanding a release from the man whose gross infidelity entitled 
me to be divorced from him? Heaven knows I had borne with him 
patiently enough. I had endured his vulgarity, his insolence, his pre- 
sumption; I had gone penniless while he spent my father’s money in a 
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gambling-booth on a race-course, and dinnerless while he drank cham- 
pagne with cheats and reprobates. Remember this, when you blame me 
most. I went into the wood that night to meet him for the last time upon 
this earth. He had promised me that he would emigrate to Australia 
upon the payment of a certain sum of money.” 

“ And you went that night to pay it to him?” cried Talbot eagerly. 

“T did. He was insolent, as he always was; for he hated me for 
having discovered that which shut him out from all claim upon my 
fortune. He hated himself for his folly in not having played his cards 
better. Angry words passed between us; but it ended in his declaring 
his intention of starting for Liverpool early the next morning, and—” 

“ You gave him the money ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ But tell me,—tell me, Aurora,” cried Talbot, almost too eager to find 
words, “how long had you left him when you heard the report of the 
pistol ?” 

“‘ Not more than ten minutes.” 

“John Mellish,” exclaimed Mr. Bulstrode, “was there any money 
found upon the person of the murdered man?” 

“ No—yes » I believe there was a little silver,” Mr. Mellish answered 
vaguely. 

“A little silver!” cried Talbot contemptuously. “ Aurora, what was 
the sum you gave James Conyers upon the night of his death ?” 

“Two thousand pounds.” 

“Tn a cheque?” 

“No; in notes.” 

“ And that money has never been heard of since ?” 

No; John Mellish declared that he had never heard of it. 

“Thank God!” exclaimed Mr. Bulstrode ; “we shall find the murderer.” 

“ What do you mean?” asked John. 

“ Whoever killed James Conyers, killed him in order to rob him of the 
money that he had upon him at the time of his death.” 

“But who could have known of the money?” asked Aurora. 

“ Any body; the pathway through the wood isa public thoroughfare. 
Your conversation with the murdered man may have been overheard. 
You talked about the money, I suppose ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Thank God, thank God! Ask your wife’s pardon for the cruel 
wrong you have done her, John, and then come downstairs with me. 
It’s past nine, and I dare say Mr. Grimstone is waiting for us. But stay, 
—one word, Aurora. The pistol with which this man was killed was 
taken from this house, from John’s room. Did you know that?” 

“No; how should I know it?” Mrs. Mellish asked naively. 

“That fact is against the theory of the murder having been com- 
mitted by a stranger. Is there any one of the servants whom you could 
suspect of such a crime, John?” 
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“No,” answered Mr. Mellish decisively ; “ not one.” 

“And yet the person who committed the murder must have been the 
person who stole your pistol. You, John, declare that very pistol to have 
been in your possession upon the morning before the murder.” 

“ Most certainly.” 

“ You put John’s guns back into their places upon that morning, Au- 
rora,” said Mr. Bulstrode; ‘‘do you remember seeing that particular pistol ?” 

“No,” Mrs. Mellish answered; “I should not have known it from 
the others.’’ 

“You did not find any of the servants in the room that morning?” 

“Oh, no,” Aurora answered immediately ; ‘ Mrs. Powell came into 
the room while I was there. She was always following me about; and I 
suppose she had heard me talking to—” 

“Talking to whom ?” 

“To James Conyers’s hanger-on and messenger, Stephen Hargraves 
—the Softy, as they call him.” 

“You were talking to him? Then this Stephen Hargraves was in 
the room that morning ?” 

“Yes; he brought me a message from the murdered man, and took 
back my answer.” 

“ Was he alone in the room ?” 

“Yes; I found him there when I went in expecting to find John. I 
dislike the man,—unjustly, perhaps; for he is a poor, half-witted crea- 
ture, who I dare say scarcely knows right from wrong; and I was angry 
at seeing him. He must have come in through the window.” 

A servant entered the room at this moment. He came to say that 
Mr. Grimstone had been waiting below for some time, and was anxious 
to see Mr. Bulstrode. 

Talbot and John went downstairs together. They found Mr. Joseph 
Grimstone sitting at a table in the comfortable room that had lately been 
sacred to Mrs. Powell, with the shaded lamp drawn close to his elbow, 
and a greasy little memorandum-book open before him. He was thought- 
fully employed making notes in this memorandum-book with a stumpy 
morsel of lead-pencil—when do these sort of people begin their pencils, 
ard how is it that they always seem to have arrived at the stump?—when 
the two gentlemen entered. 

John Mellish leaned against the mantel-piece, and covered his face 
with bis hand. For any practical purpose, he might as well have been in 
his own room. He knew nothing of Talbot’s reasons for this interview 
with the detective officer. He had no shadowy idea, no growing sus- 
picion shaping itself slowly out of the confusion and obscurity, of the 
identity of the murderer. He only knew that his Aurora was innocent ; 
that she had indignantly refuted his base suspicion; and that he had seen 
the truth, radiant as thelight of inspiration, shining out of her beautiful face. 

Mr. Bulstrode rang, and ordered a bottle of sherry for the delectation 
of the detective ; and then, in a careful and business-like manner, he re- 
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cited all that he had been able to discover upon the subject of the murder. 
Joseph Grimstone listened very quietly, following Talbot Bulstrode with 
a shining track of lead-pencil hieroglyphics over the greasy paper, just as 
Tom Thumb strewed crumbs of bread in the forest-pathway, with a view 
to his homeward guidance. The detective only looked up now and then 
to drink a glass of sherry, and smack his lips with the quiet approval of a 
connoisseur. When Talbot had told all that he had to tell, Mr. Grimstone 
thrust the memorandum-book into a very tight breast-pocket, and taking 
his hat from under the chair upon which he had been seated, prepared to 
depart. 

“Tf this information about the money is quite correct, sir,” he said, 
“T think I can see my way through the affair ; that is, if we can have the 
numbers of the notes. I can’t stir a peg without the numbers of the notes.” 

Talbot’s countenance fell. Here was a death-blow. Was it likely that 
Aurora, that impetuous and unbusiness-like girl, had taken the numbers 
of the notes, which, in utter scorn and loathing, she had flung as a last 
bribe to the man she hated? 

“Tl go and make inquiries of Mrs. Mellish,” he said; “ but I fear 
it is scarcely likely I shall get the information you want.” 

He left the room ; but five minutes afterwards returned triumphant. 

“‘ Mrs. Mellish had the notes from her father,” he said. “ Mr. Floyd 
took a list of the numbers before he gave his daughter the money.” 

“Then if you'll be so good as to drop Mr. Floyd a line, asking fur 
that list by return of post, I shall know how to act,” replied the detec- 
tive. “I haven’t been idle this afternoon, gentlemen, any more than 
you. I went back after I parted with you, Mr. Bulstrode, and had ano- 
ther look at the pond. I found something to pay me for my trouble.” 

He took from his waistcoat-pocket a small object, which he held be- 
tween his finger and thumb. 

Talbot and John looked intently at this dingy object, but could make 
nothing out of it. It seemed to be a mere disc of rusty metal. 

“Tt’s neither more nor less than a brass button,” the detective said, 
with a smile of quiet superiority ; “ maker’s name, Crosby, Birmingham. 
There’s marks upon it which seem uncommon like blood; and unless I’m 

very much mistaken, it'll be found to fit pretty correct into the barrel of 
your pistol, Mr. Mellish. So what we’ve got to do is to find a gentleman 
wearin’, or havin’ in his possession, a waistcoat with buttons by Crosby, 
Birmingham, and one button missin’; and if we happen to find the same 
gentleman changin’ one of the notes that Mr. Floyd took the numbers of, I 
don’t think we shall be very far off layin’ our hands on the man we want.” 

With which oracular speech Mr. Grimstone departed, charged with a 
commission to proceed forthwith to Doncaster, to order the immediate 
printing and circulating of a hundred bills, offering a reward of 200. for 
such information as would lead to the apprehension of the murderer of 
James Conyers. This reward to be given by Mr. Mellish, and to be over 
and above any reward offered by the Government. 
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A Gistory of Comedy.” 


‘ AmonG our cousins-german it is growing more and more the fashion to 
write a monogram on some interesting subject, which, without entering 
into minute details, gives a general and yet tolerably precise idea to the 
reader of the subject thus handled. Among these books, the work which 
we have now under notice is one of the best ofits class. Dealing with 
comedy historically, Dr. Miihly traces it from the earliest source to the 
present day; but only turns his attention, and wisely so, to those nations 
which have produced a native school of comedy. It is perfectly true that 
traces of dramatic scenes may be found im Java and in the Sandwich 
Islands, in Kamschatka and the Aleutian Islands; but they rarely offer a 
contribution to ethnology, and are of but very slight value to literature. 
Having thus narrowed his ground, Dr. Mihly opens his discourse with 
comedy as found among the Greeks, and then traces it through the prin- 
cipal European nations. 

The origin of comedy among the Greeks is obscure, and many doubts 
existed about it even in ancient times, Aristotle himself leaving the ques- 
tion undecided. Only so much is certain, that the worship of the same 
god to whom tragedy owes its origin, Dionysos, was the incitement to 
comedy. The vintage is the mother of all masquerades, and is the occa- 
sion for every sort of gibe and joke; and this is found even at the present 
day in France and Spain and Italy, as it forms part of the southern 
character. From the earliest period we discover a marked vis comica among 
the Greeks, which is based on the national character, and constantly finds 
a vent in literature. Homer the divine was himself author of a comic 
epic. If we turn to Megara, the celebrated town for jesters and practical 
jokers, we find the character-masks of the merry cook and servant in- 
vented there; and even in Lacedemon the severe, we are amazed by all 
sorts of jests and thefts, and ridicule of foreign physicians, &c. At the 
Greek colony of Tarentum, poor limping Vulcan and his angry mother- 
in-law Juno are exposed to laughter on the stage; while in Sicily, the 
characters of the drunkard and the parasite are added to the repertoire. 
But it is not till we arrive at the three brilliant names of Cratinus, Aristo- 
phanes, and Eupolis, that Greek comedy really possesses a habitation and a 
name. It must not be forgotten that ancient comedy was entirely political, 
and played the part of the journalists of more recent times; literature, 
science, religion, and art, lived, so to speak, in the open air, and thus 
offered rich material for the playwright. After the political comedy proper, 
of which Aristophanes was the most distinguished representative, came the 
“ middle comedy,” in which classes of society were ridiculed that possessed 
no political power, such as the orators, philosophers, and hetaire ; and the 
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authors found ample material in the erotic adventures of the gods, who at 
that day were really harmless foes. It is greatly to be regretted that no 
single piece belonging to this later school, which had a poet like Menan- 
der as its coryphzeus, has come down to us; and we can only form an ap- 
proximative idea of it through the imitations produced by Roman play- 
wrights. In this school, then, we find the source of modern comedy, 
with one exception, that love is entirely excluded, because the scene of 
the action was laid in the streets, which women did not enter. 

The Romans, among whom reverence for the marriage yoke was much 
stronger than among the Athenians, might have remedied this fault; but 
unfortunately their chief stage-writers—for instance, Plautus, C.cilius, 
and Terence—confined themselves to a strict copy of the Attic model. The 
real national comedy of the Romans, or what is called the fabula togata, 
never became thoroughly popular, although old Italian comedy had at- 
tained a position which promised well for the future development. Oscan 
games, Atellans and Fescennines, became favourites from the first time 
that the Romans witnessed the pantomimes of Etruscan players; and 
though the form was rough and the art coarse, both were national; and 
the appearance of various masks, which were standing types in such 
pieces,—the Bucco, or chattering idiot; the Maccus, or fool and harle- 
quin; the Pappus, or miserly, enamoured old man; and the Dossennus, or 
moralising quack,—displays no ordinary talent for observation, and a 
healthy feeling for the comic element. These masks, however, were not 
entirely suppressed by imitation of the Greek plays, and their vitality 
was so great that many centuries later they reappeared in the form of 
Pulcinello, Harlequin, and the other permanent figures of the Italian 
stage, where they were known under the name of Zanni (from sannio). 

Quintilian, one of the most admired Roman critics, passes a very 
severe judgment on Roman comedy; but if we regard the matter more 
closely, such a verdict speaks more in favour of the Greek comedy than to 
the discredit of the Roman. Plautus, the elder of the two Roman play- 
wrights whose comedies have come down to us, possesses wit, humour, a 
talent for combination, and undeniable comic gifts. A man of the people 
by birth and education, he was able to reproduce the lower classes excel- 
lently, even in their colloquial peculiarities. In his plot he certainly imi- 
tates the Greek school; but his mode of treating it often seems to be 
original. His slaves and parasites are inexhaustible in humorous ideas 
and striking wit, which usually appear the more comical through the 
contrast with the position of the speakers; while his jeux de mots are 
generally happy, and irresistibly compel laughter. There is no more 
cynicism than a solid Roman organisation could bear, and every where 
we find in him fresh colouring, daring traits, coarse humour,—but never 
tedium. Terence, if compared with his elder contemporary, is decidedly 
poorer in vis comica and originality, but superior in the art of dialogue. 
Whoever wishes for pure Latin must turn to Terence, but for amuse- 
ment he must apply to Plautus. Terence was one of the first classical 
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poets known in the middle ages, and the use of his plays in convents 
for the purpose of studying Latin, induced the nun Hroswitha von 
Gandersheim, at the close of the tenth century, to write her comedies 
with the express intention of obscuring the reputation of Terence. Her 
plays are unmistakably in the style of Terence, although the inci- 
dents are of an ascetic nature. The French especially studied Terence 
assiduously, as is seen in the case of Moliére; and the value of Roman 
comedy cannot be estimated too highly in one respect,—it was the 
founder of the modern drama, for the latter was developed from the 
burlesque comedy rather than from the medieval mysteries. If we 
remain in Italy, we find the ‘‘ Mime” taking the place of comedy, and 
henceforth holding unopposed possession of the stage. Under the Em- 
perors it assumed a constantly more absurd and immoral character, imi- 
tating the tendencies of life and art at that period. Hence it is not sur- 
prising that the councils should prohibit Christians from attending such 
performances ; and as the prohibition was continually repeated, it is evi- 
dent that the community still continued to eat the forbidden fruit. Cas- 
siodorus, writing in the sixth century, alludes to the mimic performances 
in Italy as something familiar at that day; and though long forgotten 
and buried, their main features have existed to the present day, and what 
is called commedia dell’ arte owed its origin in great measure to them. 
More might be expected from Italian comedy than it really offers, for 
at the outset it ran in two parallel currents, the learned and the popular ; 
and thus, while the aristocracy flocked to see reproductions from the 
Classics, farce was left to its innate coarseness. It is surprising that 
such men as Bibbiena, Ariosto, Machiavelli, and Aretino, who combined 
a knowledge of the Classics with a decided poetic tendency, had not the 
tact or inclination to undertake a reconciliation between the two great 
branches of the drama; but they preferred to display a monstrous immo- 
rality, which prevents any analysis of their plays, though it is character- 
istic of Leo X. and his ecclesiastical dignitaries, that they took the 
greatest pleasure in the most lubricous scenes. To Cardinal Bibbiena 
must be granted the honour of having produced the first comedy upon 
the classical model in his Calandria, the most effective scenes being taken 
from the Menechmi of Plautus, with added looseness of his own. Even 
greater is the license in Ariosto’s comedies, the Cassaria, the Lena, and 
others ; the intrigue and plan of which are principally borrowed from the 
Captivi of Plautus, and the Hunuchus of Terence. Machiavelli, although 
superior to all the Italian playwrights in sarcastic power, and a rare com- 
bination of sense, wit, and taste, is also disfigured by the same loathsome 
immorality. In proof of this, we need only allude to his Mandragola, 
which so pleased his sanctity the pope that he ordered it to be constantly 
performed. Possibly the greatest sinner in this respect is Pietro Aretino, 
whose name we only mention pro memorid, as his plays defy all rules of 
art. The commedia dell’ arte slumbered for a long time in Italy ; but in 
the last century it obtained a devoted and zealous partisan in Count 
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Gozzi, who felt a desire to rival Goldoni, who at that time was all the 
fashion at Venice. By one fantastic fairy-tale Gozzi brought the old 
neglected comedy back to the boards, and Goldoni’s star set for ever. 
Gozzi had certainly not expected this triumph, and it led him to make 
fresh attempts. He created a tremendous furore, monks even going to 
the theatre in disguise to witness his plays; and Goldoni was so utterly 
cowed that he went to Paris, where he wrote pieces in French. Since 
that period nothing noteworthy in the shape of comedy has been pro- 
duced in Italy. 

Spain has been from the earliest period the home of comedy, and the 
temperament of the people was admirably adapted for it. Still this comedy 
is not, strictly speaking, comedy : the most tragical incidents may per- 
haps occur in the course of the play; the Spaniard can stand poisoning and 
stabbing, and calmly see the volcanic outburst of passion; but so long as 
all ends happily, he goes home fully satisfied with his comedy, as he calls 
it. Hence it is that the genuine term for such plays is comedias de capa 
y espada (mantle-and-sword pieces); in other words, such as move in 
circles of private life, in contradiction to those whose sphere is the very 
highest society, the court, &c. In them, too, as on the old English 
boards, but little attention was paid to scenery ; an advantage for the art, 
as the eye was not occupied at the expense of the mind, and the actors 
were often obliged to tell the public where they were supposed to be, and 
what was the significance of such or such a mask. The first great 
stage-poet of Spain was Cervantes y Alcala. Unfortunately most of his 
earlier, and perhaps better comedies, are lost to us, and the later ones 
are written with feverish haste, as if to dim the rising star of Lope de 
Vega; but their light was not brilliant enough, and no one in the world 
could compete in power of production with the latter marvel among poets. 
Old Cervantes has given utterance to his anger with his youthful rival in 
Don Quichotte, in which will be found a very sharp criticism on Lope; but 
a personal bitterness can be traced in it. Many reproaches, however, are 
not unfounded ; thus, for instance, Lope’s neglect of the unities. In the first 
act we have a child in arms, who in the second becomes a bearded man; or 
the first act is laid in Europe, the second in Asia, and the whole ends in 
_ Africa. But Cervantes himself fell into the same error; and his works 
display a hurried execution, visible in the confused composition, and the 
general resemblance of the characters. But even had Cervantes been a 
greater poet than he really was, he could not blame the Spaniards for the 
veneration which they felt for Lope de Vega, who, in spite of his rapidity, 
was a poet from head to foot. Nor did he only write,—his life was filled 
with love and war adventures before he took holy orders, that he might 
devote his leisure hours exclusively to art. It is not known, within a hun- 
dred or so, how many dramas he wrote; he himself says 1500, and he 
frequently composed a new play before breakfast. All these 1500 plays 
are praiseworthy for some quality, and many of them are first-rate. Lope 
is certainly the greatest poet of all times in his power of invention, and 
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was the true founder of the Spanish national theatre. A celebrated con- 
temporary of his was Terso de Molina, a monk of the Brothers-‘of Mercy 
at Madrid, who was distinguished by overflowing humour, sparkling wit, 
and masterly diction. He spares neither the powers of heaven nor of 
earth, but the balm of his poetry cures all the wounds he deals. The 
boldness of his attacks on the court and mighty ones of the world only 
finds its parallel in the learned comedy of Italy ; on the other hand, it is 
true that this poet has no moral hesitation: he boldly tears the veil off every 
thing, even that which might better remain concealed ; but in that day 
such a course was not considered wrong. His inventions are thoroughly 
original, and his employment of the element of surprise is most wonder- 
ful. He was the first to take hypocrisy as the motive for a comedy, in 
his Marta Piadosa: other celebrated pieces of his are, La Villana de 
Ballekas, La Celosa de si misma (a woman jealous of herself), and 
LT’ Amor per Seas (love through signs). We may be permitted a short 
analysis of the plot otf La Villana de Ballekas. 

“Captain Gabriel de Herrera has an amour with Dona Violante, a noble 
Valentian lady, but leaves her, and starts for Madrid to obtain pardon from 
the king for killing a man in a duel. On the journey he assumes the name 
of Don Pedro di Mendoza, and by a wondrous accident he makes the ac- 
quaintance at an inn near Madrid of a gentleman of that very name, just 
arrived from Mexico. By a further accident, through a mistake of a servant, 
his portmanteau is confounded with Don Gabriel's. In this way the real 
Don Pedro reaches the capital, with no means of legitimating himself, and 
under suspicion of a crime, while the real culprit not only comes into pos- 
session of money and jewelry, but also of letters addressed to one Don 
Gomez, whose daughter Don Pedro is going to marry. The captain loses 
no time, but presents himself as son-in-law at Don Gomez’s house, and is 
received with open arms by both father and daughter. The unfortunate 
Don Pedro, who arrives presently, is dismissed as an impostor ; and besides, 
as he is supposed to be Don Gabriel, he is thrown into prison through the 
interference of a brother of the deserted Dona Violante. In the mean while 
the latter lady has come to Madrid to seek her faithless lover, and engages 
as servant to a peasant at Ballekas, whose bread she brings daily for sale 
to market. She manages to enter her rival’s house, to sow dissension be- 
tween her and Gabriel, to discover his trick, and induce him to give her 
his hand in marriage. The chief strength of this piece lies in the scenes 
where the pretended peasant-girl ridicules, with feigned simplicity and in 
the rustic dialect, town manners, and tells every body the most unpleasant 
truths ; these scenés are among the finest of the comic muse.” 


After such brilliant predecessors, it is plain that Calderon had a much 
easier task, as the ground was already prepared for him. In their limited 
circle, Calderon’s comedies are the most perfect in Spanish literature ; they 
are unique pieces, with the most astounding power of combination ; but 
the characters are not elaborated. His chief motives are proverbially 
called “ Calderon’s tricks ;” and in the feeling of his poetic invincibility he 
himself parodies their constant appearance, by saying in one of his plays, 
“That is a comedy by Don Pedro Calderon, in which there must be a 
concealed lover and a veiled lady.” That murder, vendetta, and other 
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barbarous acts occur, does not disturb the general merriment, especially 
as they occasion fresh combinations. His most favourite play is La Dama 
Duende. In marked contrast to Calderon, Augustin Moreto y Cabafia 
is very strong in the elaboration of character; and his most celebrated 
piece; which may still be found in every repertory, is Desden con Desden, 
the motive being, that the coldness of a woman’s heart may be conquered 
by a still greater coldness, which her lover feigns. Later Spanish writers 
fell again into what is called the Aristotelian classicism of the French ; 
but at present they are striving to restore the old classical theatre. 

French comedy, according to our author, emanated directly from the 
medieval mysteries; and so far back as the fifteenth century we find 
three troupes, who each supported a branch of the drama,—the confrérie 
de la passion, with a clerico-historical tinge; the writers de la Bazoche, 
who took charge of the moralities; and the enfans sans souci, who under- 
took the representation of such matters as might be fairly subjected to 
the criticism of the jester. This description of farce, from which French 
comedy sprang, gradually emancipated itself from the rule of the Church, 
and not only satirised the faults and follies of the age, but also distin- 
guished characters, whose names were publicly mentioned. The oldest of 
these farces is L’ Avocat Pathelin, which is still held in pleasant memory, 
owing to its remarkable vis comica. We may note here that the celebrated 
phrase, mais revenons a nos moutons, which English authors have worn 
threadbare, is as old as a scene in this play. French comedy attains its 
perfection in Moliére; and the French are justified in feeling proud ot 
him, although we cannot go quite so far as La Harpe, and declare that 
Moliére and comedy are identical. Moliére can no more be blamed for 
not being always original than can Shakespeare; and we could expect 
nothing else from his careful study of Plautus and Terence. Thus, his 
L’ Ecole des Maris is an imitation of the Adelphi, and in his L’ Avare it is 
well known that he borrowed largely from the Aulularia of Plautus. 
In one of his pieces, Georges Dandin, we confess that our moral sense is 
somewhat offended, for poetical justice demands that the nobly-born wife 
should not escape so entirely without punishment. On the other hand, 
the choruses of his advocates, bakers, tailors, and apothecaries, over- 
flow with sparkling wit; and there is nothing in comedy perhaps equal 
to Le Malade imaginaire, his last play, whose effect is only troubled by 
the idea that we must ever see the sick Moliére in the figure of the 
malade imaginaire. Voltaire christened Moliére le maitre des bien- 
séances, and justly so; but his greatness naturally lies deeper. Even 
when in the Fourberies de Scapin he represents tine unhappy father in 
the sack beaten by the crafty valet,—which scene drew from Boileau the 
lines : 

“Dans ce sac ridicule ot Scapin t’enveloppe. 
Je ne reconnais plus l’auteur du Misanthrope!” 


—this is, on the part of Moliére the man, no infraction of the proprieties, 
but rather a lamentable necessity of fate. Although Moliére was a flatterer 
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of the king, and expressly states that his ambition was “de plaire aux 
augustes personnes,” he does not always spare the highest personages ; 
and his Zurtuffe is the most eloquent and praiseworthy testimony to his 
manly courage and human feelings. Tartuffe is more than a poetic 
creation; it is a confession of faith penetrated with moral earnestness, 
and has become a weapon with which people have guarded themselves, 
since its first representation, against the ravages which priestly hypocrisy 
produces in families. 
“Ces gens, qui par une Ame 4 ]’intérét soumise, 
Font de la dévotion métier et marchandise.” 

The different ways in which Moliére expresses jealousy are admirable. 
Take, for instance, Don Garcia, and compare him with Alceste in Le 
Misanthrope ; or Arnolphe in ZL’ Ecole des Femmes, who cunningly laughs 
at the misfortune of husbands, and fears nothing so much as to become 
ridiculous from the same cause; and contrast them with Georges Dandin, 
whose jealousy is neither the result of love nor the fear of ridicule, but 
the effect of anger with his well-born wife. Far from thinking of a means 
to prevent his disgrace, he is most anxious for a proof in the sight of the 
world, and hence his wish: “Oh ciel! seconde mes dessins, et m’accorde 
la grace de faire voir aux gens qu’on me déshonore.” Comic misunderstand- 
ings also heighten the effect of Moliére’s plays, as in Z’ Avare, when the - 
latter takes Valére’s gradual avowal of his love for the old man’s 
daughter for a confession of the robbery which has been committed on 
his strong-box. So again in Le Médecin malgré lui, when Sganarelle re- 
fers the compliments paid to his supposed medical knowledge to his 
cleverness in tying up fagots. Who must not laugh too when the 
miser, in his dislike to utter the word “jeu,” even says, “Je vous préte 
le bonjour ;” or when, in a moment of passion, the sentence escapes him: 
“Je vous donne ma malédiction,” and he receives the reply: “Je n'ai 
que faire de vos dons.” 

And now a word about Moliére’s faults,—for he has such, like every 
mortal man. He is weakest in his catastrophes, and in this resembles 
the ancients. In that otherwise excellent play, LZ’ Ecole des Femmes, there 
is a most improbable discovery ; in Z’ Avare the satisfactory finale is pro- 
duced by a double recognition; in the Fourberies de Scapin two lost 
children, belonging to different fathers, are found again; in the Mfisan- 
thrope the end is tragical, even repulsive to our feelings; and in Zurtuffe 
the king’s justice is called in to prevent a tragical ending by a Jettre 
de cachet. One of the greatest oversights, in our opinion, will be found 
in the last-named piece. The crafty, calculating Tartuffe makes his propo- 
sitions too openly to Orgon’s wife; and, worse still, after the humiliating 
defeat, falls into the same trap again. But, bearing in mind the Horatian 
maxim, we will not allow our enjoyment of magnificent creations to be 
disturbed by a few spots. 

Since Moliére’s day, the French have produced more comedies than any 
other European nation; and though many of them are excellent, they are 
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not the productions of the most remarkable authors. Regnard is gene- 
rally supposed to stand next, and only next, to Moliére; but a perusal of 
his L’ Héritier Universel, and his Le Joueur, his two most highly-praised 
_ pieces, will show that comedy was not his strong point. We might ex- 
pect in a comedy to see the gambler cured; but no, the most devoted 
affection 1s unable to suppress his fearful mania even for a moment, and he 
consoles himself at the end, over his love-misadventures, with the splen- 
did moral, ‘‘Quelque jour le jeu acquittera des pertes de l'amour.” Vol- 
taire, so inexhaustible in wit and invention, it is notorious plucked no 
laurels in comedy. Why was this? Literary history has its enigmas, and 
this is one of them ; attempts have been made to solve it, but they are 
unsatisfactory. His best comedy, L’ Evossaise, is not his properly, but a 
translation from the English. Marivaux deserves a word of notice for his 
peculiarities, for he worked up psychological details with the most painful 
accuracy; whence indeed originated the well-known word, “ Marivaud- 
age.” Inspite of the simplicity of many of the characters, his comedies 
are strongly impregnated with the corruption of the age, and immorality 
too often conceals itself behind the veil of natural simplicity. We can- 
not say of Marivaux’s contemporary, Destouches, that his plays offend 
the moral feeling; on the contrary, in his desire to preserve it, he has 
sacrificed the comic element. His characters are types which pass before 
us in rotation, till the author’s entire wallet of invention is exhausted. 
The forms of l’Ingrat, les Médisants, les Envieux, Curieux, Glorieux, 
and Ambitieux, of !’Archimenteur and!’ Irrésolu, and all the other knights 
of the sorrowful countenance, pass across the stage in regulation uniform, 
and have time and opportunity to develop their well-known qualities. 
His most celebrated pieces are Le Glorieux and Le Philosophe marié ; 
and justly so. Through his Le Métromane Piron has been ranked among 
the first comic playwrights of France; and the chief character represented, 
who is said to contain many traits of the poet himself, is admirably 
adapted for poetic treatment, owing to the marked contrast which he 
offers to ordinary society. ‘Tue ideal of this metromaniac is to wander 
about, like the rhymers and singers of the middle ages, not bound by any 
duty or business. 
“D’état il n’en a point, ni n’en aura jamais; 

C’est un homme isolé qui vit en volontaire, 

Qui n’est bourgeois, abbé, robin, ni militaire, 

Qui va, vient, veille, sue et se tourmentant bien 

Travaille jour et nuit, et jamais ne fait rien. 

Au surplus rassemblant dans sa propre personne 

Plusieurs originaux qu’en théatre on nous donne ; 

Misanthrope, étourdi, complaisant, glorieux, 

Destrait,” &c. 
The verses flow with much elegance; the plot is very elaborate; the 
end natural, but unsatisfactory ; for pity with the poor uncured rhymer 
is the prevalent feeling, and the hope is but weak that he will in the end 
find a haven among his rich uncle’s fleshpots. In this respect, Gresset’s 
Méchant offers a more satisfactory finale; but in spite of the excellence 
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of this piece, we have the same charge to bring against it as against the 
Tartuffe: the chief character goes beyond the border-line of comedy. 
He is certainly punished by complete defeat and general contempt; but 
we have to purchase the feeling of satisfaction with fear and trembling, 
lest he should escape. 

Beaumarchais, in his two wonderful comedies, Les Noces de Figaro 
and Le Barbier de Seville, uses the scalpel upon the corruption of French 
society in his day; and they both display, in sharp though natural colours, 
an abyss of immorality, and helped to produce the French Revolution 
by the contrast they afforded between the antagonistic classes. A piece 
which can produce such an effect must possess eminent qualities, and we 
find them in the shape of sharpness, wit, and liveliness in expression, 
dramatic effects, marked but important contrasts, and a thorough know- 
ledge of the stage. On the other hand, most peaceful and idyllic by the 
side of these volcanic pieces, stand Collin Harville’s comedies; for instance, 
Le vieux Célibataire and Les Chateaux en Espagne. The later play- 
wrights of France all bow to the sceptre of Scribe, who rules over them 
like a king; and he is a phenomenon as regards fertility and skill. Some 
of his comedies, as Bertrawd et Raton, Le Verre d Eau, Les Contes de la 
Reine de Navarre, and Une Chaine, are marvels of technical perfection, 
but they are deficient in the poetic ichor. 

We may safely pass over our author’s remarks upon English comedy, 
merely remarking that he is disposed to deny that Shakespeare, in spite 
of all the praise he bestows on him, was a writer of comedy in the re- 
stricted sense of the term. He considers the Merry Wives of Windsor 
the nearest approach to it, but does not find in that play the same 
motive for laughter as in others where Falstaff is produced on the stage. 
To quote Dr. Miihly’s own words: 

“We find the humour cold and far-fetched ; the punishment which thrice 
befals the poor knight thus loses in the vis comica ; and the double action—the 
abduction and the Falstaffiad—does not harmonise with our ideas of a per- 
fect comedy.” 

On the other hand, our author cannot speak too highly of the conception 
of Falstaff’s character generally : 

“And then, lastly, that incomparable form of Sir John Falstaff, the 
bloom and acme of the comic element; in it Shakespeare has proved his 
perfect mastery, and fulfilled Plato’s requirement that the true poet must 
be at once tragic and comic. This hero of matter, in his very appearance a 
ludicrous figure, would have become in any other hands but Shakespeare's a 
disgusting caricature ; but the poet’s art never allows us to go so far as 
moral repulsion. He gives him all the signs of animal nature, but in no 
case the stamp of actual crime. This incarnated matter, which moves help- 
lessly before our eyes, presses down with its own weight all other emotions, 
good or bad. Greedy, sensual, lazy, cowardly, boasting, and mendacious— 
all that the knight is, is rooted in his own feeling for matter, which demands 
to be fed and maintained by those qualities. That night-side of human 
nature, which casts its shadow over each of us, but is suppressed by moral 
exertion, he publicly and shamelessly displays; and even his dirty wit is in 
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its service, as it must supply a means of subsistence, an equivalent for cur- 
rent coin; but, at the same time, this wit elevates him again in our eyes, 
when itis not too cynical, from the animal swamp into the sphere of hu- 
manity. Falstaff is a figure at which we are compelled to laugh, because 
we can neither pity him nor feel disgusted with him.” 


We need not dwell on our author’s critique of Ben Jonson, Massin- 
ger, Goldsmith, &c., but merely state that he closes his account with 
England at Sheridan; remarking that no authors since him have dis- 
played any originality,—rather sweeping censure for a country which 
points with pride to a Mr. Dion Boucicault. 

Little Denmark has had one writer of comedy,—Holberg, born in 
1684,—but unluckily a Norwegian. His great and perhaps only merit 
was, that he brought the social drama on to the stage; and his comedies 
are perhaps more valuable as a study of manners than in any other sense. 
His most celebrated comedy is the Politischer Kannengiesser, or “poli- 
tical pewterer,”—a title which has become proverbial in Germany for 
heroes of this description. The plot of the piece, if plot it may be called, 
consists in the pewterer being persuaded by his friends that he has been 
elected burgermeister. In this position, however, he suffers so much 
annoyance, that he finally implores to be released from his arduous duties, 
and breathes freely when he learns that it was all a joke. In the Meta- 
- morphosed Peasant it is a curious fact that Holberg, who in all proba- 
bility never heard of Shakespeare, produced an exact counterpart of the 
introduction to The Taming of the Shrew. But if Holberg was unac- 
quainted with Shakespeare, both may have derived the idea from the 
same source. 

In the matter of German comedy, Dr. Milly is, perhaps wisely, reti- 
cent, and generally argues on suppositions of what it might have been, 
had not the Thirty Years’ War supervened. Leaving out of the question 
Hans Sachs, and at a later date Gottsched, we find that German co- 
medy was founded by Lessing, with his Minna von Barnhelm; a piece 
which Goethe called a meteor, and which still holds possession of the 
stage. Schiller certainly displayed a comic element in his Wallenstein’s 
Lager ; and had he lived longer, he might have made progress in that 
direction; but, as a rule, comedy in Germany is distinguished by its ab- 
sence. It is true that clever pieces are now and then produced, as witness 
Freytag’s Die Journalisten, which furnished Mr. Tom Ta=lor with the 
notion for his Contested Election. Laube and Gutzkow have also produced 
creditable comedies; but the vis comica of Germany generally degener- 
ates into farce. : 

What conclusion should we draw from this tracing of the history of 
comedy from the earliest ages to the present day? Is it, that comedy 
has gradually declined after finding its acme; or may we assume that the 
taste of the public has degenerated? The truth will be found, as usual, 
in the middle; and while an English audience will gladly witness now 
and then the School for Scandal or She stoops to conquer, neither of 
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them could hope for such a*run as the Colleen Bann,—simply from the 
fact that we have been led on from one sensation to the other, and our 
appetite is jaded. Whether, having once tasted the Circean cup, we 
shall be able to give it up again with time, is a question which we have 
not room here to discuss; but we may feel thankful that we have escaped 
to a great extent that comedy with a purpose of which Alexandre Dumas 
fils is the arch-master, and which, while pretending castigare ludendo 
the manners of the age, only tends to arouse prurient imaginations. One 
specimen, and perhaps the best, of these tendency-plays, the Jeune 
Homme pauvre, has been introduced in several shapes on our boards, 
and has in no instance obtained more than a success of esteem. And long 
may such prove the case, and the English remain deaf to the blandishments 
of false sentimentalism, which sorely tried our forefathers in the shape of 
the Stranger and similar efiusions! The Editor of this Magazine has 
told us in one of his works, that he is not disposed utterly to break the 
staff over the Stranger; but we are of opinion thatthe interest it arouses 
in him is rather historical than mental. Still Kotzebue had some moral 
tendency vaguely floating before him when he wrote Menschenhass und 
Reue; while we may safely affirm of Alexandre Dumas fils and his fol- 
lowers, that they trusted less to the morality they inculcate than to the 
morbid feeling which makes the ladies of the higher classes anxious to 
rub shoulders with the Anonymas of society. 

From these considerations, therefore, we think that Dr. Mably is jus- 
tified in treating comedy from an historical point of view, as a thing of 
the past ; and that in future a wider signification must be given to the 
name, if comedy is to retain a place on the stage. Efforts, it is true, are 
being made, both in Spain and Germany, to restcre the comedy pure et 
simple ; but in both countries authors are on the wrong track, for they 
select episodes of past history for their motive, and ignore the facts of 
every-day life. This is surely a fundamental error, if the stage be in- 
tended to serve as the veluti im speculum; and Lope de Vega and Mo- 
liére, great poets as they were, would not have obtained such a hold on 
the atfections of their audience had they ignored contemporary manners 
and customs, and sought to point a moral from earlier events in the his- 
tory of their respective Fatherlands. . 
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Cried for his Life. 


ae 


I HAD been away from England three years. In that time I had eaten 
oyster-suppers in New York, polked at Saratoga, taken lonely and ro- 
mantic walks at Niagara, caught delicious white fish in the translucent 
waters of Mackinaw, and shot a buffalo on the prairies of Nebraska. I 
might have dug for gold in California or Columbia, had I not been taken 
suddenly with a great and inexplicable longing to see again the white 
cliffs, the green fields and hedges, and the quaint, pretty, and most 
comfortable villages of dear old England. 

The feeling that had driven and kept me away was gone. When the 
force that had sent me off had ceased to act, I felt and obeyed the attrac- 
tion which drew me to the land that to the Englishman, wherever he 
may wander, must always be his home. 

I can speak now of the reason of this long absence. My father, who 
had saved for me a small property, which he hoped I would increase, had 
educated me for the noble profession of the law. I was reading through 
my terms with the usual industry, and was not quite insensible to the 
blandishments of society, when it was my misfortune to full in love. The 
expression seems to me an appropriate one. 

Isabel Goodwin was certainly one of the most beautiful of those who 
are, in their own right, queens of society. ‘To the fairest type of English 
beauty she added graces, accomplishments, and a boundless ambition. 
Without rank or wealth she held her place, and aspired to rival those 
who had both. I was dazzled by her beauty; I admired her queenly 
bearing ; and I became her passionate worshiper. 

She was fond of admiration. If I was sometimes grieved, jealous, 
and maddened at the encouragement she gave to one or another of the 
crowd that fluttered about her, and burned the incense of flattery to her 
charms, I still had a sort of pride in her attractiveness ; and a tender look, 
a word of fondness, a sigh, or the soft pressure of her hand, would send 
me home intoxicated with delight. I believed myself to be the favoured 
lover; the admiration she received was my triumph. 

The best friend I had was Arthur Mellon. He was two years older 
than I ; was in a good position in a Government office, with fair prospects 
of advancement, and some expectations beside. We were true friends. 
Arthur had saved my life when we were at school together. I lay 
cramped and paralysed on the bottom of a deep pool in the river where 
we were bathing. We had been trying our skill with other boys in div- 
ing to see which could remain under the longest; so, when I had dis- 
appeared, and remained for a long period, no one was surprised. They 
waited to see my head shoot above the surface. I lay on the bottom, sen- 
sible, but powerless. I could see my comrades on the bank ; I could even. , 
hear them talk. The sounds of their voices grew fainter and fainter, but 
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I was not afraid. I knew that, as soon as they understood what was the 
matter, Arthur, if no other, would come and save me. 

He was already dressing on the bank, when he exclaimed, “ Where is 
Harry?” His voice sent a thrill to my heart, as I lay, paralysed in every 
limb, drowning. In a moment more he had stripped off his clothes, and 
plunged into the pool. He was cool and cautious even in his haste to 
save me. He swam round, and took me by one of my ancles. I felt 
an impulse to grasp him, so strong that it might have given me the 
power ; but with an effort of self-control, I did not even try to help my- 
self. I was drawn into shallow water, and quickly taken out ; and after a 
struggle, far more painful than the half-drownirg had been, recovered. 

Need I say that Arthur was, henceforth, more my friend than ever? 
In London he spent half his leisure-hours in my chambers, or in the 
excursions we took together to the mountains or the sea. He had been 
away on public business when I first became acquainted with Isabel. I 
wrote to him about her, raved about her. I was impatient to have him 
see her at the earliest moment after his return. Not less had I told her 
of Arthur; and I had excited the expectations of both. 

There was a party on the very night of his return to London, and I 
insisted that he should go, tired as he was with the journey from Dublin 
since morning, and be presented to her whom I now dared to call my 
Isabel. 

I saw, with a twinge of jealousy, which I felt to be inexpressibly mean 
and contemptible, that Arthur and Isabel were much impressed with each 
other. They polked and waltzed together. How narrowly I watched 
them! Arthur was excited, brilliant, fascinating ; Isabel danced as I had 
never seen her dance before, and showed, in ber nervous manner and 
heightened colour, how much she was interested and flattered by his 
attentions. 

Artbur congratulated me; but he was embarrassed. Isabel was far 
more self-possessed ; she said he was a splendid fellow,—she had no idea 
she should like him so well; and she did her best to blind me with her 
tenderness; but I had watched them with too jealous an eye not to see 
that my position was in danger. 

Why go on with the miserable story? Isabel was, I cannot say false 
to me, for we were under no engagement. I see now that she would have 
dropped me at any moment for a more desirable parti. I was her bird 
in hand ; but she knew that there. were better in the bush, and she threw 
me away the moment she felt sure of one of them. 

It is true that Arthur was a better match than I. His position, 
already good, was assured for the future, with the prospect of more than 
I was ever likely to gain by any eminence in my profession. He was 
my superior, also, as a society-man; more ready, more brilliant and dis- 
tinguished. 1 forgave Arthur; but I could not be a witness to his happi- 
ness. I could not forgive Isabel. A month before their marriage, I was 
on the steamer, bound for New York. 
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I heard from home sometimes during my absence. Arthur did not 
write. He would have been glad to have done so; but he could not in- 
trude even the offices of friendship upon the misery that bad driven me 
to the wild solitudes beyond the Mississippi. A lady, who knew and 
pitied my sufferings, wrote to me. At first she said very little of Arthur 
and his wife. Then there came stories—idle gossip, I hoped—of indis- 
cretions, jealousies, estrangements, and even of scandal. I could not 
believe that Isabel, false as she had been to me,—heartless and worldly 
as I thought her,—could ever be guilty of worse than vanity and ambi- 
tion. Admiration was, no doubt, a necessary of life to her. She might 
annoy Arthur; but I could not believe that she could injure him more 
deeply. But the stories grew worse and worse; and I could not but 
confess that I had been saved from a greater misery than I had endured, 
and that, if Arthur had wronged me, he had been sufficiently punished. 
I confess also that I sometimes thought that, had Isabel not yielded to 
the temptations of ambition, and had married one she truly loved, all 
might have been well; but this was a momentary vanity. Arthur was 
a man to make any good woman happy. He would never have married 
Isabel had he not felt certain that her heart was irretrievably his own. 
He could not rob me of what I did not possess. 

Suddenly I was taken, as I have said, with a great longing to return 
to England. It did not seem a home-sickness, such as attacks the Swiss 
in foreign lands. The English, love home as they may, can stay away 
from it. They have the power of colonising the world, and may yet 
cover it all over with their conquering races. But I felt in a hurry to 
return. I took the shortest route: first to St. Paul’s, on the Upper 
* Mississippi ; then down the river, to the first line of railway which would 
take me to the Atlantic. I looked for the fastest boat and the most rapid 
trains. I made no stop in strange cities. My curiosity to see American 
life was gone, and I dashed along the southern shore of the great Lakes, 
and through the mountains to New York, just in time to embark on one 
of the fleetest steamers of the Cunard line, which, in less than ten days, 
landed me safely in Liverpool. With the ‘same feeling of hurry I took 
the first express-train to London, and did not lose an hour before driving 
to Brompton and calling on the lady, a distant relative and old friend, 
who had been my correspondent. 

When my name was announced, she sprang towards me, kissed my 
cheek, and exclaimed: “Then you got my letter?” 

“No; I have had no letter from you for months. I have been away 
in the wilderness, where they could not reach me; and I did not stop for 
them on my way. But what is it? Has any thing happened?” 

“You have not heard about poor Arthur?” 

“Not aword. Isabel has not run off with a Russian prince ?” 

“Oh, worse than that—that is—but no matter. Harry, Isabel is 
dead !’ 

I felt the blood settle back upon my heart,—my eyes were dim,—the 
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room turned round. I believe I should have fallen, had not my friend 
helped me to the sofa. I am not a woman to faint away; but the shock 
was sudden, and it hurt me more than I should have thought it could. 
A glass of wine was brought, and I was myself again. 

“Poor Arthur!” said 'T; “how does he bear it?” 

‘Poor Arthur, indeed ! "Yon may well say, poor Arthur! What has 
not that woman made him suffer? And now he is charged with her 
murder.” 

“ Murder !” 

“Murder. She died suddenly, with symptoms of poison. There was 
an inquest, and the chemists who examined the body discovered arsenic. 
They proved that Arthur had often quarrelled with her, and was jealous. 
Well he might be, poor fellow! Somehow he had bought arsenic just 
before her death. ‘They found some in his desk. When she was first: 
taken ill, he insisted on nursing her. He was devoted to her, in spite of 
his jealousy and annoyances. Every thing told against him, and he was 
committed to Newgate, and is to be tried for his life.” 

I need not say that, at the earliest moment when it was possible to 
get admission, I hastened to Newgate. I found Arthur, pale and sad 
enough, but resigned to his fate. He fell upon my bosom. We were 
boys again. The past, that had sent its black cloud between us, was 
gone. We were clasped in each other’s arms, as in the lighter griefs of 
our boyhood. All jealousy, all hard feeling, had vanished from my mind. 
My noble Arthur'was in trouble,—ay, in peril,—and I had come to save 
him. So it seemed at the moment. That he was as innocent as I my- 
self of the hideous crime with which he was charged, I could not doubt 
for a moment. 

He told me all—the little that he knew. He spoke carefully, and even 
tenderly, of the dead. 

“I know you have forgiven me, Harry,” he said; “so I do not ask 
it. Ithought I was doing right. We are all egotists in our affections. 
I have been greatly tried.” 

“‘ How was it, Arthur,” I asked, “that you chanced to have poison 
in your desk ?”’ 

“Tt was left there, with other chemicals, by my predecessor, who 
amused himself with chemical experiments. When I took the desk, I 
allowed it to remain, with some vague idea that it might be useful some 
time to kill the rats or other vermin.” 

“Well, we will get this fellow, and prove that he left it.” 

“‘ He went to India, and died there a year after.” 

That hope was gone; but I did not despair. 

“Who are the witnesses against you?” I asked. 

‘Only the servants, poor things! They testified to what they had 
seen and heard. My temper is not so good as it was, and—she—was 
sometimes very trying. When she became ill, I reproached myself, and 
wished to do all I could for her. Her maid was new, and unused to her 
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ways, and I took care of her. The woman, perhaps, did not like my 
interference. The fact, at any rate, made a strong impression against 
me.” 

“The maid was new; how long had she been with you?” 

“Only a month. Her old favourite, Norah, went home to Ireland 
to be married, and has gone with her husband, I suppose, to America.” 

“Had she—had Isabel ever given you any reason to fear that she 
would kill herself?” 

“No; assuredly not. She enjoyed the pleasures of existence too 
keenly. I am sure that she was never purposely the cause of her own 
death.” 

I sifted the ground all over. There was no clue any where, and the 
only hope I saw was in finding Norah. But what could she, who had 
been a month away, know about the death of her mistress? The law- 
yers engaged for the defence could see no use in her testimony, except 
to prove, what every body knew, that Arthur was very much attached to 
her mistress, and sometimes jealous and irritable. Was it likely that she 
could prove any thing more? Lesides, she was probably on the At- 
lantic. 

Not a moment was to be lost. The trial would come on in a week; 
and little as others hoped from Norah’s evidence, I determined that, if 
still in the country, she should come and testify, at least, to her master’s 
kindness and love of her late mistress. 

But Arthur had not got Norah’s address. He did not even know, or 
could not remember, her surname. 

“Give it up, my dear fellow,” said he; “it is of no use. What 
good can Norah be, if you could find her? She has gone by this time.” 

But I would not give it up. I clung desperately to the idea of this 
Irish girl—because, perhaps, there was nothing else to cling to. I set 
off for the Catholic chapel nearest Arthur’s residence. I found the priest, 
and, after thinking a moment, he remembered Norah. He took me into 
the chapel, and there, on one of the best seats, was still a little card in- 
scribed with the name of Norah O’Regan. I copied the name in my 
note-book. 

“‘Can your reverence tell me where she lived in Ireland?” said I. 

“Indeed, I cannot,” said he; “but I remember, now, writing a 
letter for her to send to some relatives of hers at Enniscorthy, county 
Wexford.” 

Here was a clue; and a few hours more saw me dashing along the 
North-Western Railway, through Rugby, the Trent valley, and Chester, 
and so along the feet of the Welsh mountains, and across the Menai 
Straits to Holyhead, and thence by steamer to Kingstown. Here, too 
much in haste to make the proper inquiries, I took the railway to 
Rathdrum, and so missed the stage-coach at Wicklow. But I lost no 
time. A jaunting-car took me down the sweet vale of Avoca, and I was 
soon in Enniscorthy. . 
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The parish-priest was my first resource. He knew the O’Regans, of 
course, and went with me to find them. They lived in a respectable 
mud-walled cottage, with a roof of thatch and a floor of clay; and the 
pig very politely stepped out of the doorway as soon as he saw his rever- 
ence coming, and allowed us to enter. 

They knew Norah, God bless her! Wasn’t she their own cousin? 
hadn’t she sent them money, when the times were hard, to pay the rint ? 
and hadn’t she been married to Dennis Magrath ? 

“ And where is Dennis Magrath?” I asked anxiously. 

“Ts it where is he? It’s far out on the salt sea he'll be by this 
time,” said the woman. 

“ Are you sure they have gone ?” his reverence asked. 

“Sure I am they talked of going, for I heard it from Ellen Rooney, 
an’ she was over to Kilkenny, and danced at the wedding.” 

“Then Norah was married at Kilkenny; and if she has gone, they 
started from there?” said I. 

The woman looked at the priest, and on receiving a reassuring nod, 
assented. There was nothing to do but to go to Kilkenny. The hours 
were speeding, and there was no railway to annihilate time or space. 
A jaunting-car, with a fleet horse, at an extra price, was the only re- 
source; and I was on the road again. A few hours of hard posting, with 
frequent change of horses, took me in sight of the old round tower, the 
venerable cathedral, and the historic castle of Kilkenny, and the humble 
home of the Magraths. 

Norah had gone. Five days before, she had left with her husband 
for Liverpool, to sail from there to America. Should I be foiled at last? 
Her friends believed that she was “far away on the billow.” I knew 
that packet-ships did not always sail on the appointed day, and that, even 
when the winds were fair, they would lay over a day or two for more 
freight or passengers. 

But I had gained one more clue, which might be of service. Norah’s 
ship was the packet Hmerald, of New York. I could find by the papers 
if she bad sailed.» I took the first train to Dublin, and the night-steamer 
to Liverpool. The route vid Holyhead would have been a shorter one ; 
but the Liverpool boat would arrive before the packet sailed, if she was 
still in port. I wanted, also, a few hours sleep. 

We were twenty miles or so from the mouth of the Mersey, when I 
saw a large ship coming towards us. 

“Captain,” said I to the commander of our pig-laden steamer, “ can 
you tell me what ship that is ?” 

“Yankee packet-ship, sir,” said he curtly, as an independent Briton 
should do. 

“ Do you happen to know what ship it is?” I asked eagerly. 

“No, sir. Can’t say Ido. No time to keep the run of all the ships 
that come out of Liverpool. You can take my glass, sir, and when she 
gets a little nearer, you can see her name for yourself.” 
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I took the proffered glass, and in fifteen minutes more I saw, full 
glittering on her prow, from which the port-signs had not yet been re- 
moved, the name: “ EMERALD, or New York.” 

I rushed to the skipper, and said, “ Captain, I must see a person on 
that ship. Will you run alongside of her?” 

“€ Couldn’t do it, sir.” 

“T will pay you.” 

“ Wouldn’t do it for twenty pounds, sir.” 

“TI will pay you more than twenty, and whatever is right for the 
detention. It is a matter of life and death. I have a friend whose life 
is in peril, and there is a person on that ship who may save him from 
the gallows.” 

“My God! you don’t say so! I'll be along side of her directly.” 

In ten minutes more I sprang into the shrouds of the noble ship. 
There was a crowd of emigrant passengers forward, taking their last look 
at Old England, and hoping, the most of them, to geta glimpse of Ireland 
once more before they left her for ever. 

I knew that the captains of ships did not like any interference with 
their crews or passengers after they have taken charge of them, so I re- 
solved to tell the gentlemanly as well as sailor-like master on the quarter- 
deck my business. I explained it as briefly as possible, and he sent for 
Norah Magrath, who came aft wonderingly, closely followed by her hus- 

band. 
. “Norah,” said I, “ you know Father Donovan in London ?” 
“To be sure I do, sir; and it’s plased intirely I’d be to see him this 
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blessed minute. 

“You lived with Mrs. Mellon ?” 

“Tndade an’ I did, your honour; and I hope it’s well she is, and the 
nice gintleman her husband.” 

“Norah, Mrs. Mellon is dead !” 

“Dead! God rest her soul! Sure you don’t mane it ?” 

“She is dead; and Mr. Mellon, my friend, is in Newgate, and may 
be hanged for poisoning her.” 

“Poisoning! Hanged! Och, sir, you cannot mane that! Sure, 
an’ he loved the very ground she trod upon. Murther her? Niver a 
bit !” 

“ Would she kill herself, Norah ?” 

“The poor lady—no! she was light and giddy, and made him 
jealous sometimes; but she would niver have killed herself; she would 
not commit such a sin.” 

“Was she ever ill, Norah? Did she ever take any medicine ?” 

“ Never sick a day, your honour; ‘and the only medicire I ever knew 
her to take was the little white powders for her complexion. She told 
me once that it was them that made her so beautiful.” 

A thought’struck me. Here was a possible clue to something. 

“Norah,” said I, “will you go back with me to London? I will pay 
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your fare and your husband's to America, and pay you both for your 
time. I believe your evidence will save poor Mr. Mellon’s life.” 

“Please God, I will go, sir. I will just spake to Dennis.” 

They talked together a few moments, and then came toward me. I 
saw how it was settled. 

“You see, we are going to settle in America,” said Norah. “ All 
our things are on board. If Dennis don’t go now, we might lose a good 
chance. Would you mind, sir, giving Dennis what it would cost if he 
stayed with me, and I wait and go to him when the trial is over?” 

The arrangement, so thoroughly thrifty and characteristic, I closed 
with at once. In a minute more, Norah had a bundle of clothing in her 
hand; and we climbed over the side, and got upon the paddle-wheel of 
the steamer. 

There was no sad or tender parting. The bridegroom and bride 
simply shook hands, with a mutual and perfect trust in each other and 
in Providence. Norah wiped her eyes as the ship was fading in the dis- 
tance, but in a few moments more she had cheerfully resigned herself to 
do her duty. 

But the time was passing. We did not reach London an hour too 
soon. ‘The trial had begun when I hurried into the court with our only 
important witness. The physician who made the post-mortem examina- 
tion was giving his evidence. 

There were traces of poison in several organs, and the chemical 
analysis left no doubt that this poison was arsenic. The circumstances 
were certainly against the prisoner. The jurymen lowered upon him 
ominously. 

But the medical witness, a gentleman of high intelligence, was to be 
cross-examined ; and now I found a use for some slight knowledge of 
chemistry. At my suggestion, the prisoner’s counsel put the following 
questions, which I give with the answers. 

“Have you ever known, or is it a matter of authentic record, that 
arsenic is taken in small doses as a cosmetic, to improve the com- 
plexion ?”’ 

“It is sometimes used for that purpose.” 

“Ts it also administered as a medicine for certain diseases ?” 

“Yes, undoubtedly.” 

“‘ Now, sir, is it not a fact well known to medical science, that arsenic, 
taken for some time in small doses may accumulate in the system, so as 
to produce violent and even fatal action ?” 

“Tt is possible.” 

“ Are there not cases of such cumulative action ?” 

Yes.” 

“One question more. Ifa person in the habit of taking arsenic, 
either as a medicine or a cosmetic, were to die suddenly from any cause, 
would not arsenic be found in the liver and other viscera by a chemical 
analysis ?” 
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“ There is no doubt that it would.” 

“ That will do, sir.” 

We called our witness, Norah Magrath. She testified to having lived 
more than two years with Mrs. Mellon; to the uniform kindness and af- 
fection of her husband; and to the nature of their domestic difficulties. 
She was sure that he loved “the very ground she trod upon,” and that if 
he was sometimes jealous and out of temper, they always made it up; 
and she was sure that he would not have harmed her for the world. 

“‘ Was it within your knowledge, witness, that the deceased lady ever 
gave her husband any ground for jealousy ?” 

“No, your honour, not that ever I saw; but she was very handsome, 
and liked to be admired.” 

“ Witness, you say she was very handsome. Did your mistress ever 
take any thing for her complexion ?” 

“ Yes, sir; sure an’ she did often.” 

“Do you know what it was ?” 

“Tt was a white powder, like.” 

“‘ A white powder that she rubbed on her skin?” 

“No, your honour ; it was a powder that she swallowed.” 

“ What did she call it ?” 

“‘T never heard any name for it.” 

“ How do you know that she took it for her complexion, and not as a 
medicine for some disease ?” 

“ Because she told me in a joking way, that if I would take some, it 
would make me as white and pretty as she was.” 

“‘ Where did she keep this white powder?” 

“Ina little drawer of her writing-desk.” 

“Ts that writing-desk portable, witness ?” inquired the judge. 

“Ts it what, your lordship ?” 

“Can it be brought into court ?” 

“ Aisily enough, your lordship.” ' 

“The court will take a recess while this desk is produced.” 

Two officers went with Norah, and returned with the writing-desk, in 
an inner and concealed drawer of which was discovered an ounce glass- 
stoppered bottle, about a third full of a white powder. It was identified 
as the bottle from which Mrs. Mellon took her cosmetic; and a chemist 
pronounced it to be ARSENIC. 

The jury did not require the eloquence of counsel nor the judge’s lu- 
minous charge to bring in a verdict of “ Not guilty.” And scarcely an 
effort was made to suppress the cheers of the crowd when that verdict 
was announced, and I took Arthur Mellon by the hand, and led him forth 
to life and liberty. 

Our trials have not been in vain. If Alfred wronged me, bitterly did 
he atone for the wrong by sufferings that seem to have added many years 
to his life. We seldom speak of Isabel, and we are more friends than 
ever. 

VOL. VII. L 
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Norah, well rewarded in feelings and purse, with our best wishes, and 
what she prized much more,—the coveted blessing of Father Donovan,— 
went to America in a fast steamer; and when the packet-ship Z:nerald's 
passengers were landed at the Battery at New York, and Dennis walked 
out of Castle Garden, he found his rosy and happy wife waiting to wel- 
come him to the New World. 





oT! 


Au, dearest, if our tears were shed 

Only for our belovéd—dead ; 

Although our Life’s left incomplete, 

Tears would not be so bitter, sweet, 
As now!—ah, no. 


Ah, dearest, if the friends who die 


Alone were those who make us sigh; 

Although Life’s current is so fleet, 

Sighs would not be so weary, sweet, 
As now!—ah, no. 


If oft more pain it did not give 
To know that our belovéd live, 
Than learn their hearts have ceased to beat, 
Grief would not be so hopeless, sweet, 
As now!—ah, no. 
Tuomas Hoop. 
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Che Volunteer Royal Commission. 





MarvELtous has been the rise and progress of the Volunteer system in 
England. A decade since, and we were regarded by Continentalists as 
a nation of shopkeepers. This phrase of contempt signified something 
more than that we devoted our time, our thoughts, and our energies to 
the pursuit of commerce and the making of money. It meant that we 
were a race, if not effeminate, yet so unskilled in the science of war, so 
devoid of the very spirit of martial enterprise, so pusillanimous in all but 
what concerned our ledgers and day-books, that we could easily be over- 
ridden, did an enemy resolve to put foot upon our soil. The old Napoleon 
thought he had only to dare, to achieve,—that he had only to disembark 
on the English shore, and the game would be his. This rich sea-girt 
domain which repelled a Cesar he imagined would tamely submit to his 
imperial legions, were the eagle of France but to shake his majestic 
wings in front of Dover Castle, or a battalion of the Viewx Garde to halt 
and fix bayonets on the Essex coast. His trumpeters had but to blow 
their brazen horns, and the white cliffs of Kent would fall flat like the 
walls of Jericho, and admit the veterans clothed with the laurels of a 
hundred victories in Italy, in Austria, and in Germany. 

This idea has been perpetuated amongst each successive generation of 
Frenchmen ; and the first serious war which broke the thirty years’ peace 
tended, unfortunately, to confirm it amongst the nations of Europe. The 
Crimean campaign left our military reputation somewhat stranded. We 
were sneered at,—for it was maintained that we had played second 
fiddle to the military despot of the Tuileries; and it was thrown in 
our teeth that all the material dangers, difficulties, and obstacles of the 
Eastern war, had been braved and overcome by the French, forces. 
We might pride ourselves on the belief, that had we been left to fight 
the Czar of Muscovy single-handed, we might have given a better account 
of those ragged, shoeless legions which were driven from the confines of 
Tartary across the Isthmus ofPerikop. On the other side of the Channel, 
however, north and south, east and west, it was the popular conviction 
that England was, as it were, but the fifth wheel of the French imperial 
coach ; that she was buta second left-hand to Louis Napoleon; and that, 
notwithstanding a few brilliant chivalric displays,—a heroic defence at 
Inkermann, a glorious cavalry-charge at Balaklava,—the whole burden 
of the war, as well as of its honours, belonged to her allies. It required 
a terrible and a disastrous epoch to dissipate this prejudicial notion ; it 
required that vast and bloody rebellion in India to restore to English 
valour its ancient prestige. The new-born generation of Continentalists, 
who had read their own version of the long wars of the Bonaparte era, 
had to be undeceived, untaught the lesson which their false school-his- 
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tories had learnt them; and it was only by the superhuman and mag- 
nanimous achievements of a Havelock, and the steady and irresistible 
exploits of a Colin Campbell, that the delusive idea could be dispelled. 
Even after the campaigns of 1857-8 in India, a vague and misty idea 
was still entertained that, as a people, we still wanted the real military 
stuff; and that we were more addicted to the acquisition of pounds, 
shillings, and pence, to the building up of glittering pyramids of wealth, 
such as that represented by the Australian colonies in the late Exhibition, 
than to cultivating the more manly habits of martial life. In fact, dis- 
paraging as the opinion was, Continentalists were not a little justified in 
their estimate of our national valour. Whenever there was a war or 
rumour of war, the nation was thrown into a disgraceful panic: the stocks 
fell, like the faces of our ominous prophets; journalists discussed the 
necessity of impeaching the Government for not preserving our military 
defences in an efficient state; commercial men talked of the rich loot 
which the ransackers of London would obtain. The Government applied 
to Parliament for enormous sums to pay for the erection of forts, and for 
putting the country, as it was termed, into a state of defence ; the navy 
was overhauled, and our military resources canvassed ; in fact, we were 
thrown into a most humiliating flurry, and, notwithstanding a little brag- 
gadocio speechifying, we felt as though it were the easiest thing in the 
world for a hundred thousand Frenchmen to lay waste the garden of 
Kent, and stable their horses in the vaults of St. Paul’s. 
Happily there is always a good Providence watching over the people 
of Great Britain; and out of this disgraceful national evil has evolved a 
great national good. With whom the idea of a Volunteer organisation 
originated, or who first suggested the project, is not known, and is of 
very little consequence, notwithstanding some insignificant individuals— 
who, not having been born to greatness, nor having achieved greatness, 
would have greatness thrust upon them—have from time to time put for- 
ward claims to be considered the founders of the grand movement. The 
fact is, there was suddenly a kind of inspiration breathed into the national 
mind; a spontaneous feeling passed through all’ ranks and classes of the 
people that we ought to arm ; and with one universal impulse, the people 
called upon the Government to form them into companies and battalions, 
and instruct them in the science of fighting. We desired no longer to be 
trifled with by the tyrannies abroad ; we blushed to be subjected to the hu- 
miliation of fear; we felt it was a degradation that a despot, moving a divi- 
sion of his army from one part of his dominions to another, should throw us 
into a flurry of alarm; we would no longer be frightened by the shaking 
of a red rag; we knew that within us was the right stuff of which 
patriotic heroes are made, and we demanded that we should be moulded 
and developed into a nation of warriors. We wished to teach foreign 
powers that the same spirit which animated our forefathers at Poitiers 
and Cressy still burned within us; and that easy as it might be to talk of 
an invasion of Great Britain, we would make the execution of it impossi- 
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ble. It is to this vast national sentiment that we must attribute the 
rapid growth of Volunteerism. Like Pallas springing from the head of 
Jupiter, the nation sprang to its feet, armed, as it were, cap-a-pie ; com- 
panies were formed in every county, in every city. The companies 
swelled into regiments, the regiments into battalions, the battalions into 
divisions, the divisions into armies; so that by June 1860 her Majesty 
could review in Hyde Park a formidable host of civilian-soldiers ready 
to do battle skilfully and unflinchingly against any number of invaders. 

It is with a feeling of pride that we look back upon the early period 
of the Volunteer Movement,—we can hardly call it its infancy, for it had 
in fact no infancy. It was the Hercules without its youth, ready to 
strangle any number of foreign serpents that might trail across its path. 
Warmly was it recognised by those in authority; and even the Horse 
Guards, which uttered some few expressions of jealousy, and we may add 
contempt, at the beginning, soon held out the right hand of fellowship, and 
welcomed the new legions, clad in their multi-coloured uniforms, to their 
side. Marvellous has been the onward march of these triumphant corps, 
—triumphant, not on the gory field of battle, not in the harassing cam- 
paigns of real hostility, but in a proud and glorious submission to disci- 
pline. This negation of self has contributed more than any thing to the 
success of Volunteering. ‘The sacrifice which has been made of time and 
money by those who have enlisted in the ranks of our bourgeois phalanxes 
has given a solidity, an éclat, and a prominency to the institution, which has 
already constituted it an efficient weapon of defence for the country. It is 
unnecessary to quote the opinions of military inspectors, or to allude to 
the encomiums passed by the Duke of Cambridge, Colonel M‘Murdo, 
and distinguished general-officers on the merits of our riflemen; their 
language has become familiar to the whole world; and we have but to 
watch the movements of any isolated company, we have only to see them 
going through their various evolutions, and mark the precision of their 
fire, to be convinced of their perfectness in all the essential qualities of 
a veritable soldier. 

That there always will be, and that there always must be, croakers 
who delight to take a pessimist view of any thing human whatever, no 
one will deny ; and even the Volunteers have not escaped the sardonic 
comments of those unattached unmilitary martinets. From the very 
commencement, there were not a few male Cassandras who loved to pro- 
phesy evil,—men who predicted that it was only the result of a national 
effervescence, of a vaporing enthusiasm, of a baseless impulse, which 
would pass away as the morning cloud so soon as the warmth which 
had generated it had been cooled down by sober reflection, or the fatigues 
and inconveniences of regular attendance. Unlike, however, the Grecian 
Seer, their vaticinations have proved false, and every month, every week, 
shows an augmentation in the number of our Volunteers; and though 
there have been defections here and there, those defections have been the 
result, not of an evaporation of enthusiasm, of a dislike to Volunteering, 
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but of a combination of circumstances which it was not in the power of 
seceders to grapple with. 

This has been repeatedly shown; however, the same steady spirit exists 
in the ranks, though there are causes which tend to impair the system 
itself, and consequently to give rise, in the minds of some even of its 
friends, to a suspicion of its permanency. So patent and obvious were 
these causes, that the Government thought it necessary to intervene. 
Hence a Royal Commission was appointed to inquire into the actual 
condition of the Volunteer force in Great Britain, and into the probability 
of its continuance at its present strength; as well as to report whether 
any measures should be adopted for the purpose of increasing its efficiency 
as an auxiliary means of national defence. 

The writ by which this Commission was authorised to act is couched in 
right royal language, and its members summoned in a truly heraldic 
fashion. It is of course issued in the Queen’s name : 

“To our right trusty and well-beloved cousin and councillor Charles, 
Viscount Eversley, Lieutenant-Colonel in the Hampshire Regiment of 
Yeomanry in this country, and one of our Aides-de-camp, with the rank of 
Colonel in the Yeomanry ; our right trusty and right well-beloved cousin 
and councillor Henry John, Earl of Ducie, Captain of our Body-Guard of 
Yeomen of the Guard ; our right trusty and well-beloved cousin Charles 
Stewart, Viscount Hardinge, Lieutenant-Colonel in the 2d Adminis- 
trative Battalion of Kent Rifle Volunteers; our trusty and well-beloved 
Francis Wemyss Charteris Douglas, commonly called Lord Elcho, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel in the 15th Middlesex Rifle Volunteers; our right trusty 
and well-beloved Baron Overstone; our right trusty and well-beloved 
councillor Edward Pleydell Bouverie ; our trusty and well-beloved War- 
dour Barttelot Barttelot, Esquire, Lieutenant-Colonel in the 6th Admi- 
nistrative Battalion of Rifle Volunteers; our trusty and well-beloved Sir 
Archibald Easely Campbell, Baronet, Lieutenant-Colonel in the Lanark 
Rifle Volunteers; our trusty and well-beloved Sir George Augustus 
Wetherall, Lieutenant of our Forces, Knight-Commander of the most 
honourable Order of the Bath; our trusty and well-beloved Henry Eyre, 
Esquire, Major-General of our Forces; our trusty and well-beloved Wil- 
liam Montague Scott M‘Murdo, Companion of the most honourable Order 
of the Bath, Colonel in our Army, Inspector-General of Volunteers, and 
one of our Aides-de-camp; our trusty: and well-beloved Adam Stuart 
Gladstone, Esq., Lieutenant-Colonel in the 5th Lancashire Rifle Volun- 
teers ; our trusty and well-beloved Edward Venables Vernon Harcourt, 
Esquire, Major in the 4th Cinque Port Volunteers, greeting.” 

The writ then goes on to point out what are the duties which: these 
gentlemen have to perform, and the special task to which they are to 
direct their attention. Of the constitution of the Committee, we would 
observe that it is unexceptionable, and that those appointed to this im- 
portant inquest were perfectly capable of accomplishing what was expected 
from them. In fact, they have carried out the royal wishes with patient 
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and zealous solicitude; and it is with the results of their combined labours 
that we wish to make her Majesty’s liege subjects thoroughly acquainted 
in the present paper. 

From the investigation that has taken place, it has been ascertained that 
the actual number of enrolled members of the Volunteer Force on the Ist of 
April 1862 was 162,681, of whom 662 were light horse, 24,368 artillery, 
2904 engineers, 656 mounted rifles, and 184,096 rifle volunteers. Of the 
rifle volunteers, 48,796 were organised in 86 consolidated battalions, and 
75,535 in 184 administrative battalions. The Commission has decided 
with regard to this force, that there should be a grant from the Govern- 
ment, of twenty shillings per man, for every light horse, engineer, mounted 
rifle, and rifle volunteer, who can produce a certificate, according to a 
form to be prescribed by the Secretary of State, signed by the command- 
ing-oflicer and adjutant of his corps, or by the commanding-officer and 
adjutant of the administrative battalion to which his corps belongs, that 
he has attended nine drills—six of which in the case of a consolidated 
battalion, and three of which in the case of an administrative battalion, 
should be battalion or troop drills—in the course of the preceding twelve 
months; that he is efficient in drill, has been fully instructed in the 
manual and platoon exercise, and has gone through a course of musketry 
instruction, to be laid down by the Secretary of State. There are further 
conditions. He must be present on parade, unless absent by leave of his 
commanding-officer, on the day of inspection; and if he can produce a 
certificate that he has fired a certain amount of ball-cartridge, according 
to regulations laid down by the Secretary of State, he will be entitled to 
an additional grant of ten shillings. In the case of a recruit, thirty drills, 
including a short course of musketry instruction, are necessary in order to 
qualify him for receiving such a certificate. Divisional or brigade field- 
days and official inspections are not, however, to be reckoned amongst the 
-number of drills above specified. A very proper clause is then inserted, 
to the effect that every rifle should be seen and examined once a year by 
@ person appointed by the Government, and that no corps should be en- 
titled to receive any portion of the Government grant for any member 
whose rifle is reported in an unserviceable state through neglect.. This is 
really a very salutary regulation. As a rule, doubtless each volunteer 
who takes a pride in his military duties is particular about his weapon, 
and will keep it in good order; but there are many who are prouder of 
the show than the labour of volunteering. ‘They admire their uniforms, 
and do not object to parade; but it is with them quite another thing to 
perform the unpleasant task of cleansing with oil and emery-powder 
their rifle. These never reflect upon the danger which they encounter, 
nor remember that a foul weapon, like a neglected and injured friend, 
may become a desperate enemy. Such a rule, therefore, enforcing a due 
attention to the state of the rifle, is very essential. 

The recommendations for a capitation-grant, however, are not the 
only recommendations of the Commission. In addition to the above 
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expenditure, it is suggested that officers commanding Volunteer corps or 
administrative battalions obtaining further aid from Government should 
be permitted to expend the grant upon head-quarters, drill-grounds, care 
and repair of arms, ranges, clothing and accoutrements, cost of convey- 
ance to and from battalion and brigade drill and rifle-practice, and forage 
for sergeant-instructor’s horse in cases of mounted corps. With regard 
to artillery volunteers, a further grant of thirty shillings is proposed 
for every man who can produce a certificate, signed by the command- 
ing-officer and adjutant of his corps, that he has attended twelve gun- 
drills in the course of the preceding twelve months; that he has been 
present at the gun-practice of his battery, and is an efficient gunner ; also 
that he was present on parade, unless absent by leave of his commanding- 
officer, on the day of inspection. The commanding-officers of such corps 
are to be entitled to expend the grant that may be made them in the 
construction of magazines, store-rooms, gun and drill sheds, and for ex- 
penses incidental to target-practice. Where the head-quarters of any 
corps are distant beyond five miles from the place of meeting of the ad- 
ministrative battalion to which it belongs, a sum not exceeding four shil- 
lings per annum for each member who has been certified as efficient is 
to be granted to the commanding-officer in aid of the expenses of con- 
veyance. 

These are the principal recommendations of the Commission. Of 
course there are minor details, into which it is not necessary to enter. 
That the Government will adopt these propositions in the main, there is 
little doubt. The truth is, a critical time is supervening for the Volun- 
teers; their uniforms are wearing out, after three years of hard service, 
and it is apprehended that a very large proportion may be necessitated to 
withdraw from the apparently trivial circumstance that their regulation 
tunic is out at elbows, or that the knees of their trousers are worn thread- 
bare through “ preparing to meet cavalry.” This may appear a very paltry. 
cause for the dissolution of so patriotic an institution; but verbum sat. 
Why should we expose the poverty of our comrades in arms? rather let us 
or the Government cover their nakedness, and supply them with, not 
exactly broadcloth, but the stuff that military habiliments are made of. 
The fact may, to cynical imaginations, appear ridiculous; nevertheless 
the information gathered by the Commission leads to this conclusion, and 
the continuance of Volunteerism on its present splendid scale hinges upon 
the question of a tailor’s bill. Let us not, however, be discouraged, or 
disparage our unpaid defenders. The truth is, when the system origin- 
ated, private contributions poured in from those unable to join in the 
movement, or from persons proud to acquire the title of honorary mem- 
bers, though they could not take an active part in the exercises of their 
corps. From this subscribed fund the poorer members were equipped, 
and thousands thus admitted into the ranks who would otherwise have 
been excluded from all participation in this grand national movement. 
But now that honorary enthusiasm is not so strong, so burning as it 
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was,—and that many who at first put their shoulder to the wheel, 
and gave pecuniary aid to their corps, imagine they have done enough 
for the cause, and therefore decline to come forward again,—the bur- 
den of supplying the needier portion of our “ brethren in arms’ de- 
volves upon the various regiments,—which signifies the oflicers,—if 
the regiment is to be maintained. But in too many instances the 
corps themselves are in too indigent a condition to support themselves 
by such sacrifices. Nor is it right that they should be called upon to 
make these sacrifices, if it can be proved that the Volunteers have per- 
formed a real national service, and proved themselves what they have been 
reported by official inspectors to be,—an auxiliary means of national 
defence. 

The Report, however, of the Commissioners is but a very small por- 
tion of their labours,—the result, in fact, of their opinion, founded upon 
a multitude of facts submitted to their investigation. They have sat as a 
bench of judges, a patriotic jury. Witnesses have been summoned before 
them, antl questions of every kind and variety been put, correspond- 
ing answers being duly received and recorded. We think, indeed, that 
the number of witnesses called has been neither so extensive nor so varied 
as it might have been. We have amongst those summoned to appear 
before the bar of the Commission some excellent names, such as Earl 
Grosvenor, Lieutenant-Colonel Leward, Lord Radstock, Viscount Rane- 
lagh, Major Hughes, Mr. John Layard, with Major Bousfield and Earl 
de Grey and Ripon ; but still the positions of these are too exclusive and 
circumscribed. Out of the fifty-one persons examined, forty-eight hold 
commissions, and only three are privates. Lieutenant-colonels abound, 
and they are supposed to represent the wants and wishes of their se- 
veral companies and regiments; but we question whether the opinions 
of the bulk of Volunteers would not have been more readily arrived 
at by-a direct appeal to the testimony of the privates themselves. Na- 
turally the commanding-officer speaks in his own name; he explains 
the reasons, or what he imagines to be the reasons, of a defection, or 
a probable defection, among his men,—and throughout the whole in- 
quiry we perceive there is an evident tendency to attribute any weak- 
ness in the strength of a corps to the question of £s.d. There is this 
objection to be urged in limine: it is not always the case that the mea- 
sures adopted by the commanding-officer himself are calculated to aug- 
ment the strength of his regiment. In some instances there has been a 
strong feeling against the conduct of those in authority, and many a 
volunteer has withdrawn from the ranks simply because he was dissatis- 
fied—and justly so—with the palpable incompetence of those high in 
command, and with the orders issued from head-quarters. Granting that 
the lieutenant-colonels, majors, and captains were in the most favourable 
position for obtaining and affording information, it is still questionable 
how far the Commission was right in not seeking a larger infusion of 
that vast element which, after all, is the base and pedestal of this great 
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national institution. It should, however, be said, that nearly every district 
of Great Britain has been represented at this investigation. Middlesex, 
Surrey, and the Metropolis are represented by Lord Radstock, Colonel 
M‘Leod of M‘Leod, Major Beresford, Major Thomas Hughes, Captain 
Charles Templar, Viscount Ranelagh, Captain Alexander Ewens, and 
Earl Grosvenor ; Worcestershire by Lord Lyttleton, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Wynne Knight; the West Riding of Yorkshire by Lieutenant-Colonel 
George Briggs, Major Sir George Dennis; the North Riding by Captain 
Henry Laye; Sussex by Mr. William Lintott and Captain W. Campion ; 
Lancashire by Major Nathaniel Bousfield, Captain John Blackburne, 
Colonel James Bourne, and Major Thomas Brookes; Wiltshire by Lieu- 
tenant-General Edward Perry Buckley; Durham by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Edward Moseley Perkins ; Wiltshire by Lieutenant Edward Edwards and 
Lieutenant-Colonel Richard Luard; Devon by Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas 
Dyke Acland, Lieutenant-Colonel Harman, and Lieutenant Charles Whit- 
worth Russell ; Cheshire by Captain Philip Stapleton Humberston; Hamp- 
shire by Lieutenant-Colonel John Bower; Glamorganshire by Major 
Lewis Llewellyn Dilwyn; and Scotland by Captain 8. Flood Page, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Dreghorn, Major George Warrender, Mr. Sheriff Glassford 
Bell, Lieutenant-Colonel Stirling Crawford, Lieutenant-Colonel William 
Stirling, Captain Alexander M‘Gregor, and Mr. James Lockhart. Be- 
sides these, Earl de Grey and Ripon, the Under Secretary of the War 
Department, was examined in his official capacity ; whilst Colonel M‘Murdo 
left his seat upon the bench of the Commission to record his experience as 
Inspector-General of the Volunteer forces. 

As we have before said, the labours of this Commission are not to be 
measured by the Report. ‘I'he volume which they have given to the 
public embraces a long and wide range; and every topic, military and 
civil, financial and administrative, political and moral, which can affect 
the Volunteer Movement, has been investigated. More service has been 
rendered to the nation by the publication of these questions and answers 
than by the simple reduction of their inquiries into the form of “ recom- 
mendations ;” for the nation can see for itself the true state of the case, 
and on what kind of foundation our citizen-battalions rest. It was not to 
be expected that there would be unanimity of opinion in the information 
supplied,—far from it; a great diversity has been apparent even on some 
very essential points. Take, for example, the question of the capitation- 
grant itself. 

The Commission has, as we have already stated, adopted in its Report 
the plan of a capitation-grant, and fixes the sum at 1/. per head for each 
effective man. But this sum must be anomalous. All corps do not need 
the same assistance: there must be a variation in their funds as well as 
in their requirements ; and this is evident from the opinions advocated by 
the different persons examined. 

Major Beresford suggests that ten shillings a-head would be amply 
sufficient to cover all ordinary expenses, clothing excepted. Lieutenant- 
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Colonel Bourne suggests that the money-grant should be to the extent of 
twenty-five shillings to thirty shillings a-head. Major Bousfield would 
be satisfied with twenty shillings for,500, and thirty shillings for 198 of 
his men. Earl Grosvenor, and with him Viscount Enfield and Captain 
Laye, suggests twenty shillings for each effective. Our Scottish friends, 
however, are a little more canny. Mr. Sheriff Glassford Bell states that 
the Glasgow officers are of opinion that the grant should not be under two 
pounds a-head; but, as a compromise, they had decided to ask for only 
one pound a-head ; whilst Lieutenant-Colonel Dreghorn, of the 3d Lan- 
arkshire Rifle Volunteer Corps, is modest enough to suggest that thirty 
shillings for each effective would not be objected to by the Volunteers if 
administered through the commanding-oflicers. 

There are others, however, who object altogether to this kind of capi- 
tation-grant, or any personal grant whatever. Colonel Thomas Dyke 
Acland believes that Volunteer corps should be self-supporting ; whilst 
Captain Campion thinks that no serious apprehension need be entertained 
as to the maintenance of the Volunteer force in its present state of 
efficiency, and that no special measures are requisite for the purpose of 
maintaining that force in its high condition of perfectness,—that it answers 
thoroughly the object with which it was originated. 

Some of the examined, however, go in for extraordinary privileges on 
the part of the Volunteers. 

Captain Blackburne says in his evidence: “There is one point that I 
have not yet alluded to, but which I think is a very important one; and 
it is, that all members of the force, when effective, should be exempted 
from serving in any civil office. Upon a recent occasion, since I have 
held a commission, J was summoned to serve as a special constable upon 
the occasion of a religious riot. It was a serious matter, and I went be- 
fore the magistrates, who had called out a considerable force of special 
constables. I employed a solicitor, and the magistrates, after hearing me, 
not only exempted me from serving as a special constable, but all the 
other Volunteers, as a matter of equity and courtesy. I think that the 
Volunteers ought to be exempted from serving any of these civil offices 
while they are performing their duties in a military capacity.” On being 
asked whether he meant that they should be exempt from serving as 
special constables only, he proceeded: “I mean that they should be 
exempted from all civil duties, such as juries, constables, overseers, and 
the like.” 

“ But,” very naively observed Major-General Eyre, “ if all the popu- 
lation were to become Volunteers, how would you get those civil duties 
then performed ?”’ 

The answer was not a very apposite one, for the gallant captain affirms 
that in that case he would restrict the number of Volunteers. 

When Lieutenant-Colonel Dreghorn was examined on the same point, 
he replied in a decided negative; and such is our own conviction. We 
are under no such rigid necessity for our Volunteers to adhere strictly te 
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. their duties. When the danger is near, will be time enough to suspend 
their civil obligations. But this suggestion of Captain Blackburne is 
capped by one even still more extravagant. He requires that the power 
of resigning after fourteen days’ notice should be abolished, and that 
members should be enrolled for three years. The absurdity of the idea 
refutes itself. We can imagine nothing more calculated to crush the 
whole system than for it to be announced that a volunteer, when he 
enlists, is to be bound down to serve an apprenticeship at drill for three 
years. Why, where may he be at the end of three years? How 
many are there whose occupation is such that he can be certain that 
at the end of three years he will be resident in the same town or the 
same neighbourhood? It would be simply turning Volunteerism into 
something worse than the Militia; we should be converted into a Prus- 
sian Landnehr. What power, too, it would throw into the hands of the 
commanding-officer! Would he not revel in the idea that he had a little 
army at his disposal to drill, exercise, and parade for thirty-six months 
certain? The very idea would be sufficient to put a stop to any further 
enlistment. Perhaps some gallant officer, atter having secured such a point 
as this, might suggest that the triangles could be appropriately introduced 
for non-attendance at drill, for too familiar an air assumed towards the 
officer, for a foul rifle, or unsteadiness in the management of his weapon. 

A word now in defence of the Volunteers against the charge which has 
been frequently brought against them,—tbat they ought to be self-sup- 
porting ; that if the men cannot pay their own expenses, they are only fit to 
be drafted into the army or militia. This, however, is by no means fair to 
our unpaid defenders ; nor is it just to suppose that if they quit the ranks, 
and lay down their bloodless weapons, it is because their enthusiasm 
has evaporated. Mr. Hughes, with a Catonensian severity, denounces the 
frivolity and vanity which induce many to enrol themselves among the 
Volunteers. But the fact is, that when men first joined a company they 
were ignorant of what the expenses might be; and they have learned 
that their expenses are greater than they anticipated, and consequently 
above their means. It has therefore become with them a necessity,— 
a very act of prudence,—to halt before they attempt to encounter a 
burden which they are unable to support. So far as the spirit of Volun- 
teerism exists in this country, we believe it burns with brighter ardour 
than it ever did. It has a steady heat, which promises well for its per- 
manency, provided only that those means shall be adopted best calculated 
to foster rather than extinguish the patriotic sentiment. 

One witness, on being questioned as to the principal cause of the 
diminished numbers in one corps, takes, we think, too low a view of 
the question. ‘In the firstsplace,” he says, ‘there has been an entire 
reaction in a certain portion of the force, arising from such causes as 
want of purpose, disappointed vanity, and so on. ‘Then, unfortunately, 
we have had in the public press, and in other quarters, a very false 
stimulus applied to the Volunteers. ‘They have been petted and spoiled ; 
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and the consequence is, that we have got a lot of men who did not come 
in with a patriotic desire to do the best for the benefit of their country ; 
and these men are falling away fast. Then there were prize-meetings 
and balls, and all such things as those; great entertainments, where large 
sums were spent upon the good part of Volunteering; there were very 
great inducements of that kind held out, and those inducements have 
been brought to bear upon a lot of men who have not come in seriously ; 
but these, I think, are beginning to slack off, and I have no doubt that 
if matters go on as they are, we shall lose a very considerable portion 
in that way. I think that there is a small proportion whom we shall 
not really lose, but whom we shall nominally lose,—men who have made 
themselves competent and thoroughly efficient in drill, but who find now 
that the attendance is burdensome, and they therefore drop out of the 
ranks; but they are men upon whom we can rely.” 

If we are to look for gold without alloy, for marble without flaw, for snow 
without a speck, such reasoning may be accepted. Under present circum- 
stances, however, we cannot expect that those who shoulder a rifle should 
enter from a crystalline sense of duty. There must be a certain amount 
of parade and display ; there must be an appeal to the senses, rather than 
to the abstract principles of pure patriotism. We might as well denounce 
the congregations of our churches wholesale, and insist that none but 
sincere and devout worshipers should enter a place of worship. It is 
extravagant to suppose that a volunteer must be actuated by the highest 
principles when he consents to join a corps. If we ask ourselves fairly 
the question, Do the Volunteers ever expect to be drawn out into active 
service ? we can only answer in the negative, though their wish might 
lie in the opposite direction. Not one of our statesmen imagines for a 
moment that the blood of any of our citizen-soldiers will ever be shed, 
at least on British soil. The motto,—the most appropriate motto which 
has been suggested for the Volunteers,—*‘‘ Defence, not Defiance,” at once 
suggests the improbability that the services of our brave amateur regi- 
ments should ever be required. Our young men are banded together 
as a menace to invaders; and their very shadow is enough to shake 
the purpose of any despot who should prepare to land upon our coast. 
This does not diminish the utility of the body, nor does it supply an 
argument for relaxing that steady discipline, that perfect handling of 
their weapons, that precision in the execution of manceuvres, which all 
should endeavour to attain. The knowledge that a Colt’s revolver, loaded 
and in good working condition, hangs by our bedside, would deter any 
burglar from entering our premises at night; and as prevention is better 
than cure, so is it better that we should have a well-organised army of 
Volunteers. The sight of them is enough to scare away an enemy who 
should ever look sweet upon our tight little island. 

We do not believe, then, that the spirit of patriotism has evaporated 
in the hearts of our English Volunteers; but we do believe that there 
may be pecuniary causes which for the moment have rendered the excite- 
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ment of drill and parade less attractive, and that there may be reason to 
fear that a diminution of numbers may consequently take place when 
fresh personal expenses have to be incurred. 

There is, however, one point to which we would especially draw atten- 
tion, independent of a mere financial consideration, as calculated ultimately 
to undermine the efficiency of our Volunteers. We have already men- 
tioned, that in the list of those examined we find the names of but three 
privates. This is a material omission. The gist of the Report we shall 
find is, the officers versus the companies, commandants versus the officers. 
Had the popular element been more amply represented, we might have 
had the opinion of the men versus the officers. This is an important and 
a vital question. What are the relations of the officers to their men? and 
what are the opinions of the men with regard to their officers? Are the 
officers as efficient in their duties as the men have been stated to be in 
theirs? Now we have reason to believe that the weak point of the Volun- 
teer system is its officers. ‘The truth must be confessed, that a large ma- 
jority of them are not up to the mark; and this the men are as capable 
of perceiving as an inspecting general. Of course the manner in which 
the various companies are officered has not escaped the attention of the 
Commission. The incompetency of the officers has been inquired into, 
and the opinion of witnesses fully confirms what we have urged. 

Major Bousfield, who commanded the Volunteer camp at Liverpool, 
says: “I really feel that the source of any decay has heen bad and 
inefficient officers. There are many men who, as we have gone on from 
the first, get into commissions who had no right to be theré, who are 
totally incompetent as officers, not possessing the proper qualifications, and 
not being gentlemen.” And he desires, “first of all, an examination of 
officers as to efficiency by Government inspectors.” 

Colonel Luard says: “I think the officers are the weak part of the 
Volunteer Movement: there are some to whom I give the greatest credit, 
who seem to know as much as if they had been in the Line for years ; 
but there are others who do not know their drill.” 

Colonel Harman, another inspector, says: ‘I think the Volunteers 
would not be competent, and act independently and efficiently, on account 
of not being properly officered ;” and he thinks that officers should be 
required to come up to a certain standard of efficiency. These remarks 
refer principally to ensigns, lieutenants, and captains; but Colonel Har- 
man strikes ut higher game—to the commanding-officers of administrative 
battalions. Of them he adds, “ Unfortunately, I do not consider that all 
of them have a sufficient knowledge of what is required of them, or that 
they pay sufficient attention to become qualified.” 

Major Sir George Dennis says : “ I think the great defect of the Volun- 
teer force is the inefficiency of the officers generally; neither the officers 
nor the non-commissioned officers, as a general rule, know their duty.” 

Colonel Parken says: “I think that we have an ample number of 
officers, if they would only learn their duties.” 
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Captain Blackburne says: “There is more difficulty as to efficiency 
with the officers and non-commissioned officers than with the men; com- 
missions should not be so easily granted as they are now, and twelve 
months after officers have been in the force they should be bound to obtain 
a certificate of fitness to perform their ordinary regimental duties. If 
that were done, the status of the officers would be altogether improved. 
The present system is amply sufficient to keep up the force, if command- 
ing-officers would only pay attention to their duties.” 

Finally, Mr. Pettie tells us “that artisans want military men to be 
officered by,” and that “ the attendance of the men at their parades de- 
pends entirely upon the opinion which they have of the captain who 
commands their company, and his efficiency.” 

Indeed, the inquiry has proved this incontestable fact, that the re- 
gularity of attendance depends in a great degree upon the estimation in 
which the officers are held by the men. This will be admitted by any 
one at all cognisant with Volunteer forces, and accounts, as a rule, for the 
numerical irregularity of the various companies of which a corps is com- 
posed. On parade-days this is conspicuously perceptible when the time 
comes for telling off the men. This is therefore a matter which should 
have a special attention whenever Parliament thinks it advisable to legis- 
late again in behalf of the Volunteers. 

It is gratifying, however, to learn that the influence of Volunteering 
upon the character of the youth of the country has been singularly and 
unexpectedly beneficial. When asked whetber he thought the Volunteer 
Movement had been of great value, beyond the fact of originating a 
means of protection against external danger, Mr. Layard, of Birkenhead, 
answered as follows: ‘‘ Yes, I have always thought so since 1859, and I 
am the more impressed with that from being urged, or rather forced, into 
taking up this cause by the anxiety of the men themselves, who are 
anxious to join a rifle corps or an artillery corps. I believe that it has 
had a very beneficial effect upon the men themselves, as it has set an 
example to the rest of the men in the works. If one of the corps becomes 
a drunkard or bad character, they would not keep him in the corps.” A 
London contractor, we are told, rates a volunteer as worth three shillings 
per week more in wages than he was before. Casinos, skittle-alleys, and 
chartist-clubs, we are assured, have received a heavy blow and severe dis- 
couragement from the rival attractions of hard drill. Even from this 
point of view the system must be favourably regarded by the nation. 

Altogether we cannot help regarding the Report of the Royal 
Commission as “ glad tidings for the nation.” It has been proved over 
and over again of what public utility our Volunteer organisation is; and 
although it may have many defects, still it is an institution, in whose 
favour every voice is now raised. That it will increase until its numbers 
have swelled to 300,000, we have not the slightest doubt. With the 
pecuniary aid which it is to receive from Parliament, it will take a new 
start, and spring into a higher state of existence. We accord to it our 
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warmest sympathies; and we believe that to give it cordial national 
support, and to give it a fresh impulse by means of governmental grants, 
will ultimately prove a most saving investment of money on the part 
of the country. We fear no invasion. The very fact of this corps de 
reserve, the very military demonstration that we have made, will cause 
our only possible invader to think twice before he acts once. Under such 
circumstances, it will not be necessary for us to maintain so enormous 2 
standing army as we are compelled now to keep up. When it is 
remembered that every soldier costs this country no less than 100/. a 
year, 200,0007. paid over annually by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
into the hands of the commanders of Volunteer corps is but a comparative 
trifle: yet it may be raised from a trifle into an actual gain ; for if, by the 
attitude which the Volunteers take, they ward off the enemy from our 
coasts, a reduction of 10,000 or 15,000 men from our regular forces 
might easily be accomplished, without the reduction being materially 
felt. In this single fact alone, which would be a saving of 800,000/. 
or 1,000,0007. a year to the nation, is a strong argument why our 
citizen legions should be efficiently supported out of the public treasury. 
We have the testimony of officials, of military men high in places, as to 
the service which they might render in case of an emergency ; we have 
this proud consolation, that round our hearths are clustered a brave 
fraternal band, which does not fight for pay, and would therefore fight 
more enthusiastically and heartily. In every respect, then,—socially, 
morally, politically, and financially,—we add our recommendation to the 
recommendation of the Royal Commission, and trust that no niggard 
spirit will be manifested when this question of a Volunteer grant comes to 
be discussed in the Commons’ House of Parliament. 








